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THE HAVEN. 


The National Education Association is planning a series of Homes where aged teachers may spend their declining years 
in comfort, congenial company, and happiness. 
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Small Town Essays 
F. J. W. 


ON GROWING PAINS 

If you were to go to the town of Tarday City, 
there would be a story for you to hear. They 
hired a very up-to-date superintendent seven 
years ago. They fired him four years ago last 
fall, and since that time the public school affairs 
have been in a state of uproar. 

The story the Tarday City peopl have to 
tell is hardly coherent. 
declare that the superintendent, whom I have 


There are some who 


referred to above, was a wastrel and a thriftless 
adventurer. His enemies blacken his memory 
by subtle hints about his exclusive poker parties 
to which a select few of his cronies were in 
vited. They like to tell how he gained the com 
plete confidence of the school board and even 
carried a book of school warrants, signed by the 
members of the board and valid for any amount 
he was of mind to fill in. It is reported that 
he got the price of a fur coat at Christmas 
from a supply man, and the trustees knew noth 
ing of the transaction. 

But his friends still swear by him and pro 
nounce him the ablest man that ever held that 
place. The only reason he got into trouble, 
they Say, Was because he was too big for the 
system, his pace was too fast for his patrons 
to understand. Four teachers resigned when 
he was let out and the students of the high 
school held more than one indignation meeting. 
I remember that myself. He must have had 
likable characteristics to gain such a hold upon 
those immediately associated with him. Any 
way, he was fired. 

And since this superintendent was fired there 
has been no improvement. Things have gone 
High school students have 


spent time on the streets when they were sup 


from bad to worse 


posed to be in school. It seemed impossible to 
maintain any sort of government in or about 


the building. Scholarship was at a low ebb and 


fully thirty per cent of the enrollment was of 
pupils who entered a month or six weeks late 
in the fall. 


superintendent and the teachers found fault 


The janitor quarreled with the 
with the janitor. Everyone was dissatisfied, the 
school board most of all. Everyone in Tarday 
City knew that things had gone to pot but 
hardly any two would agree as to the cause. 
Some blamed the school board, others blamed 
the new superintendent, others traced th 
trouble to politics and one man told me that 
it was only a part of the general let-down in 
public morality due to the great war. I think 
it is a question of growth. 

The superintendent fired four years ago last 
fall—whom I have refrained from naming 
was not a bad man as his enemies would have 
you believe, nor was he as good as his friends 
declare. 
the fight just before he left Tarday City. He 
was about what you would expect from a super- 


These superlatives developed during 


intendent in a town the size of Tarday City. 
He assumed great authority because Tarday 
City was growing so fast that constant changes 
were necessary to keep the school up to the 
size of the town. His trustees did not check 
up on his activities as they should have done. 
They were too busy caring for their expanding 
business to attend the public welfare. 

Within my own memory I have seen the high 
school in Tarday City grow from an enrollment 
of fifteen 


have had to bond the distriet to the breaking 


i. hundred and thirty-five. They 


point and st there was not room enough. 
Attendance al 
a new commul 


grows faster than income in 

Tarday City had to get 
along with infer teachers because there was 
not enough money to get better. 
hard to maintain 


It is mighty 
line among a hundred 





students when some of them do not have a seat 
in the ASS¢ mbly and some have to wander from 
room to room to find a place to study. So you 
find them drifting down town during school 
hours because there is no effective wav of 
checking up on them. Numbers of them entered 
late because they knew that the snail’s pace 
set by the overburdened staff would not leave 
them far behind. So school affairs got in a bad 
way and Tarday City folks got to blaming each 
other like the prove rbial three pigs in the poke. 

But after four years or more of distress the 
school in Tarday City is tinding its way again. 
A good friend of mine was elected to that place 
last spring. He says that there are a lot of 
kinks to straighten out, meaning, of course, that 


it is slow work overcoming the inertia of bad 


} 


habits, but I will venture the guess that unless 
his town strikes oil and suffers another boom 
that he will build up a good system 

It may be a national trait or it may be one 
of the foibles of human conduct, but we all 
want to rush to the same place at the same time 
We all rush to buy the same book which every- 
body reads. We all try to drive on the same 
highway at the same hour. There isn’t any such 
thing as moderate rational growth on any fron- 
tier. We are in too much of a hurry. There 
are folks who can’t rest until we take up every 
vacant square foot of land, mine every ounce 
of precious ore out of the ground and suck 
every drop of oil which nature has stored. The 
rush to Tarday City when the railroad came 
through is a part of the same story. And when 
you consider the trouble of Tarday City in ad- 
justing itself to the feverish boom, you must 
conclude that a good part of the difficulties of 
twentieth century America are from much the 
Same source, 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW 

A few months ago Montana faced a crisis due 
to a peculiar interpretation of the high school 
laws. It happened this way: Something like 
ten years back the legislature passed a law pro- 
viding that district high schools located in a 
county which maintained a county high school 
should share in the county high school moneys 
in proportion to the average daily attendance 
in accredited high school classes. 

For years district high school boards had 
enrolled students in their high schools without 


any regard to the county of their residence. A 
school near a county boundary would naturally 
contain a good many students from another 
county which were counted in making the report 
of the average daily attendance. District high 


schools multiplied under this law. 


Two years ago the attorney general of Mon 
tana was called upon for an opinion. It seems 
that the district high school at Whitehall, 
which is situated at the very edge of Jefferson 
county, had grown so much larger than the 
county high sehool at Boulder that the latter 
institution, which depends solely upon the county 
levy, was feeling the edge of compe tition very 
keenly. Whereupon the question was raised 
whether the Whitehall district should have the 
right to count the students coming from Madi 

whieh les Just across the river 


from Whitehall. 


son county, 


The attorney general decided that it had not 
been the intention of the bygone legislature to 
allow the districts to count any student who 
Was not a resident of the district in which the 
school was situated. A day or so after this 
decision reached Boulder, the county superin- 
tendent apportioned the county high school 
money on the new basis. 

The etfect of this change in the ope ration of 
the high school laws would be to close a num- 
ber of district high schools in towns close to 
county boundaries. Mr. I. O. E. Page, a mem- 
be r of the Whitehall school board, tiled suit in 
court to contest this decision, but the cas never 
came to trial, for the legislature was about to 
h- 
gh 


be 


meet, and the county superintendents throug 
oat the state withheld apportionment of hi 
school moneys until new legislation could 
enacted to clear up the situation. 


The legislature then passed a law prov ding 
1 } 


that the district high schools should count the 


; - » . * 
students enrolled from their own county, but 


should not count any student enrolling from 
another county. County commissioners were 
authorized, in their discretion, to pay the 
tuition of any student of their county who at- 
tends a high school in another county for rea- 
son of proximity, of employment, or to attend 
classes not offered in any high school in the 


county of ‘his residence. 


Phe ast session of the Montana legislature, 
which adjourned a dav before this is written, 
defeated House Bill No. 77, by Mr. Holt of 
Cascade county, which would have made the 


tuition payment mandatory. Provision has 


been made, however, for the formation of a 
joint district in two or more counties and the 
payment of high school funds to the high school 
from each county in which the district is 
situated. 


A controversy over school money is not a new 
question, in Montana at least, yet the circum- 
stances of this issue raise a nice question of 
government. ‘To the lay mind, unyersed in the 
ways of the law, it would appear that after a 
law had been interpreted and applied by the 
people of the state for eight years, that the 
proper method of revision would be through the 
legislature as a representative of all the people. 
It is hard to believe that the members who 
framed the apportionment laws would allow it 
to be misapplied and misinterpreted without one 
of their number making himself heard. It is 
not disclosed that the attorney general consulted 
any of the lawmakers who served in the Mon- 
tana legislature ten years ago to see if their 
To allow a 
legal opinion to obstruct the operation of a 


mandate had been misunderstood. 


measure is to set one man’s judgment above 
the aggregate intelligence of the corporate 
citizenry and establish a quasi-legislative power 
in the hands of a single administrative official. 


Which is a mighty dangerous policy indeed. 














The Organization of a Personnel Division 


Harlan C. Hines, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, and Director 


During the past two years the writer has 
been asked so many times how he would attempt 
to perfect the organization of a complete per- 
sonnel division for a system of public schools 
that he has given the matter much study and 
has come to some conclusions that may be of 
‘interest to forward-looking school superintend- 
ents and to members of progressive boards of 
education. 

It should be understood at the outset that 
there is no such complete organization in exist- 
ence In fact, as will be recalled by those who 
read the three articles on merit systems and 
the selection of teachers prepared for the 
American Scnoot Boarp JournaL and_ pub- 
lished in these pages during the summer of 
1994. there are but two cities that have worked 
out a complete system of selection on the basis 
of merit and neither of these has included ap- 
pointment and follow-up as a part of the work 
of the personnel division. The scheme herein 
described, therefore, is ideal in character and, 
because it would be necessary, under present 
plans of organization, for the personnel direc- 
tor to call upon other departments periodically, 
the work in measurement, psychology, and re- 
search are treated but briefly. 

One of America’s largest industrial concerns 
has adopted what it chooses to call an “indus- 
trial platform.” In it, it is set forth that there 
are four parties to industry—the stockholders 
who provide the capital; the management which 
brings technical and managerial ability; the 
workers who furnish manual skill; and the 
public which supplies the market. If an anal- 
ogy may be drawn to this “plank” in the plat- 
form, we may think of the board of education 
as the stockholders who provide (indirectly) 
the capital; of the administrative staff as the 
management which brings technical and man 
agerial ability; of the teachers as the workers 
who furnish skill; and of the public as a public 
whic] supplies the market by taking the 
product In employing this analogy we may 
add the company’s statement that “all four 
parties are essential; their interests are com- 
mon interests; the well-being of each is de- 
pendent upon just and proper consideration of 
the others.” 

The place of the personnel division in such a 
scheme, it is evident, is with the administrativ: 
staff. It is a part of management and, as such, 
needs to be so organized that it can care for 
the well-being of each worker (teacher) as he 


confronts each situation. In the large city 
school system the superintendent cannot do 
this alone; nor can any one individual, particu- 
lar] it he is attempting to carry on other 
duties That is whiv a personnel division has 


become a necessity in certain cities and why 
it, as it is evolved, must be well organized. 
Departments in the Ideal Plan 
sonnel management, of course, cannot be 
ed to a singl department. On the con- 
since it involves the handling of all the 
eaching personnel, it must include several de 
tments and especially those which have to 
general classroom problems. The plan 
nization, based upon careful study, is 
ips best outlined by the accompanying 
n It illustrates the division of respon 
thin the personnel division, the Diree- 
+ true with assistant superintendents, 
directly responsible to the superintendent. 
seen in the diagram, the personne! 
s composed ot four departments and a 
Phese departments are: the Selection 
\ppointment Section, the Educational 
irement Section, the Educational Psychol- 


tion, and the Reference and Research 


Section. The division into departments is de- 
termined by the different types of research 
problems involved. The staff assistant, who acts 
as secretary to the director, has charge of all 
records and supplies and supervision of the 
stenographie force. 

Director of Personnel 

The director of the division is responsible for 
its administration. He should, therefore, not 
only rank with the assistant superintendents 
and have their confidence as well as that of the 
superintendent but should have a broad knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of education. In 
addition he should have had a type of experi- 
ence that will enable him to meet both the 
professional and business problems sure to arise, 
with both a professional and business-like atti- 
tude. It is not altogether necessary that he 
shall have had previous personnel experience, 
although this is very desirable, but if not, he 
should be eager to learn and capable of learning 
quickly. 

The chief interest of the director should be 
centered in the larger aspects of personnel rela- 
tions. He will not have time and should not 
be expected to care for the details of technique 
necessary to the successful achievement of the 
major problems with which the division will 
be confronted. On the other hand, it is he who 
will provide the plans for meeting these prob- 
lems and propose research investigations that 
will bring about their solution. 

It is evident that the director will have a 
task as strenuous as, and in a sense more im- 
portant than, any assigned to members of the 
administrative staff. Since in many of his 
duties he is substituting for the superintend- 
ent, he must possess all those qualities usually 
ascribed to a successful superintendent, such as 
tact, diplomacy, interest in people, common 
sense, honesty, unselfishness, devotion to duty, 
and keen insight into the conditions that make 
up his problems. His greatest effort will have 
as its motive the desire to be absolutely fair 
to all those with whom he has to deal. In carry- 
ing out his program, he must not only be con- 
vincing, Lis be able to show the school public 
that his services are invaluable, but must be 
aualified to advise the administration, present- 
ing such advice without fear or favor. 

Committee on Personnel 

The committee on personnel is organized 
within the personnel division to discuss matters 
of policy and to devise methods for closer co- 
operation between the four interior departments 
and between them and other departments of 
the school system. Problems of research, 
arising in any one of the four departments, will 
be thoroughly discussed by this committee, 





of Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools 


which will be composed of the heads of the four 
departments, the director, and the staff assistant 
as secretary. 

Selection and Appointment Section 

While each of the heads of the four depart- 
ments should be carefully selected, the policies 
pursued by the head of the selection and ap- 
pointment section will largely determine the 
success or failure of the entire personnel divi- 
sion. This is true for several reasons: (1) It 
is he who must keep informed as to the 
vacancies in teaching positions to be filled; (2) 
it is he who first gives detailed consideration 
to the application blanks from candidates for 
position; (3) it is he who collects all necessary 
information about potential appointees and 
rates them for possible appointment; (4) it is 
he who designates appointment; and (5) it is 
he who makes the follow-up observation to de- 
termine length of tenure. 

Whether the head of this department is to 
have field assistants will need to be determined 
by the magnitude of the task which is quite 
largely determined by the size of the city and 
the amount of turnover in teaching positions. 
But, even if assistants are employed, his assign- 
ment will involve more detail, more difficult 
problems, and more working time than those 
of any other department of the division. For 
such reasons this individual will need to have 
somewhat the same characteristics as the direc- 
tor—tact, diplomacy, interest in people, a de- 
sire to play fair, ete. 

Perhaps the most important of his duties will 
be the designation of appointment, which may 
be temporary or permanent. Here his main 
task will center around the attempt to eradicate 
the causes of waste in teaching efficiency. He 
will want to match capacity with type of labor, 
and type of labor with amount of training, in 
so far as these things can be approximated. 
And he will want to place the new teacher in 
a position which will not only excite a proper 
amount of interest but will superinduce growth 
and advancement through proper supervision. 

Educational Measurement Section 

The work of the educational measurement 
section will be confined to the common practice 
of measuring the results of instruction. The 
real problem involved, however, is not so much 
a problem of measurement as a critical analysis 
of instructional situations. This implies meas- 
urement but does not confine the activities of 
this section to the use of standardized tests. 
In its broader aspect, it begins with a scientific 
study of the teacher and the teacher’s problems. 

Educational measurement, then, will include 
building surveys, investigations having to do 
with such problems as the length of the class 
period, the length of the teaching day, the 
teaching load, the content of the curriculum 
and how it may be improved, testing the teacher 
for service, and finally, testing the pupils in 
groups in order to show the teacher the great 
amount of individual variation and to compare 
group With group on the basis of schoolroom 
intelligence. 

Kducational measurement, as it is applied to 
the field of testing, has come to include group 
tests of mental alertness as well as group tests 
of subject achievement. In fact, there is so 
little difference between the two types of tests 
that they may be readily resolved into one. 
What differences exist are merely differences 
in test material rather than differences in what 
they test. Hence this work all may come as 
a part of the work of the educational measure- 
ment section. Naturally the head of this de- 
partment will need to have had previous train- 
ing in devising measuring instruments, admin- 
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istering group tests, and in the work of the 
survey. As a part of his many duties he will 
be called upon to provide certain scales and 
tests for use in the selection and appointment 
section. 
Educational Psychology Section 

Since the work of the educational psychology 
section will center around the activities of test 
ing for individual mental ability and experi 
mental education, this section will need to be 
headed by a trained clinical psychologist well 
versed in the use of instruments designed to 
detect individual differences and verify those 
discovered by the cruder group tests. Upon this 
department will devolve the task of measuring 
subnormal and gifted children in such fashion 
that reliable recommendations as to. their 
further training may be made. 


Such recommendations as are made by the 


clinical psychologist will have resulted from 
attention to the organization and expansion of 
development and adjustment classes. In most 
large cities, where the need has been proved, 
funds will be available for the establishment 
of development classes designed for pupils who 
are unable to learn through the methods used 
in training normal children, and for adjust 
ment classes that make provision for the fail 
ing pupil regardless of the cause for failure. 
Again, there may be occasion to recommend 
the establishment of classes for the especially 
gifted, and the psychologist will be called upon 
to ascertain the degree of excellence together 
with a recommendation for specihe types of 
curriculum enrichment. Besides these duties 
e will have opportunity to further the work 
of experimental education as time permits and 
situations justify. 
Reference aud Research Section 

The sections previously listed have been 
charted in order of magnitude of detail and 
amount of field work involved. The reference 
and research section will encompass less detail 


than any of the other three departments, yet 
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here will be inaugurated the broader aspects of 
research and a scientific study of human beings 
at work in the system as teachers and pupils. 
Here also will be evolved systems of statistical 
method of so far reaching a character that they 
will help to answer the problems arising in the 
other three sections. This fourth department, 
due to the very nature of the work entailed by 
each of the four, will more nearly approach 
scientific exactness than any of the correlative 
departments. 
Departments Closely Correlated 

No one of these four sections can operate in 
dependently. In fact, that is why they are 
termed “sections”—each is a part of the whole 
scheme of personnel administration. The suc 
cess of each section will be so influenced by the 
success or failure of the other three that al 
must stand or fall together. 

It would become essential, then, for the diree 
tor to select as heads of his four departments 
persons who will not only have a complete com 
prehension of the work assigned but who will 
be willing to work consistently and conscien 
tiously toward the ideals set up for the school 
system at large. Nothing much can be said 
here concerning the number of assistants and 
clerks to be allowed any oft these department 


heads. It goes without saving that in the 


arger systems additional he Ip wou d be needed, 
i. e., the more human beings there are with 
hich to deal the more work to be ace mplished 
In smaller cities the heads of departments 
themselves would be able to care tor most situa 
tions that arise and in some instances two o 
the sections could be combined. 

As the writer sees it, this is the type ot re- 
organization we may expect in the not tar dis 
tant future. When it comes it will not have 
resulted so much from a tendency to adopt the 
methods of the industrial world as from the 
desire to expedite the work of the ever-expand- 


ing schools in the ever-growing Cities. 


Shaker Heights Adopts Single Salary Schedule 


C. B. Cornell, Superintendent of Schools 


A teachers’ salarv schedul 


an indispensable part of thi 


is how consid red 
administration 
set-up of any school system. The schedules in 
operation throughout the country are many and 
varied, with a wide range of limits but with 
general agreement on the underlying principles. 
By a careful analysis of a salary schedule one 


‘an re-establish the which is 


philosophy 
dominant in the management of a school 
system. 

Conversely, the guiding principles of an edu 
cational system must be considered and incor 
porated in a salary schedule. The one given 
herewith was evolved after the establishment of 
the following points: 

l. All teaching positions on the staff are of 
equal importance, from the kindergarten up (or 
down) to the senior high school. This estab- 
lishes the principle of the single schedule 
equal pay for equal training and experience. 

2. Minima must be high enough to attract 
good material and guarantee a decent living. 
Maxima must be high enough to compete, to a 
certain degree, with other professions. 

3. Annual increments must be sufficient to 
be a real recognition of service well done. 

1. Provision must be made for growth in 
service and stimulation of professional advance 
ment. Eliminate possible ruts. 

5. Classification should be on the basis of 
preparation but advancement on the basis of 
merit. 

6. Administration of the schedule should be 
flexible enough to permit readjustments either 
for meritorious service or professional growth. 


7 The superior teacher never stands st 


Ilence she is worth more to the system each su 


ceeding vear and should receive additional con 
pensation up to a reason ible maximum 

With these points in mind the following 
schedule has been worked out and adopted I 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. Before its final adop 
tion copies were sent to some fifty leading 
superintendents and university men throughout 
the country. Many of the suggestions and 


criticisms received were 
tinal draft. 
SHAKER HEIGHTS SCHOOLS 


incorporated in the 





Class “A Class "B Class **¢ Class ‘ID 

Years 2 yre 3 yrs + yrs o yrs 
Experience prep prey prep prep 
1 S1MM) SimMw $1500 Sine 
o 1600 1625 1650 170 
1700 170 TSO0 100 

} 1SOw) IS75 1 POO 
\ 1000 e000 "100 eed 0 
« OOO) 9195 ono ean 
7 2100 2400) On 
~ * 9) Onn OO) 
9g “TOO PRD 
10 ed eae lS OOO 
11 * 2700 OW) 3100 
12 5100 200 
13 S150 TU 
14 * 3200 40) 
1h TO 
16 5600 
17 * 87M 
18 S800 
1% S000 
on“ > 4000 


*Maximum for that class 

+Teachers holding A. M. degrees may be granted ir 
creases un to a super-maximum of $4,000 for meritor 
ious service, 

Regulations Governing the Salary Schedule 

1. Teachers must have had at least one year 
of experience elsewhere before qualifying for a 
position. 

2. Credit for previous experience is to be de- 
termined by the Superintendent. 


3. To be eligible to an increase in salary, a 
teacher must have taught at least six months 
during the previous year. 

1. Increases are not automatic, but dependent 
upon merit. Teachers may be reelected (1) 
without an increase, (2) with the regular in- 
crease, or (3) in exceptional cases, with a double 
step increase. 

5. Professional growth in service is encour- 
aged by transferring the teacher to the next 
class in the salary list upon the completion of 
thirty hours of additional approved college work. 
For example, if a teacher with two years’ 
preparation, drawing $2,000 completes thirty 
hours of additional college credit, she will be 
transferred to the three year column and receive 
$2,250 the following year, subject, of course, to 
the provisions of rule 4. 

6. Teachers who have completed five years of 
continuous service in the Shaker Heights schools 
may, at their request, be granted a year’s leave 
of absence without pay, for professional study, 
this year to count as a year of teaching in mak- 
ing salary adjustments. It is understood that 
such salary adjustments, as well as the annual 
election, shall be contingent on the regulations 
contained in paragraph (4) above. 

7. In making salary adjustments for 1925-26 
teachers will be given the salary on the schedule 
nearest that which they received in 1924-25. 
Those teachers whose salaries are greater than 
that indicated by the schedule will be granted 
half-step increases until the schedule is reached. 


The above schedule embodies the following 


points not found in many others: 

l The salarv at the end of one vear of ex 
perience is the same f tw three, nd four 
vears’ preparation. The reasons for this are 
two: First, $1,500 is the minimum necessary 

r a decent standard of ving in this commun 

Seeond, normal school graduates, in the 
main, are as we prepared for act ial Classroom 
procedure as college gy id ites, The latter soon 
Tore ahead, he wever, ind are compensated by 

rger annual increments 

Z Maxima are arranged sliding seal 
} I whie tom ( stin ites rofes 
s hal gy! wt] 

Increases are not automatic but depend 

l 1i¢ t lr } etice The m rity + 
eu ers recelve rhe nereases eas 1 in 
eriol vork the teacher s eithe dy ped or 
placed ear’s probation without 
reius¢ 

Phe =] ( the additi p I 


: ce the samme eal i\ g d only eal 
ears ild be $19.200. $20.625. $21.750. and 
x: 4 0 respective .m vided thes do 1 tT Trans 
e) inother elas If thev were to te h tor 
TWwe t vears the T hneome f eacl \ d be 
$41.200. $47.625. $53.400. and $57.650. In other 
ords, during the first ten vears of service, the 
person with a bachelor’s degree would earn 
$2.550 more than the normal school graduate, 
vhile during the first twenty vears the differ- 
enee would be $12.200, Again, the teacher who 
starts out with a master’s degree would earn, in 
twenty vears, $4,200 more than the one with the 
bachelor’s degre 


The school board of Cleveland, O., recently 
listened to a report of its building committee 
concerning standard plan buildings for ele- 
mentary schools. The committee urges the 
adoption of standard plans in connection with 
the four-year building program and suggests 
that the cost of the same may be reduced sev- 
eral million dollars through this plan. 

The proposed standard plan calls for build- 
ings containing thirty rooms and housing 1,200 
pupils. Each building would be complete with 
principal’s office, gymnasium and auditorium, 
and basement rooms would be eliminated. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Nine grade buildings 
will be erected before the close of the year 1926, 
provided tentative plans of the finance commit- 
tee of the board are included in the final draft of 
the school budget for 1925-1926. Three of the 
buildings are planned for this year and work 
will be started as soon as the architects’ plans 
are completed. 

















Shall School Costs Come Down? 


Hon. Samuel Ach, President of the Board of Education, Cincinnati, O. 


It is with some hesitaney and trepidation 
that I approach this subject before a group of 
trained thinkers on a specialized subject so vital 
in its importance. Let me at the very begin- 
ning assure you that whatever I may say is 
inspired by sincere devotion to the cause of 
public education, a desire to help as much as 
is possible to preserve the standards already 
acquired and to aid in further advancing the 
high ideal for which we are striving. 

lo my mind one great asset that has been 
ereated by the school system of the nation is 
the unbounded trust on the part of the tax 
paying public in those who administer its 
affairs, and we must realize that our sacred 
obligation lies in retaining this confidence. 

Generally speaking, it has not been very diffi- 
cult up to the present time to secure the funds 
for reasonable expansion and proper develop 
ment, but the question for us to consider is, 
When will we reach the danger line, and when 
will we imperil that support so generously 


accorded to us? 


A Growing Restlessness? 
Personally, I have been somewhat apprehen 
sive because of the rapid increase in school 
xpenditures, and I have sensed somewhat in 


detinitely a growing restlessness because of in- 


es in local taxes necessary to care for this 
vrowt A recent editorial in one of our leading 

spapers, Which, with vour permission, I will 

te, rather confirms this impression. The 
ditorial is, in part, as follows: 


The budget submitted by the Finance Com- 
ee of the School Board for 1926 calls for 
increase of $520,000, or about eight per cent. 
There is no question about the way Cincin- 
nati’s school money is spent. Every dollar of 
s honestly and efficiently handled. The ideals 
and the character of the School Board are of 
course above reproach. And the Finance Com- 
mittee makes a strong plea for the necessity of 
e increase it asks for. The trouble is that 
gh-minded people in positions of public trust 
sually become enthusiasts and are nearly al- 
ways able to present an appealing picture of 
the desirability of spending a great deal of 
oney for their own particular work. 
Taxation is the biggest public question in 
America today. The increase in the tax burden 
n average men and women since 1910 or 1915 
an almost unbelievable thing. In Cincinnati, 
we have been partially exempt from the general 
trend, because we have been starving our city 
government. But next year, the city is going 
to get a big increase in tax money. If the 
schools keep up the process which has increased 
thelr expenditures nearly five hundred per cent 
n the past twenty years, the burden will before 
long become something that the community will 
ve to think about very seriously indeed. 


; 


} 


This expression from a quarter heretofore 
friendly to our schools and a staunch 
supporter of its administrative policy occasions 
e uneasiness In that it is possibly the re flee 
| a ore 


growing public opinion which we can 
rd to ignore, 
The Problem of Salaries 
Naturally, in any discussions of school costs, 
ooms largest is that of teachers’ 
lL had hoped to present definite data, 


ip to date upon this subject, but I have 


me difficulty in obtaining the complete 


hecessary to make correct com 


cessaryv to point out to vou that 

rh ¢ ncreas In costs must always 
dered in relation to the purchasing 
! {f the dollar as compared to the pre-war 
t The latest information obtained indi 
ie index figure for living costs is 
ngure was obtained for March, 
1 trom the National Industrial Conterence 


epared for the Department of School Adminis- 
k \ Indianapoli June 29, 1925 


orts This would indicate that the 


present value of the dollar as compared with 
1914 is 61.7. 

The Russell Sage Foundation in its pamphlet 
on Trend of School Costs gives the following 
figures for city school districts: 

Average weekly salaries 

in 1914—men $34.96; women $20.51 
Average weekly salaries 

in 1920—men $60.61: women $35.61 

To make comparisons on the basis of these 
figures five vears later or for 1925 would be 
quite eonservative, in my opinion, as salaries 
are certainly no lower at the present time. 

This would indicate that compared with 1914 
and on the basis of the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, salaries have increased 
about 715 per cent. 

Upon the basis of per capita costs for tuition 
for the vear 1924, as compared with 1914, I 
have found some difficulty in assembling correct 
data, but taking the conservative city of Cin 
cinnati as a fair basis for comparison, I find 
that the cost rose from $39.88 to $79.71, or 
practically one hundred per cent. Again taking 
the dollar value, this would indicate an increase 
of approximately 24 per cent. 

It is absolutely essential in the consideration 
of these figures to take into account the undis 
puted fact that salaries were much too low in 
1914 and that standards of living were essen 
tially higher in 1924 than in 1914, and it is my 
firm belief that a fair presentation of facts 
will fully justify inereases already 

How Far Can We Go? 


I must ask your indulgence for this method 


granted. 


of approaching the subject assigned to me, as 
so far it seems a defense of present school costs 
rather than an argument for reduction. But 
we cannot afford to ignore the constant pres 
sure for still greater increases in this tremen 
] lx 


CGlOUSLY 


important phase of school expenditure, 
and the question I want to present for your con 
sideration is, How far are we justified in going 
in this direction and where do we approach the 
danger line where public approval may b 
changed to publie dissatisfaction 7 

It was my duty as chairman of the finance 
committee of the board of education of Cin 
cinnati to preside at the numerous conferences 
vhich preceded the readjustment of the salary 
schedule to one now in effect. Long before this 
readjustment we had endorsed the policy of 
equal pay for equal service, and all our efforts 
centered around a policy absolutely fair to the 
fine teaching staff justly demanding proper r 
adjustments. The result was an emphasizing 
of the principle of standardization and to me 
this seems to be the most vulnerable phase of 
the present system of arranging salary sched- 
ules. From all I can gather, this principle, 
while varied in its application, practically ob 
tains in all the school systems of the country, 
and Some plan by which this rigid rule could 
be moditied, might result in a greater degree of 
satisfaction without an appreciable increase in 
cost I have in my mind the possibility that 
there might be created a class entitled to special 
salary increases, based upon merit and efficiency 
only. This class might be limited to a small 
percentage of the teaching staff—let us say two 
should be 


sufficiently large to make entrance to this class 


per cent annually The advance 


attractive and promotion should be only upon 
the recommendation of the superinte ndent and 
granted with the approval of the board of edu 
cation. 
Relative High and Elementary School Ccsts 
The superintendent should be 


required ti 
Live in detail his reasons tor recomme nding the 
] romotion and every possible safeguard should 


surround these recommendations. This might 
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solve the vexed problem of equal pay for high 
school and elementary school service. 

In this connection, I ask your earnest con- 
sideration of the very considerable spread be- 
tween per capita costs for high school and ele- 
mentary school instruction. 

In the years of my service as a member of 
the board of education, I have consistently 
refrained from suggesting new, or criticizing 
old, educational policies, leaving that entirely 
to the superintendent of schools, and being in- 
fluenced almost wholly by his recommendations. 
But | believe the time has now come, in view 
of mounting costs, when the question of increas 
ing materially the size of high school classes 
can be safely discussed and brought about with 
out impairing the efficiency of the teaching 
service. An increase of 50 per cent in size of 
high school classes would reduce per capita costs 
not less than 30 per cent. 

To dwell somewhat longer on the question 
of salaries in the department of instruction, the 
thought has frequently come to me that one 
reason for the failure to attract a larger number 
ot capable men and women, or to keep them in 
the protession after thev once enter, is the com 
paratively meager ultimate reward to those 
whose ability enables them to reach the posi 
tions of greatest responsibility. Comparisons 
are frequently made as to the material rewards 
of those who enter the teaching profession with 
those who enter industry or other professional 
work, but I believe it will be found that com- 
pared to the initial earning capacity of lawyers, 
doctors, or other professional men and women, 
or compared to the average yearly earning 
power of those in other lines of human endeavor, 
the comparisons will not be altogether unfavor 
able. But in comparison with the possibilities 
for those of unusual capacity, who by reason 
of ability as well as of opportunity rise to 
positions of trust or are considered successful 
in their chosen trades or protessions, the com 
parisons are most unfavorable. In spite of this 
condition, it seems most inconsistent that the 
salary increases in the higher positions in school 
vork have been much smaller in proportion 
and measured in terms of the dollar purchasing 
power have actually decreased. This condition 
deserves careful thought and study by those 
who shape the administrative as well as the 
While 


Many have been lured away by the prospect of 


fini nelal polices ot the publie schools. 


laryrer material returns, vet those of unusual 
ability, who have remained in the profession, 
should not suffer to so great an extent because 
of their unselfish devotion to the cause of edu 
eation. While I am not ready to admit that 
the proportion otf women as compared to men, 
who enter the protession, Is too large, it is pos 
sible that with the hope of greater ultimate 
reward more men will consider it their perma 
nent life’s work. 
Special Teachers 

There is still another phase of this salary 
question, which presents a vexed problem, and 
that is the great difficulty to secure a sufficient 
number of teachers in specialized departments. 
This is especially true in trade courses where 
the initial salary for a competent instructor 
is much lower than his earning capacity as a 
ournevman, and here the courage to recognize 
the principle of demand and supply is vitally 
essential. The dissatisfaction which might re 
sult from a comparison of beginners’ salaries 
for this branch with others, might be lessened 
or removed by fixing a smaller maximum or a 
smaller annual increase, 

So far, it seems to me I have failed to an 
swer the question which has been assigned to 


me as my subject, and perhaps the net result 
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of my suggestions, if adopted, would be to 
increase costs slightly. But frankly, I am not 
as much concerned about present levels as | am 
over the possibility of tremendous future in 
creases, if proposed salary schedules are gen 
It is most difficult to apply a 
general principle as to expenditures, when you 


erally adopted. 


consider the almost unbelievable diversity in 


school costs. 


The Diversity in Costs 
To quote from the financial statistics of pub 
lie education in the United States, 1910-1920, 
we find that the per capita expenditure based 
on population for the United States ranges 
from $4.36 to $24.46 
states expend almost six times as much per 


that is to say, that some 


capita as others. 

Analyzing these expenditures by geographical 
divisions, we find that the Eastern States range 
from $10.26 to $14.95—a difference of almost 
40 per cent. The Southern States show a range 
from $4.36 to $11.94 or 150 per cent. The Mid 
dle West from $9.02 to $22.51 or nearly 150 
per cent, and the West from $13.20 to $24.46 
or about 80 per cent. 
wealth, the ex 
penditure ranges from .8 to 4.4, and here again 


On the basis of income or 


we see a variation of over 500 per cent. 

These figures are for 1920 and more recent 
data seemed to be not available, but I have no 
doubt will show differences at this date almost 
as wide. 
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Consideration of the various phases in school 
expenditure must always be governed by these 
facts. In salaries, which absorb about 65 per 


cent of school revenues, the administrative 


powers fix the schedules. In all other expendi 
tures, we are controlled by other factors and 
principally by the law of supply and demand. 
Better Housing a Need 

No thinking person can criticize the tendency 
on the part of school authorities for better 
housing. In spite of all that has been said, 
construction programs have searcely kept pace 
with increased attendance, necessities, and the 
demands that obsolete and insanitary structures 
shall be replaced by modern and up-to-date 
buildings. As a rule, these construction pro 
grams have been carried out without extrava 
gance, and we are justified in providing for the 
children of the nation an environment pleasing 
to the eye and planned to conserve health and 
vision, as well as to provide efficient means for 
the furtherance of educational policies. I am 
not alarmed, therefore, at the tremendous in 
crease of school debt, but at the same time some 
attention must be given to the proportion of 
income which must be set aside to provide for 
interest and sinking fund outlays. I am op 
posed to the idea of paying for permanent im 
provements out of current funds, and no matter 
how rapid the growth of school population may 
be, a fair proportion of this outlay is properly 
Perishable 


or movable equipment such as desks, 


a charge upon future generations. 


chairs, 


machinery, ete., should properly be paid from 

current revenues, but fixed and permanent con- 

struction should be paid by bond issues. I am 

heartily in favor of the Ohio plan of issuing 

serial bonds, where the life of the bonds is 

limited by the character of the improvement. 
A Summary 

To sum up this somewhat disconnected pres- 
entation, I should say: 

1. Per capita costs are as high as safety will 
permit and this is especially true in high 
schools. 

2, Greater rewards should be provided for 
teachers of exceptional merit and a_ higher 
range of salaries for the positions of greatest 
responsibility. 

3. Construction programs necessitated by 
conditions of school plant are fully justified 
and an expansion of expenditure for debt sery- 
ice to provide for such expansion is preferable. 

1. That the splendid example of the National 
Government for economies in administration is 
worthy of emulation and it is our duty to set 
an example for other tax spending bodies in the 
rigid scrutiny we exercise over expenditures. 

And finally, nothing at whatever cost it may 
entail must be allowed to interfere with our 
effort to properly educate the American youth 
and to build up the character of our citizen- 
ship. This is a sacred duty, which devolves 
upon us, and you, who are largely responsible 


for edueational policies, have an obligation 


almost immeasurable. 


The Balance-Sheet in Public School Reports 


Prof. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


A review of the accounting procedure as 
shown by the forms and records used in a large 
number of school districts reveals little devel 
opment in public school accounting except in 
the classification of accounts and the distribu 
tion of revenues and expenditures. Financial 
accounting in public school systems does not as 
a rule vet reflect the dependence of successful 
and efficient educational administration on 
financial management. 

It is a mere platitude to say that the func 
tion of school accounting has not been fulfilled 
when a complete and accurate historical record 
of each transaction has been made. lar more 
important is the degree to which these accounts 
lend themselves to such statistical analysis as 
is necessary to serve the executive; in fixing 
better 
educational services, and to present for public 
forth 
clearly and exactly an accounting for steward 


responsibility; in helping to provide 


interpretation reports which will set 
ship. 

The accounting procedure which will best 
reflect these possibilities will naturally deter- 
mine the technique to be used and the accounts 
to be kept. 
will be determined largely by the type of reports 


In other words, accounting practice 


and financial statements that are needed and 
required by the executive and the school board 
and those which serve these purposes best. The 
question of a mere factual historical record then 
becomes a secondary consideration. 

How Financial Determined. 
During the fiseal period or vear that schools 


Condition 18 


are in operation, many transactions take place, 
affects the 
financial condition of the district. 


and each transaction resultant 
Kach item 
of income or expenditure has a more or less 
direct bearing on the success or failure of the 
educational program as planned. Those respon 
sible for the management of the schools are not 
only interested in an analysis of these transac 
tions, individually and collectively, but are 
likewise interested in how they have affected 


the financial condition of the district for whieh 


they are held responsible. Therefore, those 
responsible for the management of the schools, 
in considering the educational program and the 
financial plans proposed to support the program, 
must not only have a statistical analysis of 
the factors that enter into the current fiseal 
affairs of the district, but must also have such 
statistical data as will show how these factors 
have changed the financial conditions of the 
district from what it was at the beginning of 
the fiseal period in question. 


fnnual Financial Reports. A careful survey 
of the printed annual reports of city school sys- 
tems, shows that, as a rule, only one of these 
factors has been given careful consideration in 
the published 


jority of these 


financial statements The ma 
financial reports include only 
statements of receipts and expenditures. It is 
quite evident that such statements, important 
as thev are, do not show the financial status 
of the district. That is, they do not answer 
many of the important questions that arise in 
the minds of those who are responsible for exist 
ing conditions, nor do they tell very much to 
the public when reports are reviewed at the 
close of the year. Statements of budget or of 
income and expenditures can hardly reflect com 
plete answer to the following questions. 

1. Is the school district better off financially 
now than it was a vear ago? 

2. Have all the funds due the district been 
duly and promptly collected / 
f the district 


3. Have all the obligations o 
economically, and in a 


been met promptly, 
business-like manner ? 

t+. Are current needs being met with cur 
rent revenue, or temporarily satisfied through 
excessive borrowing / 


5. Are 


by refunding temporary loans / 


6. Are the plans for meeting debt service 
adequate, and in accordance with bond issue 


provisions / 
7. Are temporary loans paid each year or 
are they being renewed ? 


permanent obligations being made 


S. Is the school main- 
tained ? 
9. Are all 


motivated by 


plant adequately 


financial plans and policies 


sound business principles and 


practices U4 
The Balance-Sheet. The 


must be so kept as to readily provide such 


seh ” )] 


accounts 


} 


statistical analysis as will give the answer to 


such questions as are listed above. The respon- 
sible officer and board must know the type of 
report or statement that will best present the 
essential ‘facts to help them review conditions 
and to carry on their responsibilities. Schools 
cannot be efficiently and effectively operated 
This article 
forth the possibilities of 
adapting the balance sheet to publie school 


and maintained in any other way. 
will attempt to set 


financial reporting, and the uses that can be 
made of such a statement in setting forth the 
financial status of the school district at the 
close of any fiscal period or school year. 

In private enterprises, a periodic statement 
of the assets and liabilities or the balance-sheet 
has become a very important factor in setting 
forth the financial status of the business in 
question. This statement adapted to the needs 
of the enterprise provides those interested or 
responsible a summary statement which reveals 
the resultant financial effect of the work ear- 
ried on during the period in question. “Among 
the many kinds of financial statements which 
confront the man in business today, the balance- 
sheet holds the most important place.””! 

This method of setting forth financial con- 
ditions (with its supporting statements) does 
not as yet hold such an important place in the 
analvsis of the fiseal affairs of school systems. 
The reason is not necessarily due to basic dif- 
ferences in the enterprises, but rather because 
of the manner in which school accounting and 
reporting have developed. 

A careful survey of 96 annual financial re- 
ports of city school systems (having a popula- 


tion of over 30,000), for the two school years 
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| July 3 

Assets | a A. 1, 

| 

| } 

$ 987,429.05 |$ 676,162.28 

| 4,259, 102.64 | 4,021,358.34 
133,279.25 129,259.07 
159,079.95 154, 166.19 


July 31, 
1922 





Capital Assets 
Rea! Estate 
Buildings 
Furniture 
Instructional Apparatus 


Increase or 
Decrease || 


$311,266.77 ¢ 
237,744.30 ¢ 
4,020.18 ¢ 
4,913.76 ¢ 
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July 31, ~ July 31, | Increase or 
LIABILITIES ___1923 __1922_ | Decrease 














Capital Liabilities 


Bonds Outstanding $2,675,000.00 2,422,000.00 | $253.000.00 « 
Current Liabilities 
Interest Accrued on 


Other Equipment _ 21,874.32 | __ 19,552 88 | 2.321.44 c Bonded Debt $34,416.77 28,441.67 5,975.10 ¢ 
Total Capital Assets |$5,560,765.21 | $5,000,498.76 560,266.45 c Interest Accrued on 
| Bank Overdrafts 1,610 55 1,610.55 ¢ 
Other Capital Outlays . 
Stores Generai—Supplies 28,196.17 | 33,274.40 6.078 Ba F roprietary Interest 
Washington Repair Shop 2,763.23 1,075.08 1,688.15 ¢ (Exhibit A, Schedule r 
Textbooks in Schools 62,193.51 60,426.83 1,766.68 ¢ No. 6) 3,492,879.71 3,518,387.87 25.508.16 a 
Textbooks ip Storeroom 8,061.60 126.22 ¢ 


Fue! on hand 2,236.67 2.776 9 
Sinking Fund Investments 
Investment Bonds 
Unamortized Premium | 
On Bonds sold 10,511,718) —1,636.62a 
On Bonds bought 388 09 
224,058. 15b | 
145,241.37b 
200,215.88 | 


8, 187,82 | 


126,500.00 


Current Assets 
Genera! Fund 
Building Fund (regular) 
Building Fund (sites) 
Sinking Fund 2998.20 34,362.30 
Taxes Receivable 662.915.07 681,805.87 
Petty Cash Fund 200.00 200.00 


88,635.14b 
88,822.72 


540.23 a 


126,500.00 a 


8,875.09 a 
388.09 a | 


135,423.01 a 
234,064.09 a 
200,215.88 ¢ 
32,264 10 a 
18,890.80 a 


Emergency Fund | 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Accounts Receivable 875.00 | 480.61 394.39 ¢ 
Accrued Interest on Sinking Fund 1,165.14 1,165.14 a 


Accrued Interest on Certificates of 
Deposit (Site Fund) 


3,184.02 


Deferred Charges 





3,184.02 ¢ 





Prepaid Insurance Premiums 39, 468 48 13,021.30 26.447.18 ¢ 
Prepaid Bond Expense 9.419.00 8,197.50 1,221.50¢ 
Dise’t on Bonds bought = ___2,955.80a || 2 965.800 
Total Assets $6.203.907.03 ($5,968,829.54 235,077.49 ¢ Totals $6,203,907.03 | $5,968,829.54 | $235,077.49 
| 


a Indicates Decrease 


1. STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABI 


1922-1924, eight bal 
ance sheets or statements of assets and liabili 
Cs ‘| hie 


ine uding revealed only 


{ following selected statements illus 
trate the form, content, and arrangement of the 
balance sheets found in the printed annual re 
ports of city school systems. 

It is believed that the statement of assets and 
abilities or balance-sheet if properly adapted, 
forth the 
financial conditions of a public school system. 


equally well in setting 


an serve 


lhe organization and content may of necessity 


require modification and the accompanying 
supporting detailed statements will no doubt be 
specially adjusted to school accounting needs. 


such a statement, its organization 


should be such that an intelligent citizen may 
be able to interpret the facts readily. Sim 
plicity of form and designation of content are 
essential to intelligent analysis. Uniformity 
: desirable for all cities if school systems are 
benetit by the mistakes, successes, and the 
clentific studies of others. Financial state 
ments should challenge the reader, and make 
Cas Yepos 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEE’ 
PITTSBURGH, PA 1921-1922 
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c Indicates Increase b Indicates Bank Overdraft 
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him seek further detail and facts. They should 

inspire confidence and show all the “earmarks” 

of efticient management and sound organization. 
Funds. 


balance-sheet it may 


In discussing the organization of a 
be well to set forth cer- 
tain familiar practices that have to do with 
the content of such a statement. The form and 


organization of any financial statement are 


influenced by local or legal restrictions on the 
income and the expenditures of certain moneys. 
These naturally must be given consideration in 
they apply. State laws, 


the localities where 


city charters or ordinances frequently place 


restrictions on the use of receipts and limit 


expenditures. These restrictions necessitate the 
formulation of special funds in order that laws 
and regulations may be carried out by adequate 
accounting control. It is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the question of school 
funds. It suffices to say that statements should 
show clearly that funds have been properly and 
legally accounted for. 

The Current 


The transactions that 


Business of a School System. 
make up the current 
business history of a school system are involved 
in the receipts of taxes, state appropriations 
federal tuition, 
moneys borrowed on temporary 


(including aid) and grants, 


loans or long 
term bonds, as well as receipts from certain 
miscellaneous sources. 

The expenditures are for: services; materials 
and supplies used in instruction, the operation 
and maintenance of plant; the addition of new 
services as well as 


plant facilities; and debt 


certain fixed charges. Kach of these elements 
become a part of the accounting history and 
play a more or less important part in the edu- 
cational affairs of the year. 

It is evident that 
income and spending the various moneys re 


with the restrictions on 


ceived cannot be used to meet all outgoes. It 


is, therefore, important that every financial 


statement shows clearly the proper relationship 


between these various receipts and their corre 
sponding expenditures. That is to say, all 


} 


f a school district are not 


assets or resources ( 


available to meet all liabilities. Sinking fund 


assets cannot be legally used to buy materials 
neither can retirement fund 


bond These 


are important principles to consider in adapt 
ing the balance sheet to school use. 
The (renera Fun | 


In publie school affairs, 
the general fund 1s usually designated to rep 


or to pay salaries, 


‘ 


balances be used for payments 


revenue of which can be 


Usually this fund 


fund of a school district, 


resent the fund, the 
used for all current purposes. 
eonstitutes the only 


the exception in such eases being the 
fund, or 


retire 


ment fund, endowment special extra 
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curricular funds. Efficient and adequate ac- 
counting control can be provided in most school 
districts by this one general fund for all gen- 
This plan is here assumed 
as the plan in operation. 

Building Funds. In relatively small districts 
where a new building may be constructed only 


eral school purposes. 


periodically, no special building fund is neces- 
period. 
The ordinary or normal capital outlays can be 


sary except during the construction 
carried on through proper accounts with the 
fund. In large districts where the 


building program is continuous this plan is not 


general 
desirable. Due consideration must be given to 
cases where state laws require a special fund 
for building purposes. 


Cash Balance, June 30, 1923, Active Account $ 509.26 
‘ ‘ Sinking Fund 274.91 
I i A ‘7 351,076.12 
. Comp. insur. Fund 5,717.04 
a6 Coupon Account 1Acd.20 
Due from Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Voca 

tional Traning and Edmonds Bill, estimated 143,000.00 
Ground and Buildings Estimated Value $825,000.00 
Outstanding Taxes 487.25 

Bonds in Sinking Fund 140,06 


00 
$4,546,497.83 


LIABILITIES 


Bo sue of April, 1907, Series H $ 22,500.00 

Ne 1907, Series J § 00.00 

No i908, Series J 14,500.00 

Aug 1v09, Series K 16,000.00 

Jar 1911, Series L 132,000.00 

July 1913, Series M 0,000.00 

July, 1914, Series } » 000,00 

July 1915, Series O 195,500.00 

Ja 1916, Series P 0,000.00 

Aug 1916, Series Q 186,500.00 

Nov 1917, Series R 87,000.00 

) 1919, Series 5 1,500.00 

June 1912, Series T 15,300.00 

Sept 19 Series I 500,000.00 

Certificat of Indebtedness 142,000.00 

Coupons Unpaid 1,433.25 
$2,354,233.25 
Net Assets $2,192,264.58 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1923, 
ALLENTOWN, PA 


The Assets of a School District. A review 
of the balance-sheets found in the annual re- 
ports of city schools the following items were 
listed among the assets: 

Cash on hand (in various funds). 

Petty cash. 

Accounts receivable 

Accrued interest (not due). 

Investments (sinking fund and trust fund). 

Real estate, or lands. 

Buildings (less depreciation). 

Buildings (cost). 

Suildings (estimated value). 

Equipment, fixed, permanent, educational. 

Stores, general supplies, textbooks, fuel. 

Deferred charges, prepaid insurance, prepaid 
bond expense. 

Tuition due but unpaid. 

Taxes due unpaid (delinquent taxes). 

Money due from other funds or from city. 

State aid due but unpaid. 


With such a small 


available for analysis, little can be said except 


sampling of statements 
that there is no uniformity of nomenclature in 
these balance sheets. The statements, however, 
do reflect a 
commercial 


direct carry over from general 


practice. The general accounting 


principles and practices of business have, no 


doubt, guided the financial officers of school 


districts in the procedures that they have 
adopted. In applying these accounting prin 


ciples to publie schools, it must be remembered 


that there are certain fundamental differences 
moditication and 


that require adaptation if 


accounting 18 to adequately serve public school 
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One of the fundamental differ 
ences is the relationship of property to private 


management. 


enterprise and the corresponding relationship 
in public school business. 

In order 
to fully appreciate how the balance-sheet may 
forth 
differences 


Property as a School District Asset. 


adequately function in setting school 


financial conditions, the between 
school system as a business and private enter- 
prise must be clearly understood. 

Private business is conducted for profit. 
Private business starts with an origina! invest 
is expressed in cash, 


ment. This investment 


property, loans, stocks, and raw materials to 
be converted into goods to be sold, or services 
to be rendered. The sale of the goods or the 
services is expected to return to the business 
sufficient funds to keep the original capital in- 
tact; to return to the investor an income equal 
to what he might expect on investment without 
taking the risk; and a profit in addition equiva 
lent to the risk taken. 


and practices in such 


Accounting procedures 
an enterprise are deter 
mined by the many ramifications that are in 
volved in carrving on the business, and the 
factors involved in protecting the interest of 
those who have invested their money in the 
enterprise. 

Publie 


There is no original 


organized differently. 


schools are 
investment. There are 


few payments made direct for the services ren 


dered. Those receiving service do not neces 
sarily pay for it. Schools are required by law, 
and the publie is required to tax themselves for 
their maintenance. Kach community taxes 


itself annually to meet the expenditure 
tated by 


necess! 


another vear of educational service, 


as well as to meet dk f« rred obligation or bond 
issues. 


It should not be 
ences that accounting principles tried out and 


implied from these differ 


found successful in private enterprise are not 
applicable to publie school business, but rather, 
because of thes differences the application 
must be such as to meet the needs of the enter 
prise that the V are to serve, It is not the pur 
pose ol this paper to enter into a diseussion 
of thes 


principles or their application except 


in so far as they pertain to the question under 
discussion. 

Carrving the above illustration one step fur 
the r will reveal that the school plant in terms 
of the 


land, buildings, and equipment cannot 


be considered an asset in the same sense as 
property is considered an asset in private busi 
ness. In reality, the capital outlays for schools 
are not an investment in the same sense as 
properts is considered an asset in private busi 
ness. In reality, the capital outlays for schools 
are not an investment in the same sense as 
property is an investment of the private con- 
cern. Oakey® in speaking of government prop- 
erty points this out very clearly in the following 
statement: 


“In a commercial enterprise the value of 
property owned is an important factor in de- 
termining financial conditions; in a government 
agency it is of no direct importance. A gov- 
ernment purchases permanent property solely 
for service not as an investment or as a salable 
asset. It is of little consequence what the prop- 
erty of a government is worth; the vital con- 
sideration is its capacity to render adequate 
service.” 


The contrasting relationship between property 
values and | ite business accounting an] 
school plant Vi d the publie school ac- 
counting can be ed as follows: 

1. School distri re r «@ ntemplate “‘sell- 
ing out.” 

2. School property the com- 


munity. 


3. The ability of the district to borrow 


Oakey, Francis, 
ing and Reporting. 


Principles of Gov 
Page 222. 


Account 
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money bears no relationship to school plant 
values. 

4. The measure of a community’s borrow 
ing power is its willingness to tax itself and 
legal debt limitation. 

5. The money a school district borrows is 
not a lien on the school plant nor in fact on 
any property in the community. 

6. Bond holders have no mortgage on the 
school plant or the property of the district. 

7. There is no relationship that exists be 
tween outstanding bonds or loans and the value 
of the school plant. 

8. Capital outlays for school equipment, 
land, and buildings are often provided for out 
of current revenue. 

9 School property once acquired is not in 
the district, 
except in terms of its availability for use and 


volved in the future finances of 
in its maintenance. 


It would that, including 


the school plant value as an asset in the same 


appear, theret« re, 


sense as it is done in private business, would 


be misleading, and would distort the true finan 
school district. 


cial status of the Adequate 


statements as to property values, their opera 
tion, maintenance, and protection are essential 
to good school management, but these values 
should not be included in such statements where 


they are not significant 


xr where they may con 


vey wrong impressions. Plant values should 
not, therefore, be 


ol the 


considered among the assets 
balanes sheet. It may be of interest to 
sheets in terms of 


review the above balance 


these principles. 
In reality the assets of a school district are 
as a rule 


current, that is, they comprise the 


assets that are directly associated with the cur 


rent financial operation of educational pro 


grams. The statement of assets should show 
how well the administration has collected funds 
due the district during the year as compared 
with previous vears. The assets of the district 
at the close of a school vear included in the 
general fund may comprise the following items 
listed below. 
issets of General Fund 


the monevs or 


Cash should includ: 
hand Or in 
(All checks drawn but not paid should 


available Cash on 
bank. 
be deducted from eash in bank. ) It should also 
include petty cash. Cash in sinking fund, en 
dowment, pension, or building funds which ar 
restricted In use should not be included. Pax s 
due and not paid should inelude all delinquent 
collected. A supporting 


a detailed list by Vears ol 


taxes that can bye 
statement should give 
uncollected taxes and tax liens. Exonorations 


should also be shown among the supporting 


statements. Ds pendent districts are not directly 
concerned with this item. The equivalent entry 
will be appropriation or moneys “due from the 
city but not paid” or similar items. 
Accounts should inelude 


items as tuition due and not paid. 


receivable such 
This item 
should be shown separately if it is large, and 
if the district is providing educational service 
to other school districts. Rents due and not 
paid and other accounts due and collectable 
should be 

Whether interest that has accrued on bank 
should be depends on the 
method of accounting. In small districts this 
item is usually small. 


included. 


balances included 
Where several funds are 
maintained and transfers can be legally made, 


such transters as are due from other funds 
should be included. 


should also be 


fixed char res 


Prepaid Xv 
considered. The item may in 
clude prepaid premiums on insurance, pensions, 
or other prepayments made for benefit to be 
rendered in future time. 

Liabilities of a School District. The follow- 
ing liabilities are among those usually listed in 
the balance sheet as appears in the annual 
tinancial reports of school districts. 


Bonds outstanding. 

Warrants outstanding. 

Interest accrued in bonded debt. 

Interest accrued in bank overdraft. 

Notes payable. 

Contracts payable. 

Reserve for trust funds. 

Proprietary interest. 

-ayroll due. 

The Liabilities of the General Fund. In con- 
sidering the liabilities that are related to the 
assets of the general fund it is necessary to 
consider the principles outlined above. Those 
liabilities that can be met by the assets listed 
above should only be shown in the general fund 
The statement of liabilities sets 
forth the faets which should show how well the 


balance-sheet. 


school authorities have been meeting their 
obligations. The facts should also present 


clearly whether these obligations are being met 
out of current funds or through money received 
balance of the 
assets and liabilities show the resultant finan- 


from temporary loans. The 
cial condition of the district as at the date 
of preparation in so far as it pertains to the 
general funds of the district. 

A bank account overdrawn should be the first 
item among the liabilities (where several bank 
accounts are maintained and some are over- 
drawn but the resultant is a balance, the item 
should appear among the assets). Accounts or 
direct and immediate 
district. 


bills payable are obliga- 
tions These should 


schoo!) 


against the 
include contracts actually entered upon as a 
part ot the business of that vear, even though 


Notes and 


included among the 


thie roods have not been delivered. 
short-term loans should be 
liabilities. It might be well to separate these 
loans into two items as: 


Short-term loans (Previous Years). 


OMPARATIVE PALANCE SHEET 
SC HDOL DISTRICT 


As at Month, Days 19-- and Month, Day, 19-- 


T 
itew School| year ending Month, Day _| 
\Amount| Per Amount Per 
1924 — 1925 cent 
+ ——+ —' 


ASSETS 
Cash 


Taxes due bot ccllected 
‘ 
State sppropriati 
not paid 
Accounts receivable 


due 


Stores 
Supplies 
Text books 
Coal 

Prepaid fixer “argee 

— + 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable 
Short term loans 
Amount due other funis 
Excess of Assets 


Total Liabilaties and 
| excess of assets 





——EE — os — | ed 


SUGGESTED FORM FOR A MONTHLY 
BALANCE SHEET 


Short-term loans (Current Year). 

Accrued interest on short-term loans and or- 
ders where orders are drawing interest should 
be listed s¢ parate ly. 


Wher 


amount school boards may borrow on temporary 


there are legal restrictions on the 


loans, a footnote should accompany the balance 
sheet showing the re lationship between the bor- 
rowing limit and amount borrowed. The public 
should know how the schools are being financed. 

Where actual reserves are being maintained 
excluding sinking fund and trust funds) these 
It is 
not the common practice for school districts 


should be included among the liabilities. 


tO maintain cash reserves for maintenance and 
Continued on Page 149) 
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No part of our educational machinery needs 
reorganization more urgently than the office 
f chief State school official. A few States, to 
he sure, have what may be described as nearly 


Oo 


ideal conditions pertaining to the office, but 
the typical State still has an office which, 
largely, because of archaic legislation pertain- 
ing to it, and, further, because the people and 
their legislators have not fully sensed its many 
opportunities for service, has hardly begun to 
realize its possibilities. Whereas, the city and 
county superintendency have made large strides 
them- 
selves, the state superintendency has been main 


in professionalizing and modernizing 


tained largely under its pristine forms—forms 
may have been in 
meet the 


that. however efficient they 


the early days, do not adequately 
needs of modern education. 

It will not be gainsaid that the office of chief 
State school official is, or ought to be, the most 
State, the 


presidency of the State university not excepted. 


important educational office in a 
The potential importance of the office is more 
fully sensed when it is noted that education is 
ly far the most vital business of a State, and 
that it is also by far the largest business of a 


because more money is spent in it, more 
are employed in carrying it on, and more 
people are affected either directly or indirectly 
is true of any other public enter 
that 


this large, complex, and vital business needs a 


pV it, than 
when we note these facts and agree 
directing head, then we have a concept of the 
potentialities of the office of chief State school 
Importance of the Office 

head and heart of 
the State’s school system; it ought to encour- 


direct the de 


The office ought to be the 
ve, lead and velopment of the 


svstem from the kindergarten 
; every worthy edu 
State should be 
This is 
ideal which unfortunately is 


TV pical State, because 


tate university 
cation: endeavor 


within the 


benetited by its vitalizing influence. 
an (lf , OUT an 
not being realized in the 

‘ ne 


The condi 
employment and work of the typical 


ons aforementioned. 


et State school official are far from ideal, 
nd mar ( them are tar even from fair or 
a It is the purpose of this paper to sum 
marize briefly the present conditions of em 
] ment and work of the chief State school 


hal and to make such observations as seem 


Orthw ( Before noting the present status 
OT thre hee, a word on the evolution of it will 
e helpfu 

E ution of the Ofnce The office of chief 
State school official is the result of a gradual 
evolution—an evolution beginning a little more 
than one hundred vears ago, in 1812, which date 
marks its first establishment in New York. Its 
pproval among the various States, particularly 
the older ones, was won only slowly, and after 
many bitter controversies, several of which re 


sulted in either the temporary extinction of the 
iT caused its duties to be 


OMece, O1 transferred to 
Other State ofticer, usually the secretary 


Or State By gradual degrees, however, the of 


SOT 


fought 1ts way to acceptance and per 


n every State of the Union. All 


had the office as a separate and con 


I since 1913, the date at which Dela 
established it, atter having earlier 


d it in 1887. 


short life, and after so great a 


recognition, it is not strang that 


{ States the ofhee is not vet entirely or 
consciousness of its possibilities 
rd G The 


Chief State School Official 


Educ. Bul., 1924, No. 5, 67 p.: also three 


. ne suine author in the 


June August. and 
1 numbers ot the 


American School 


Reorganizing the Office of Chief State School Official 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University 


and of the functions which it should perform. 
Like Topsy, the office in most States has just 
up”. this “growing up” 
period seems to be almost passed, for reorgani- 
zations guided by 


“orowed However, 

educational 
are now being rapidly made. 

Legal Provisions 

Provision for the Office. Thirty-three States 

now explicitly provide for the office in their 

State States 


statesmanship 


constitutions, these giving in- 
structions therein for the legislature to create 


and maintain it, while the remainder have only 


statutory provision for it, these States not 
mentioning the office in their constitutions. 


Constitutional provision has unfortunately re- 
sulted in several important features of the of- 
established. Thus, 
features have become petrified over long periods 


fice being similarly these 
of years, and have frequently been unable to 
give way expeditiously to new and better prac 
tices. It that the most 
organizations are found generally in the East- 
ern States, where statutory provision for the 


is significant modern 


office and its features is made, and it is equally 
that the archaie organizations are 
found generally in the States of the West and 
South, where constitutional provision prevails. 

Title. different 
among the various States in 
chief State school official. 


used title is “superintendent of public instrue 


significant 


Seven titles are employed 
designating the 


The most frequently 


States, 
The ten 
deney, however, is in favor of employing the 
it] this title is 
used in nine States, chiefly Eastern States. The 


found in thirty-one 
chietly Western and Southern States. 


tion”, which is 


title “commissioner of education”; 


other official designations used are “superin 
tendent of 
] 
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schools”, “superintendent of publie 
“superintendent of education”, “super 
intendent of public education”, and “superin 
tends nt ot free schools”. 
Kligibility Requirements. The typical State 
requires no legal qualifications for holding the 
a 


Where qualifications are required, they 
are usually of an age and residence type, apply 
holders of all State officers alike; 
educational qualifications for holding the office 
Moreoyer, the 


the ty pical 


Ing to the 


are found only infrequently. 


actual qualifications of incumbent 
of the office, as shown by an investigation of 


names in i ho's i ho in 1 me rica, have not hee n 


what they should have been. It has been all 
too true that almost anyone, who could run 
the “political gauntlet” and get elected, might 
hold the office. All this evinces unhealthy con 


ditions pertaining to the otice—an office which 
admittedly 


other 


has greater potentialities than any 
ottice State, 


have for its 


educational within a and, 


therefore, should incumbents the 
most eminent educational leaders. 
Selection by Popular Election Archaic 
Manner of Three methods of 


selecting the chief State school officials are rec 


Nelec fion. 


ognized in the practices of the various States. 
These methods are: (1) popular 
vote; (2) appointment by the State board of 


election by 
education; and (3) appointment by the gov 
34 States; 


the second, by eight; and the third by six. The 


ernor. The first method is used by 


tendency is toward permitting the State board 
of education to appoint him, which practice is in 
accord with the best educational theory of the 
This 


come much 


times. tendency would undoubtedly be 


stronger were it not for the fact 


that popular election is prescribed in the con 


stitutions of most States, and cannot be easily 
changed. Popular election is archaic in that 
it foists upon the office: (1) residence restric 


tions for its candidates; (2) a low and static 
tenure; (4) a selection of 
the office in 


fashion; and (5) an 


salary; (3) a short 
the one who is best qualified for 


trust-to-chance 


] | 
iargveiv a 
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almost subjection of the office to 
cheap, and frequently, even dirty, “politics”. 
Term of Office. The typical State prescribes 
in its constitution the legal term of the chief 
schoo! official. At present, the most common 
legal term is four vears. The tendeney, which 
is a healthy one, is either to lengthen the term 
or to make it indefinite, that is, dependent on 
the pleasure of the State board which appoints 
the official in question. 
of the chief State school officials have been very 
short, 


complete 


In practice, the tenures 


varying from shortest, where popular 
election is found, to longest, where the appoin- 
tive methods prevail. 

Salary. The salary of the office is, compared 
with the importance of the office, and compared 
with that of other school officials and teachers, 
pitifully small, but, fortunately, is increasing 
rapidly. The present salaries range from $1,800 
to $12,000 annually, while the median salary 
is $4,250 annually. under 


popular election is only a litthe more than half 


The median salary 


what it is where the appointive methods are 
Most States unfortunately fix the salary 
difficult to adjust 
the salary to the ability of its recipient. But 
where the State board appoints the chief State 


used. 


by statute, thus making it 


school official, it is generally permitted, within 
certain limits, to set his salary, a practice which 
is to be commended. 
Relations and Powers of the Office 
Relation to the State Board. Most States 
make the chief State school official an ex-officio 
State also an ex 


member of the board and 


officio officer of it. The offices which he holds 
ex-officio among the States are various, but the 
chair- 
and (3) secretary and executive officer. 
j State, 


which permits the State board to appoint him, 


most common are: (1) secretary; (2) 


man; 
with the best 


In accord theory, In no 


is he a member of the board. In the States 
which elect him by popular vote, and which 
have a State board of education, the resulting 


two headed plan of school organization is made 
making him an ex-officio mem 
ber of the State board. 

P. wWwenrs and Dutie S, The 


and importance of his powers and duties vary 


more unified by 


number, variety . 


wid Vv among the various States, though com 
mon veins run through nearly all the laws 


has always been, 
Under 
the typical phrase, “he shall have general super 


ot the State,” 


The tendency is today, as it 


0 give larger functions to the office. 


vision over the school: very large 
functions have been given him. In States hay 
ing popular election, the powers and duties re 
late chiefly to the common school syste m, while 
in those which use the appointive methods the 
powers and duties relate to the higher levels of 
education as well as to the elementary schools. 
The functions are generally prescribed by law, 
though the specifications are never so rigid as 
to hamper the office in exercising its initiative. 

Staff. 


The staffs in States are inade- 


quately and 


most 


probably incompetently manned. 


Unfortunately, cheap “politics” are too fre- 


quently tolerated in selecting the members of 
them. More, the salaries paid to the staff mem 


generally woetully low—so low, in 


deed, that, even if the political ineubi did not 


attach to the 


bers are 


positions, it would be usually im 
possible to obtain and to hold the services of 
the most competent persons. Likely no expen 
diture that the typical State could make would 
pay as high dividends as that for an adequate 
and competent staff for the State departm«e nt of 
education 

The Two-Headed Idaho and Wy 
ming are unique among the States in that they 
two tull-fledged chief State school officials, 


Systems, 


have 


superintendent ot public instruction and a 


Concluded on Page 150) 
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A FEW OF THE SCHOOL FLOATS IN THE LOS ANGELES CIVIC FLORAL PARADE 
More than 1 civic Floral Parade held in 
the school floats exc city by any single organization, 

It was a stupe: ational undertaking and represented a magnificent spirit of solidarity through cooperation and interrelation f all the school departments and 
divisions. The floats ius ed the most unexpected latent skills and abilities among pupils and teachers The floats were in part } in part symbolic, in part purely 
fanciful Many represent ducational projects; industrial, agricultural, and mining interests; literary events and figures; racial groups, ete 
are shown by courtesy of \. Kunou, supervisor of Manual Training, Los Angeles schools 


and high schools in the city of Los 


Angeles participated in the 
rroup bf floats ever attempted in any 


June, 1925 For variety, originality, and effectiveness 
civic, commercial, or fraternal 


The photographs reproduced 
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How One Township Was Consolidated 


Centralization of the Thompson Schools, Geauga County, Ohio, 
as a Solution of One Rural School Problem 
H. E. Ryder, M.A., County Superintendent, Geauga County, Ohio 


[he constantly growing school population of 


Thompson Township and the constantly de 


creasing ethc1encs ol the central building, 
tovether with the outgrown and dilapidated 


condition of the district schoolhouses of 
Thompson, made a campaign for improvement 
mperative. As a result the following pro 


is decided upon in the spring of 1924: 


cedure 


In order that no mistakes might be made, 


the superintendent and the board of education 
decided to eareful survey of the 


make a very 


(1) the topography and 
roads; (2) the 


, 


buildings; (3) the 


ynship considering: 
the general conditions of the 


conditions of the 


physica 


taxing possibility of the district, its wealth, 


its per pupil cost, its per inhabitant wealth, 


ete.: (4) its growth in school population of the 
last few vears; (5) a brief comparison with 
Ss irrounding communiti Ss in age and grade dis 


tribution ol childre n. 


A quick survey of the situation revealed the 


et that Thompson is a rolling country. Its 
soil is a sandy loam. ‘There are comparatively 
no large hills to be encountered as_ serious 
ransportation tactors It had 21% miles of 
} ed re id nl 1924. It had Tho miles of im 


road, and its road plans for the 


improve five miles more with 


The map of the township shows the road sit 
uation rather clearly. A casual observance in- 
dicated that when the year’s road program was 
the main north and south and east 
This being 


sads would be improved. 


the remaining road activity of the near 


done 

future would be confined to improving the less 
mportant roads. But suffice it to say that by 

si ember of 1924 there were fourteen miles of 
ed road in Thompson. The chief trans 

portation routes of the township have been 
mpleted 


surveyed the topography and 


e roads problem, the next problem to present 


self for our consideration was the problem of 


condition of the buildings. Thomp 


son had four one-room distriet schools situated 


n the northeast, southeast, south central, and 


northwest parts of the township. There is also 


‘ated at the center a brick building where 
high schoo vork and grade work have been 
offered lhree teachers were employed for the 
high school work. For the elementary work, 


teachers were employed at the center, and 
the district 


one in each of schools, making a 


tal of six elementary 
nine teachers tor both 
schoo] It had been the 
munity and of the 


teachers, or a total of 
high school and grade 
feeling of the com 
board of education for some 
conditions were 

As a result, the 
‘lerK Was instructed to write to the State De 
partment o1 Public 


This was 


ttle time that the housing 


neither sanitary nor desirable. 
Inspection of Buildings 
inspection. imme 
Hately done. The inspector came and gave the 

careful survey, with the result that 
the buildings were practically con 
itright, and a stringent recommenda 


remode ling of the existing building 
situation, the conclusion 
duty of the 
ducation to build new district school- 


\l { ng over the 


1 


d that it was clearly the 


d to spend a large sum in remodeling 


building. It was now definitely de 
hat the old buildings were no longer 


1) 


elr present condition. 
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MAP OF THOMPSON TOWNSHIP 

In answer to the question of whether to choose 
the remodeling program or the new centralizing 
program, the problem of taxation naturally pre- 
When the figures 
available, it was found that the average 


sented itself for discussion. 
were 
schooling each 
both 


annually for 


cost pupil of 
high 


little more 


Thompson, including grades and 
| 


school, averaged $69. This was a 


than the cost encountered by the completely 


centralized districts. Again, one member asked 
how the per inhabitant valuation of Thompson 
compared with the per inhabitant valuation of 
the centralized districts By taking the valua 


tion upon the duplicate and dividing by the 
numb r of inhabitants, the valuation per per 
found to be $1,171, 


286 in one of the 


son Was as compared to 


$1 


smaller centralized dis 


triects It was noted that this was lower, but 


it did not seem to be prohibitive to a central 
ig program. 

located 
township and that elimi- 


! 

Unfortunately, a special district is 
In one corner of the 
nates quite a portion of the tax duplicate which 
the tax burden. 
Thus far the county board of education, which 
in Ohio has the 


territory, has been 


should, by right, help to bear 


authority over attachments of 
unable to see this attach- 
there 
tax duplicate of the district 


ment as its duty However, remains 


S875.000 on the 


a rather small duplicate 


considered. This is 





ONE OF THE ONE-ROOM BUILDINGS, AT MONTVILLE, 
GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO, REPLACED BY THE 
MODERN CENTRALIZED BUILDING 
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upon which to attempt an elaborate building 
After consulting a competent archi 
tect, it was definitely determined that $36,000 


program. 


would pay for remodeling the old building and 
would construct an addition thereto. 

As this was to be a fireproof building, the 
bonds could be issued for a term of 25 years, 
and since there had been a condemnation order, 
they could be outside all limitations. 
That would mean that a $1,440 bond must be 
retired each year, and the average yearly in- 
It was hoped that 
might be available to the district 
in the form of State aid. 
rate basis, it would amount to 1.6 mills for bond 
retirement, and, if the interest 


voted 


terest would be $1,028.85. 
the interest 


Reducing this to a 


were to be in- 
cluded, it would mean an average rate of 2.8 
mills, or to Thompson’s average taxpayer it 
would mean an average increase to the amount 
of $8.40 annually, or 70 cents each month, or 
(About the ecost of two 


good cigars each week.) 


17 cents each week. 
After considering the 
remodeling plans, it was found to be about as 
expensive and only an antiquated school plant 
little 
schoolhouses would be 


district 
The 


education 


with possibly a more modern 
in Our possession. 
tinancial obligation of the board of 
of the district was thus definitely settled. 
Another that itself for 


consideration was that of probable growth dur- 


problem presented 


ing the next 25 years. From the prediction of 
the past ten years and the conservative survey 
of the possible growth of the community during 
the next ten years, it was determined that our 
new building must be arranged to take care of 


a possible increase of about eighty children 


over our present enrollment. This conclusion 
was reached after consulting the records of the 
past ten years and making a comparison and an 
average of the growth during that time. 
Having thus surveyed the topography of the 
township, its roads, the cost of two possible 
solutions of the problem, together with the ade- 
needs of the com- 
the board 


of education to submit the question of centrali- 


quacy of the plan to the 


munity, it was definitely decided by 


zation and a bond for $36,000 for a new build- 
ing to the people at the November election. 

It was foreseen that since the last legislature 
had seen fit to require such elections to be sub- 
mitted at 


the general election in November, it 


would be more of a problem to convince the 
electors of the advisability of centralizing when 
election time might be 


some of the roads at 


rather muddy. However, the decision was 
reached and the motions formulated and spread 
upon the minute book. 

Having thus set in motion the activity which 
would solve the problem, it became necessary 
properly to inform the electors of the facts of 
the situation. In that 


informed it was 


order they might be 


intelligently necessary to go 
over all the details of the plan with each mem- 
ber of the board that each be able to 


answer all questions and dispense information 


might 
in all ways possible. As a result, it was deter- 
arguments as the 
opposition was likely to present. 


mined to go over all such 


These opposing arguments were formulated 


about as follows: 


1. It’s too expensive. The small duplicate 
of Thompson will never stand it. 


—) 


2. The roads are too bad and the distances 
Loo long. 


3. The hacks provided are not comfortable 


O! sanitary. 


—— rotons: a 


——— 
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NEW CENTRALIZED SCHOOL BUILDING 


4. The necessity of the cold lunch is not con 
ducive to the development of health. 


5. It will remove the little red schoolhouse 
which has always been so dear to our hearts 
It was good enough for our grandfathers, it’s 


good enough for us. 


6. It will decrease the value of property now 


located near each of the one-room schools. 


In answer to these objections, it was conclude d 
that No. 2 had been met in regard to the con 
ditions of the roads in the survey, for it was 
indicated that the main east and west roads, 
and north and south roads would be improved 
by September of 1924. In objection No. 3, the 
comfort of the hack, observation of some of the 
surrounding districts led to the belief that the 
criticism was not entirely ungrounded, and that 
the only way to meet it was for the board to 
pledge the employment of modern conveyances 
that would be warm and comfortable. It did 
not seem best to pledge the purchase of an auto 
bus, as the heavy snows of the winter would 
render such a bus unusable for a long period 
during the winter. This was seen, however, as 
a real problem, and was proposed to be met in 
an effective way if the electors would authorize 
the plan proposed. In connection with point 
No. 4, the cold lunch, a real problem was seen 
and a domestic science kitehen was planned 
at onee. Directions were given that a warm 
dish be served at noon to the children who came 
from a long distance. 


In connection with the endearment of the 
“little red schoolhouse,” it was decided that 
some love had been displayed by our grand- 
fathers for their cradles and sickles, but that 
no hesitation had been made in replacing them 
with the modern mower and binder when they 
were more efficient. In connection with objec- 
tion No. 5, decrease of values, it was proven 
that better sales had been made and values had 
been increased where centralization had been 
perfected. 














AUDITORIUM OF THE CENTRALIZED SCHOOL OF 
MONTVILLE, GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO 


OF THOMPSON, GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO 


But in point No. 1, the problem of costs, a 
real problem could be seen. It Was seen as a 
problem that could be magnified, it was seen 
as an appealing argument, It was known that 
when the opposition began to talk cost that they 
would probably attract listeners. 

It was determined, however, to be very frank 
and give the taxpayer exact figures, to show 
him that the cost was not prohibitive and that 
the investment in American boys and girls was 
the best investment that could be made. <As 
these seemed to be the reasonable points that 
presented themselves as contrary to the pur 
pose, an analysis was begun of reasons for be- 
lieving in the centralized school, in the hope 
that these reasons, if clearly presented and 
based upon tacts, should appeal to the electors. 

From observation of the surrounding systems, 
it was determined that their attendance was 
better than that of Thompson. Stopping to 
figure that distribution of county school funds 
is based partly on aggregate days of attendance, 
it was known that it was a problem of dollars 
and cents to Thompson, for the observation 
showed clearly that attendance and punctuality 
were better in the centralized schools. 

As a second favorable point, it was observed 
that transported in comfortable wagons under 
responsible drivers, children reached school 
warm and dry, while those who were not so 
fortunate often reached school wet and cold. 
Again it was observed that, under responsible 
drivers, vicious habits were likely to be elimi 
nated. Here the board of education resolved 
to assure the electors that comfortable hacks 
would be purchased, and responsible drivers 
secured. As another point favorable to cen 
tralization, it was observed that better work was 
being done in the centralized schools. Each 
member of the board was urged to take an auto- 
mobile load of his neighbors to a nearby cen- 
tralized school and make observation of the 
modern plant and its methods, then return and 
visit his own one-room school. The problem of 
the closer supervision of the nearby plants to 
be visited was also determined to be a factor. 
In fact, the board observed that an attempt 
was being made to bring all the advantages of 
the city school to the country boy and girl and 
not require him to come after it. 

Having thus gone over the favorable and un- 
favorable points of the problem, a method was 
looked for of carrying these conclusions cor- 
rectly and truthfully to the electors. It was 
known that the next greatest problem was the 
publicity problem. Naturally, the newspaper 
suggested itself first as an avenue of approach. 

Community meetings were held. Officers of 
the various organizations were reached. Each 
elector was reached by letter. As a general ob- 
servation of the problem of publicity the con- 


clusion was reached that publicity matter should 


be sent out largely over the signature of the 
board of education. While the problem of 
publicity was being carried on the board of 
education formulated the necessary legislation, 

Having then given care to the survey of the 
problem and the method of presentation, ex. 
treme gratification was shown when the canvagg 
of the poll books showed the following: 


POF GOMGPAIISAUION 6.0 oi bec ccec ce ceeceec 
Against centralization Tec Te, 
Woe CO POM IOBUO 65k cous cs dec acsecsosen 144 
Aesinst the BONG IMBUB 6 céoc ices da caceccc. Se 


By way of conclusion, it is safe to say that 
when the voter is given the facts in a straight- 
forward manner, he may be depended upon to 
do his duty at the ballot box. 

It may be of interest to know that this issue 
carried at the November election, 1923, by a 
very large vote, and that the district is now 
completely centralized, and at present a superior 
school is being held in a modern centralized 
school building, 187 children are attending, 
seven teachers are employed, good transporta- 
tion facilities are provided, more important 
roads have been completed, the community is 
pleased and the county superintendent is happy. 
We, therefore, present this discussion as a 
method of solving the school problem of the 
uncentralized rural township. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
G. W. Youngblood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peru, Ind. 
The room established in one of the schools 


n Peru, Indiana, to experiment with the plan 
of Individual Instruction has furnished a most 
interesting study of the possibilities of indi- 
vidual progress. 

This room was made up of the regular 2B 
class of Peru Central Building and several chil- 
dren chosen from the overtlow of other build- 
ings. It is not a selected group, but ranges 
from the most retarded children to the superior 
type. The Winnetka plan and materials are 
being tused in so far as they are at all adjustable 
to the Peru system. 

There are no class recitations in this room. 
Each «hild works happily at his own pace. He 
is tested when he has finished each unit of 
work, and is promoc.ed individually by subjects. 
Under this plan some of the children are doing 
third grade reading and second grade arithmetic 
or vice versa. 

The child of superior ability travels as fast 
as he likes. Several children who began with 
2B work in September were promoted to third 
Others 
followed as they gained the required points in 
reading and were able to pass the Standardized 
Tests. 


grade reading as early as December. 


Likewise their promotions in arithmetic 
have come as the individuals are ready for 
then. 

The slow child has a chance to actually get 
the work as he goes over it. He is not forced 
to keep up with a class that can travel much 
faster than he is able. He becomes more inde- 
pendent, and is happy in breaking his own 
record. 

Under the individual plan promotion does 
not necessarily mean a change of rooms. Some 
of the children of this group are doing second 
grade work, others are doing second grade read- 
ing and third grade arithmetic, while several 
of them are doing all third grade work under 
the same teacher. 

The principal objective of this plan is not 
to hurry the child through the grades faster 
than usual, but to give him a broader, richer 
course of study and more of an opportunity for 
self-expression. 

The group activities furnish this opportunity. 
Almost one-half the day is given to group work. 
At this time the children learn to do things 
together. They dramatize stories, carry out 
projects, and work for the love of working. 
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The Work of School Janitors 


Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


Ill. 


with the Vacuum Cleaner: 


Proce Where 


the vacuum cleaner is used, there is little op- 


amure 


portunity for variation in method of procedure. 
Joeause the vacuum tool does not have to be 
lifted from the floor, as does the brush, there 
‘s little choice as to what method of sweeping 
under desks should be employed. The usual 
method proceeds somewhat as follows: 
The attached to the 


suction door. 


inlet 


The 


hose Ss 
the classroom 
(or back) is cleaned to the 
opposite side from the door. The floor of the 
outside aisle is then cleaned to the back of the 
room. The tool, handle and end of 
carried to the front of the room and the first 


vacuum 
valve near 


front ot the room 


hose are 
aisle between desks is cleaned, the janitor reach- 
ing under desks for half of the space on either 
side ot the This 
until all the work is completed. 

with the Hair Floor Brush: 
Variation in methods of procedure with the hair 
floor the different 
procedures in sweeping under desks. All jani 
tors agree that for open spaces, pushing the 


aisle. process is continued 


Proce fure 


brush consists largely of 


brush is better than pulling it, though some 
use the latter method to remove dirt from under 
changing 
to pushing the brush for the open spaces of a 


desks, sometimes in such cases not 


classroom. 


Seven methods observed in 


were use by 


various janitors. To these, three others were 
added it 
the time required by each 

1. Push brush at ends of room. Pulling 
brush, sweep whole space under desks to the 
right for a left handed sweeper, or vice versa 
for a right handed sweeper, so the brush will 
not cross in front of the body. Return, pushing 
dirt ahead up aisle into which it has just been 
pulled. Continue for each row of desks and its 
aisle. 

2. Push brush at ends of room. Pushing 
brush, sweep whole space under row of desks to 
the side which will avoid pushing the brush past 
the body. Return, sweeping aisle into which 
dirt has previously been swept, pushing it ahead. 
Continue until room is swept. 

3. Push brush at ends of room. Pulling 
brush, sweep portions of space nearest the aisle 
under rows of desks on both sides of aisle and 
pushing brush, sweep dirt down aisle. Continue 
process until all space has been swept. 

4. Push brush at ends of room. Pulling 
brush, sweep whole space under row of desks on 
side which will not require pulling the brush 
past the body, and pushing brush, sweep dirt 
up the aisle of progress. Continue in like man- 
ner for all aisles. 

5. Push brush at ends of room. Pulling 
brush, sweep whole space under row of desks on 
side which will not require pulling brush past 
body, and pushing brush, sweep dirt up the aisle 
of progress. Return by same method up next 
aisle, sweeping all dirt secured from previous 
aisle to the end of room from which the process 
started. Continue in like manner until all space 
has been swept. 

6. Push brush at ends ef room. Pushing 
brush, sweep whole space under desks on side 
of aisle which will not require brush to be 
pushed past body, pushing dirt into aisle on 
Opposite side of rows of desks under which floor 
1s being swept. Pushing brush, sweep dirt 
ahead in aisle of progress. Continue in like 
manner for all aisles. 

‘. Pull brush at ends of room. Pulling brush 
and moving backwards, sweep by this method 
whole space under desks to side which will not 
require moving the brush past body and also 


Sweep up aisle. Continue until all aisles are 
Swept. 


conducting experiments to determine 


method. 


5. Pull brush at ends of room. Pulling brush, 


and moving backwards, sweep aisle and por- 
tions of space nearest aisle under desks on 
either side of aisle, and return up next aisle in 
similar manner progressing in the opposite di- 
rection and sweeping dirt obtained from pre- 
vious aisle ahead to end of room from which 
the process started. Continue in like manner 
until all space is swept. 





The Daily Cleaning of Floors: Methods of Procedure 


9. Pull brush at ends of room. Pulling brush, 
and moving backwards, sweep aisle and portions 
of floor nearest aisle under the desks on either 
side of aisle. Continue in like manner under all 
aisles remaining. 

10. Push brush at ends of room. Pulling 
brush, sweep portions of floor nearest aisle, 
under desks on either side of aisle and pushing 
brush, sweep up aisle in line of progress. Con- 
tinue in like manner in opposite direction for 
next aisle, sweeping dirt secured from previous 
aisle along to end of room from which the 
process started. Continue in like manner for 
remaining aisles. 

In the above methods of procedure, in which 
dirt is pushed or pulled from one side only, a 
right-hand sweeper would move dirt from under 
desks to the left side and vice versa for a left 
hand avoid the awkwardness of 
pulling or pushing the brush past his body. 

Of the above methods of procedure, it was 


sweeper, to 


observed that two janitors used the first, one 
used the second, three used the third, one used 
the fourth, one used the sixth, three used the 
seventh, and four used the ninth. The other 
three methods were not observed in use. The 
average time required by janitors using various 
methods of shortest for the 
janitor who used the sixth method. Data were 
taken for the sweeping of 28 classrooms by this 


pre cedu re was 


janitor. When reduced to equivalent time for 
sweeping 700 square feet of classroom area, it 
required an average of 4 minutes, 48 seconds, 
per classroom. 
graded 1. 


“excellent” and 
However, in this case the janitor 
was a very rapid worker and the rooms were 
all equipped with the single pedestal combina- 
tion desks and seats which facilitates the work 
of sweeping. 


The work was 


The janitor who used the second 
method of procedure described above was sec- 
ond in the length of time required to sweep 
classrooms, his average being 5 minutes, 45 sec- 
onds, for the cleaning of 700 square feet of 
floor area. However, because of variations in 
individuals performing the work, types of furni 
ture, ete., experiments must be made in order 
to draw valid conclusions. 

Such 


writer in 


experiments 
the 


the 


classrooms, 


were conducted by 


sweeping of forty 
utilizing each of the ten methods in the sweep 
ing of four classrooms. Twenty were made in 
rooms having large desks and twenty in rooms 
equipped with small desks for primary grades. 
In the first twenty cases rooms were identical 
in size and equipment. In the second twenty 


In all 


cases they were reduced to time required per 


experiments they varied but very little. 


700 square feet of classroom area before com- 
parisons were made. 
the 


All elements entering into 
held equal that of 
method of procedure used. 


results were except 

The results of the experiments showed that 
Methods 6 and 2 were consistently low in every 
case. The average time required in four trials 
for the former was 8 minutes, 21 seconds, per 
For the 
latter, the average was ten minutes, one second. 
The average time required by the other methods 
ranged from 11 minutes, 14 seconds, to 11 min- 
utes, 49 seconds, with none of them showing a 
Method 6 has 
an advantage of nearly three minutes over the 
third best method and Method 2 has an advan- 
tage of more than a minute over the third best 
method. It will be noted that these methods 
are very similar and that many of the advan- 
tages of one apply to the other also. 

A further analysis of the methods used shows 
that there are certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages inherent in each, which decrease or in- 


These 


classroom containing 700 square feet. 


distinct advantage in any trial. 


crease the time required for sweeping. 
may be set forth as follows: 
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1. “Handedness” is a disadvantage in sweep- 
ing under desks on both sides of the aisle be- 
cause half of the space under desks must be 
swept by movement of the brush in front of the 
body. When sweeping on one side only, the 
operator may choose the row of desks such that 
the brush is between his body and the desks. 
The disadvantage of having to sweep under 
desks on the wrong side of the aisle part of the 
time is operative in Methods 3, 8, 9, and 10. 

2. Another disadvantage in using Methods 
3, 8, 9, and 10 is that in sweeping on both sides 
of the aisle, the operator must constantly turn 
his body, thus changing the direction of stroke 
at every alternate desk. 

3. A disadvantage in Methods 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9, and 10 is that the brush is pulled all or a 
part of the time, instead of being pushed. In 
dropping the brush farther away from the body 
for the pulling stroke it is difficult to drop it 
lightly enough to avoid brush marks. In drop- 
ping the brush nearby, the operator has better 
control of the brush and brush marks are more 
easily avoided. 

4. A disadvantage found in Methods 5, 8, 
and 10 is that of the sweeping of one aisle in 
one direction, pushing or pulling the dirt around 
the end of the row of desks and sweeping it up 
the next aisle. The greater the amount of dirt 
to be swept ahead, the more difficult it is to 
keep it from spreading under the desks as it is 
being pushed forward. 

5. A disadvantage in Methods 7, 8, and 9 is 
that the operator must walk backwards while 
sweeping. This, of course, is always more diffi- 
cult and time-consuming than walking forward 
in the natural way and as the eyes are directed. 

6. A slight disadvantage in Methods 1 and 2 
is that a trip down the aisle is made for push- 
ing the dirt or in pulling it out from under the 
desks and another in pushing it back up the 
aisle receiving it. However, there is also an 
advantage in these methods in that the relative 
position of the body does not need to be changed. 

7. A disadvantage in Methods 3, 4, 5, and 10 
arises from the fact that both the pulling and 
the pushing stroke are used. When the brush is 
pulled from under the desks the side of the 
brush nearer the operator catches the dirt. Then 
in the forward pushing movement in the aisle, 
some of the loose dirt clings to this side of the 
brush and drops off, falling on the space just 
swept by the front portion of the brush and 
often causing this space to need to be re-swept. 
Then when the next movement is made under 
the desk, the process is reversed and dirt drops 
from the side of the brush farthest from the 
operater while the side nearest him is pulling 
the dirt from under the desks into the aisle. 

8. A slight disadvantage is caused in Meth- 
ods 3, 4, 6, 7, and 9 in the necessity for walking 


back to start another aisle when one is com- 
pleted. 

An advantage for the Methods 1 and 2 is 
that during the process of sweeping under 


desks and in aisles, the only time the relative 
position of the body or the direction of sweep- 
ing strokes need be changed, is upon reaching 
the ends of aisles and starting the return 
process. 

Following are the disadvantages that apply 
to each of the methods named above: 

Method Disadvantages 
1 No. 3, 6. 

2 No. 6. 


3 No. 1, 2, 8, 7, 8. 
4 No. 3, 7, 8. 
5 No. 3, 4, 7. 
, No. 8. 
7 No. 3, 5, 8. 
8 me. 1, &. 8 & & 
9 No. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8. 
10 no.. 1, % 8, & 7 


It will be observed that Methods 6 and 2 have 
the least number of disadvantages. These were 
the methods that were found to be most rapid 
both from consideration of observations of jani- 
tors using them and by experiments. In all 
cases those methods which proved to be the 
slowest had the greatest number of disadvant- 
ages.! 

Miscellaneous There are a 
number of jobs besides sweeping that must be 


Suggestions: 
performed after school. Some janitors prefer 
to perform these during the sweeping process 
and others prefer to leave them for a final trip 
to all of the rooms after the sweeping process 


‘See Reeves, C. E., An Analysis of Janitor Service in 


Elementary School, Teachers College Contributions to 
New York, 1925 


Education, No. 167, 
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has been completed. Such jobs are the empty 
ing of waste paper baskets, brushing dirt from 
under radiators, cleaning blackboards, cleaning 
erasers, cleaning chalk trays, cleaning pencil 
sharpeners, picking up sweepings, adjusting 
shades and closing windows. Such jobs must 
all be performed either during or after the 
sweeping process on certain days. There seems 
to be little or no advantage in leaving them 
until all rooms have been swept. 

In sweeping, the brush needs frequently to 
be cleared of dust. Some janitors do this by 
striking the brush flat on space not swept, 
others strike the end of the brush block on 
space not swept, while others lift the brush 
and run the hand across it. To strike the brush 
block on its end is more effective than to strike 
it flat against the floor and does not stir up the 
dust as does the third method. 

When small pleces of paper cling to the floor, 
they cannot be dislodged through the regular 
use of the brush. They may be dislodged by 
turning the brush around and pushing the ends 
of the hairs of the brush against the papers. 

If the brush is used to close windows, as is 
done by many janitors, the handle should be 
used: never the block of the brush, which will 
shake a cloud of dust from the brush to the 
desks. 

Janitors are often inconvenienced by having 
to wait a considerable time for teachers or 
pupils to vacate rooms. In such cases they must 
carry their materials from room to room, look- 
ing through the glass of doors to see if the 
rooms are unoccupied or else proceed with their 
work, ignoring the discomfort of teachers and 
pupils. In the first case janitors are greatly 
inconvenienced, in the second, both teachers 
and janitors. The problem is largely alleviated 
where a central vacuum cleaning system is 
installed. 

Procedure in Sweeping Stairs: Three meth 
ods of sweeping stairs were observed. (1) Jani- 
tor starts at top of stairs, pulls the brush cross 
wise of each step, at each stroke pulling dirt 
to step below, making four or five short,strokes 
to each step. (2) Janitor pulls brush along 
each step from end to end, turning brush block 
at end of each step to pull dirt off onto the 
step below. (3) Janitor starts at bottom of 
stairs, sweeps along each step to side next the 
wall as he goes from the basement up several 
flights of stairs. He alternates, taking a step 
with taking a stroke. In coming down he 
sweeps one step after the other, pulling the dirt 
to the bottom as he goes down stairs. 

Of the three methods described above, the last 
is most rapid. The janitor’s movements in this 
method are all of one type as | 


e goes up or 
down stairs; his body retains the same relative 
position, and there is a sort of rhythm pro- 
duced which facilitates the process. In the 
other methods there is a continual change of 
position of the body and direction of strokes. 
The repetition of strokes in the last method 
enables the janitor to sweep more carefully and 
thus produces better results. The disadvantage 
of this method is the difficulty of using sweep 
ing compound for it must be scattered on each 
step from the bottom to the top, causing an 
extra trip up the stairs. 

Procedure in Sweeping Corridors: ‘Two 
methods were observed for sweeping corridors. 
(1) They may be swept from side to side across 
the halls, the dirt being pushed ahead as the 
janitor progresses from one end of the hall to 
the other. (2) <A space of four or five feet may 
be swept from one end of the corridor to the 
other, pushing the dirt from the wall, at right 
angles to the direction of progression, toward 
the other wall. The janitor may return, sweep 


ing another such width, if he can change hands 
in sweeping. If not, he may walk back and 
sweep another Ith. This is continued until 
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Oh God 
Grant wi Understanding 


TITTLE 
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The work of the world is to get things done. 

What the most capable individual alone can do 
is so little that cooperative effort is the only way 
to get the world’s big jobs done. 

To work in proper cooperation is good citizen- 
ship. It is the best citizenship. 

To make good citizens is the job of the 
schools. 

It is the most important job the country has 
to do. 

When this job is well done, every other task 
will, in time, be successfully accomplished. 

Now the most difficult achievement in the 
world is to hold any mass of people to a given 
idea long enough to get it materialized. 

Human nature always tends to gravitate to its 
lowest levels. It so dissipates, uselessly, the 
most precious energy in the world. 

The task of big executives is to do to the hu- 
man nature under them, what our conduits do to 
natural forces; that is, to hold the precious 
human nature under sufficient pressure, long 
enough, to make it deliver enough force at the 
desired point, to accomplish a given work. 

As the steam, gas, air, water or electricity that 
is conveyed in conduits, will always escape from 
leaks with destructive waste, proportionate to its 
pressure, so it is with our human nature, the 
greatest force in the world. 

Now understanding would be the greatest con- 
server of the most precious asset that we have. 

Ever since the first builders’ strike, that fol- 
lowed the confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel, lack of understanding has destroyed 
almost as fast as we could create. 

There has been a constant race between crea- 
tion and destruction, with so little leeway 
between them, until our great country reached 
its present rate of production, that often more 
was destroyed than we created in any given 
period. 

War is a result of a lack of understanding. 

All other destruction comes from the same 
lack. 

So that understanding is the most precious gift 
that humanity could receive. 

Love, without understanding, is more cruel 
and destructive than hate. 

Love, with understanding, brings the noblest 
human qualities into their finest flower. 

Love, with understanding, raises human nature 
to its nearest approach to the Divine nature. 

What is understood is always loved, if the 
understanding is perfect enough. 

Understanding would show us that disappoint- 
ments are only preparations, if properly accepted. 

It would show us that grief is life’s tempering 
process, that does to our imperfect human nature, 
what our machine shop processes do to raw ma- 
terials, when tools are made. 

Now the heading of this article is a universal 
prayer that every human being can _ whole- 
heartedly offer, without reservations. 

If we could open every class, every day, with 
this prayer, the concentrated attention of our 
future citizens, on the most valuable gift that 
could come to humanity, would in due time, make 
the gift materialize. 

Therefore, it is proposed that every board of 
education: 

1. Erect a bronze tablet carrying this prayer, 
over the chair of its president, where it will 
always be in plain sight, and that it open every 
session by reciting it aloud. 

2. That a similar bronze tablet be placed over 
the teacher’s desk in every classroom in every 
school of our great country. 

3. That at the opening of classes, at the same 
identical time, each day, the above prayer be re- 
cited aloud, in unison, so that as nearly as 
human arrangements will permit, the entire 
school organization of the country would recite 
it in unison. 

Words have dynamic power. 

Thought is the greatest dynamic force in the 
world, if it is sufficiently united and harmonious. 

With our army of school children, getting into 
daily step, to the measured cadence of this prayer, 
it would be a very short time, as time goes, until 
we had the whole human race marching in step 
in its ceaseless journey from God to God. 

Oh God, grant us understanding. —J. M. Robb. 
the dirt is pushed across the corridor to the 
opposite wall. The process is completed by 
sweeping the dirt straight ahead to the end of 
the corridor. 


The latter method is more rapid than the 
former. It has the advantage that the janitor 
may advance forward throughout the entire 
In the former he must walk back- 
ward half of the time. 


process. 
Again, the janitor, by 
the second me thod, is enabled to progress along 
the entire side of a corridor without changing 
the relative position of his body and without 
f hig 
brush. With the first method, the janitor jg 


changing the direction of the stroke « 


continually changing the direction of the stroke 
of his brush, as well as the position of his body, 
Further, the janitor can take longer strokes 
from right to left, or vice versa, past his body, 
than when pushing the brush straight ahead, 
Also, by the second method, the janitor does not 
have to push so much dirt along except for the 
very last trip, when he pushes all dirt ahead 
long a very narrow width next to the wall 
where the dirt of the previous sweeping hag 
been left. The chief ditticulty with the second 
method is that in swe ping the first width along 
the corridor it is somewhat difficult to sweep 
next the wall. 
ING by Two Men: 


two men swept the same unit, progressing side 


S1 In all cases where 


by side for the length of the room or corridor, 
it was found that there was a loss of time over 
what would have been required had each been 
working separately. The men were in one 
another’s way causing loss of time and poorer 
results. In a number of cases observed and 
timed, this loss amounted to from 16 per cent 
to 42 per cent for each janitor. 

Summary 1. The most rapid method of 
procedure in sweeping classroom floors is that 
of pushing the dirt out from under desks to 
the opposite aisle and sweeping the dirt ahead 


up the aisle as the sweeper progresses. 


2. The most rapid method for sweeping 
stairs is to start at the bottom, pull the dirt over 


to one side in going up the stairs, and pulling 


down from ste p to step as the operator comes 


; 
down. 
Oe The most rapid method for swe« ping cor- 
| 
ridors is that of progressing along the corridor 


from end to end, pushing the dirt toward the 
opposite wall with 4-foot or 5 foot strokes, at 


right angles to the direction of progression, 
ontinuing until the dirt is pushed within a 
y ‘ . , . 7 

short distance from the opposite wall, and 
finally pushing the dirt along the opposite wall 


to the end of the corridor. 

t. More than half as much time is required 
for two men to sweep the same unit, progress- 
ig side by side, as for either of them to sweep 
ie same floor area individually. 

EAR STRAIN 
Charles W. Carlton, Architect, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
After years of scientifically conducted tests, 
experiments, and observation, we have come to 
recognize the very serious effects of eye strain 
upon the physical and mental condition of 
school children, and we have developed stand- 
ard systems of lighting for our schoolrooms for 
the purpose of minimizing the dangers to vision. 
That the result of our scientific handling of 
the lighting problem is healthier, brighter, and 
better school children, no one now questions, 

When it is considered that what we may call 
ear strain not only produces similar and equally 
injurious effects, but that it almost entirely 
inhibits the mental concentration necessary to 
the learning process, it is strange indeed that 
until quite recently practically no consideration 
has been given this very important subject in 
connection with schoolhouse design. 

It has long been established that, while the 
purely physical discomfort occasioned by eye 
strain greatly detracts from the pupils’ ability 
to concentrate, the most serious and far-reach- 
ing injury comes through its powerful reaction 
upon the whole nervous system. 


(Concluded on Page 135) 
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Ox Cart or Auto — Which? 


Some Observations on Mechanical vs. Natural Ventilation for Schools 


In a previous number of the ScHoon Boarp 
JouRNAL, we diseussed the recent experimental 
data on human comfort as affected by the tem- 
perature and humidity of the air. This work 
has been completed by the Research Laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ven 
tHilating Engineers, and is, we believe, one of 
the most important, if not the most important, 
contribution to the science of ventilation during 
the present generation. 

Correct temperature conditions, proper cor 
relation between the temperature of the air, its 
humidity and air motion are now recognized 
as of vital importance for human health and 
comfort. In faet, some hygienists take, we be 
lieve, an extreme attitude, and consider these 
factors as the only ones that require serious 
eonsideration. Leonard Hill goes so far as to 
state: 

“Heat 


only cause of discomfort, and all the symptoms 


stagnation is, therefore, the one and 


arising from the so-called vitiated atmosphere 
ff crowded rooms are dependent on heat stag 
nation. The moisture, stillness, and warmth of 
the atmosphere are responsible for all the fae 
tors. and all the efforts of the heating and ven 
tilating engineers should, therefore, be directed 
toward cooling the air in erowded places and 
cooling the bodies of the peopl by setting the 
air in motion by means of fans.” 

t ean be easily shown that this is an extreme 
warranted by the facts, in this 


osition not 


and 


n At The 


vers 


eorrect 


temperature 


humidity is important in maintaining 
ir conditions, but clean air must also 
Air dust is a health hazard that 


recognized since the seventeenth cen 


he supplied 

rv. Where a building is favorably located in 
aL izhborhood, dust be a factor of 
other under un 


vorable surroundings, it mayv overshadow all 


‘ } 
ale l 


may 


CASES 


tthe mMportance, In 


ther conditions with respect to the problem of 


providing proper ventilation. It is sometimes 


to obtain an adequate supply of clean 


OSS ble 


tl rougl the windows where schools are 


eated in suburban or country districts, sur 
trees and grass plots and remote 
traffic, or 


the children in 


rounded by 


from congested other air contami 


nating intluences, but factors 


distriets or in the poorer neighborhoods in our 


ilso entitled to consideration. Schools 


ties sare 


Inust necessarily be loeated in or adjacent to 


these centers, and air cleaning in such cases is 


Miperatlve 


\n adequate supply of clean air at the proper 
lemiperature and then, we 


humidity covers, 
. the fundamentals of good ventilation in 
aus we understand it at the present 

Nhe Ihe only question we have to answer 
our detinition definite is “What is an 
juate air supply ?” 
! hury Required in School Ventilation 
of air required for adequate ven 
subject that has been written abaut 


ed by 


theorists for the past 


physiologists, hygienists and 
seventy vears, and they 
today from being unanimous in their 
ommend 


ations as they were fifty vears ago 


g 
ider writers the following are fair 


An average of 212 cubic feet per hour 
per pupil for pupils from 7 to 10 years of 
APLC, 

Mori From 618 to 1,235, 


ve { naumont From 1,575 for pupils 6 vears 


d to 4,430 for adults, 
b ny 2,000 to 5,000. 
3.000. 


E. Vernon Hill, Aerologist, Chicago 


Many other authorities of the last century 
might be quoted, and no uniformity in their 
recommendations observed. 

De Chaumont prepared a paper on the amount 
of air required for ventilation, for the London 
1866. 
based upon a considerable amount of observa- 
tion and study. In 1880 he made a report on 
this subject to the International Congress of 
Education, in A portion of his table 
that 
Billings’ work 


Lancet, in In this he gave standards 


3russels. 


of requirements, submitted to body, is 
quoted as it appears in John 8. 
on “Ventilation and Heating.” 


have been converted into cubic feet for the con 


Cubic meters 


venience of our readers: 
Children 4 years of age 
Children 6 years of age—1,085 cu. 
Children 12 years of age—1,855 cu. 
Adults—4,000 cu. ft. per hour. 
This table is based upon an allowable increase 


875 cu. ft. per hour 


ft. per hour 
ft. per hour 


of carbon dioxide in an occupied room of two 
10,000 above the content of 
Pettenkofer Voit had pre 
determined the amount of 
dioxide exhaled by children of various ages, and 
also by adults. 


parts in normal 


outside air. and 
viously earbon 
Pettenkofer expressed his find 
ings in the quantity of carbon dioxide exhaled 
per kilogram of body weight, and suggested in 
1858 that the CO, content of an occupied room 
might be used as an indication of the amount 
of organic impurities the air contains. He be 
lieved ten parts of CO, per 10,000 parts of air 
The amount of CO, 


average 


to be a safe standard. 


exhaled per head by an audience, as 


determined by Pettenkofer, was .6 of a cubie 
foot per hour, and the average amount in pure 
outdoor air was taken as four parts in 10,000. 
this data the 


derived for determining the amount of air nee 


From following formula was 


essary to maintain any given CQO. standard: 
6000 
C.F... in which C, F. H. is the cubic 
feet of air per hour required. 
6000, the numerator of the 
fraction, is .6 multiplied by 
10,000 as carbon dioxide is ex 
pressed in parts per 10,000. 
CO» in the denominator is the 
COs content desired in the air 
and 4 the normal content of 
outside air expressed in parts 
per 10,000. 
Applying this formula, we find that 
kofer’s standard of ‘ten 
10,000 is equivalent to 1,000 cubic feet per hour, 


CO.—4 


Petten 
suggested parts per 
or 16.6 eubie feet per minute. 

De Chaumont utilized Pettenkofer’s data, but 
tinding this amount of air did not remove the 
odors from a schoolroom, promptly raised the 
ante, or standard, we should say, to six parts 
per 10,000 instead of ten, or to 50 cubic feet 

De Chaumont 
also introduced a retinement requiring a differ 


per minute instead of sixteen. 


ent quantity of air for children of different ages. 
Pettenkofer did not suggest 
air quantity ever suggest as 


standards on an 
basis or high a 


requirement as 380 cubic feet per head per 


minute. 


As the poisonous organic substances con 
stantly referred to by hygienists at this time 


had not been identified, it was impossible to 
establish any direct relationship between it and 
carbon dioxide; therefore, one man’s guess as 
to the allowable CO 


as good as another, the influence of the guess 


content of the air was 


being determined by the reputation of the 


guesser. 
It appears that the recommendations of Parks 
minute 


calline for 50 eubic feet of air per 


finally prevailed. Billings states: 
“As will be seen from the table given above, 
the allowance per hour per head is that given 


49 


by Parks, and this has been accepted by most 
modern sanitarians...... I would advise that 
heating surface, foul and fresh air flues and 
registers be provided for an air supply of 1 
cubic foot per second per head for rooms which 
are to be occupied constantly.” ; 

It developed, therefore, that the hygienists 
finally became more or less unanimous in rec 
ommending a standard of 50 cubie feet of air 
per minute per occupant, but this was impos 
sible to obtain even with mechanical ventilation 
with the somewhat crude apparatus of the time. 
With natural ventilation, with 
it was entirely out of the question. 

In reviewing the reports of actual installa 
tions by numerous writers of the time, I can 
find no like 
amount of air was ever actually obtained in a 


furnaces, ete., 


instance where anything this 
successful ventilating system, and a situation 
developed where the hygienist insisted upon a 
quantity of air that the engineer could not sup 
a situa 
tion resembling the fabled Gordian Knot that 
could not be untied. It was finally cut by a 


soldier, as was the original knot of Mides, 2,000 


ply and did not believe was necessary 


vears before. 

In the year 1880, Dr. John S. Billings, Sur 
veon of the United States Army, contributed 
an article to the Sanitary Engineer in which 
the following recommendations were made for 
classroom ventilation: 

“In each classroom not less than fifteen 
square feet of floor area shall be allotted to each 
pupil. 

“In each classroom the window space should 
not be less than one-fourth of the floor space 
and the distance of the desk most remote from 
the window should not be more than one and 
one-half times the height of the top of the win 
dow from the floor. 

“The height of the classroom should not ex 
ceed fourteen feet. The provisions of ventila 
tion should be such as to provide for each per- 
son in a classroom not less than 30 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute, which must be intro 
duced and thoroughly distributed without creat 
ing unpleasant drafts or causing any two parts 
of the room to differ in temperature more than 
2° Fahrenheit, or the maximum temperature to 
exceed 70° Fahrenheit. 

It is of that Dr. 
originally recommended a considerably higher 
i lates 
convineed that 30 cubic feet was all that eould 


interest to note Billings 


air quantity than this, but was evident], 


practically be required. 

Dr. Billings’ work, entitled “The Principles 
of Ventilation and Heating,” 
1SS4. 


was published in 
It was the first thoroughly practical and 
He exhibits 


phy sics 


scientitic exposition of the subject 


a pleasing familiarity with the and 


chemistry of ventilation as well as the engineer 
ing principles involved, and his accurate know] 
edge and sound 


with regard 


to different kinds of apparatus and details of 


recommendations 


construction Clearly indicate a vast amount ot 


practical experience and observations of Ae tual 
sound ground work 


installation, as well as a 


of theory. 
The mistake in Dr. 
entire treatise is his excusable 


only serious Billings’ 
acceptance of the 
prevalent belief regarding the re lationship be 
tween carbon dioxide and organic air poisons 
Dr. Billings originally followed closely the ree 
Parks 


with regard to air quantity, based on an increas 


ommendations of Dr. Chaumont and 
in the carbon dioxide content of an occupied 
room, of two parts above 
air. Quantities 
naturally 


that of the outside 
called for by this standard 
excessive, and he was led to 


reduce them arbitrarily for practical reasons in 


were 


no way related to the carbon dioxide theory. 


lle quotes Professor W. Ripley Nichols of 


Boston on the sanitary condition of 


certain 
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schools in that city, dated Mareh 23, 1880, who 
fixed the permissible amount of carbon dioxide 
in schoolrooms as ten parts per 10,000, six parts 
above the outside air, equivalent to 1,000 cubic 
feet per pupil. 

Professor Ripley states: 

“With this amount of the carbonic acid, there 
will undoubtedly be more or less of the school 
odor, especially with a certain class of scholars. 
To obviate this entirely would require an amount 
of fresh air which could not be practically in- 
troduced into buildings constructed as the Sher- 
win school is.” 

It is perfectly clear from the foregoing and 
from a careful study of other contemporaneous 
writers and reports, that Dr. Billings found it 
requirements 
Parks by fifty 


reasonable 


necessary to reduce the recom 
mended of Dk 


order to arrive at 


Chaumont and 
per cent i 
standard 
Dr. Billings’ 
methods and the reasonableness of the standard 
he adopted had the 


clear exposition of ventilation 
effect of erystallizing the 
sentiment of physiologists and engineers alike, 
throughout this 


and standardizing practice 


country. It is entirely clear, furthermore, that 
this could not have been accomplished had Dr 
Billings held to the theoretical standards of 
Parks and De on the CO 


the air, and turned i deat ear to 


Chaumont, based 


eontent of 


the accumulating experience ot practical re 


quirements. 
At this point let us leave for a moment the 


realm of the hygienist and the physiologist and 


examine the subject from the practical stand 


ire of neating and venti 


point of the manufact 
lating equipment 
Mechanical publie 
developed almost entirely in the United States 
1840 to 


tically every device in school heating and ven 


ventilation for building 


During the years from ISSO, prac 


tilation was ed Kirst. stove heat: then fur 


naces of every shape and size: next, steam heat, 


both direct and indirect; later, exhaust fans for 


removing foul air, and tinally the plenum sys 


tem of ventilation During this yy riod a 


standard ot air quantity was developed by 


pioneers in the industry that remains up to 
the present time, and will continue for many 
yvears to Come In the early part of this yx riod, 
however, with no ventilation laws in foree and 
no precedent to follow the same wick discrep 
regarding air 


as the 


ancies In practice quantity ob 


tained among engineers, hvgienists ex 
hibited in then recommendations 
C)ine ot the first of pioneers Vas Mr. 


He states his experi 


these 
Henry Ruttan of Canada 

mental work started in 1845. In 1862 he pub 
lished a book on the subject of warming and 
ventilating, which was a distinet innovation in 


«> far as methods of air introduction and 
1866 and subse- 


Manufae 
installing heating and venti 


removal were concerned In 


quent thereto, we find the Ruttan 
turing Company 
lating schools throughout the 
Middle West, and in the introduction to their 


treatise on this subject, published in 1888, the 


apparatus in 


following statement appears: 

“In 1866 we arranged each building so as to 
give a supply of 420 cubic feet of warm air per 
hour to each occupant of the rooms. We now 
give to each from four to five times as much 
fresh air, warmed or cold. Wouldbe competitors 
called us then, as they call us now, ‘Crazy on 
Ventilation’. Whether this be true or not, we 
have the courage of our convictions and insist 
that this volume of air be required.” 

Ag iin on page & we quote the following: 

“We so planned an apparatus for each build- 
ing as to give a definite quantity of air to each 
individual in the building—say—2,000 cubic feet 
per hour. The large volume that will thus be 
needed we warm to a moderate temperature.” 


Manufacturing 


The lRuttan Company give 
manv illustrations of the installations they 
made subsequent to this period. 


In 1866, William A 
Normal, Illinois, 


Pennell & Company of 
patents of Mr. 


purchas d the 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


w heating and ven 


Ruttan and embarked in t 
tilation of publie buildings, particularly schools, 
with the sVstem Chey 
established Philadelphia, 
City, Toledo, and other points, and their sue 


Ruttan furnace later 


branches in Kansas 
CeSSOrs, continued the business, | believe, with 
considerable success at the present time. Mr. 
Isaac 1). Smead, originally a clerk or office boy 


in the William A. 


secretary of a new 


Pennell organization, became 
organization in 1872 and 
president about 1877. Evidently his ideas and 
personality dominated the company and shaped 
Its policy from that date. 

A few brief 


publication entitled 


from Mr. 
“Ventilating and 
Isuac D. 


IS89, are of 


Sm ad's 
Warm 


Sm ad 


quotations 
ing Buildings,” copyrighted by 


& Company, Toledo. in interest 
The introductory part of this book is arranged 
Smead and a 


doctor whose name is omitted. Ile gives the 


in colloquial form between Mr 


history of the deve lopment of school ventilation 
in the Middl 


ditheulties and tinal success of their efforts Phi 


West, and explains the failures, 


following is quoted: 

Dr. : Were 
structed as you describe? 

Mr. Smead: Yes, for notwithstanding the 
fact that the system was assailed, ridiculed and 
condemned by all those interested in the manu 
facture of stoves, hot air furnaces and steam 
heating apparatus, there was a pressing de 
mand, and a great many were people anxious 
to secure a system of ventilation, more espe 
cially those familiar with the condition of school 
buildings where children were being boxed in 
six hours per day. 

Dr. : Was the system successful? 

Mr. Smead: Yes, as to ventilation: 
heating, a total failure. 

Dr. : Why a failure 

Mr. Smead: Principally 
important point had beer 
by all interested parties. 


many buildings con 


but as to 


because one Ve ry 
entirely overlooked 


Dr. : To what do you refer? 

Mr. Smead: A heating apparatus. Our plans, 
as I have before stated, called for “large cold 
air ducts” for supply, “large warm-air flues,” 
and a “large ventilating stack” or chimney for 
exhaust. Buildings had been constructed where 
in these were provided and “Tom, Dick and 
Harry” had furnished the heating apparatus 
“hot-air furnaces”; they were insufficient to 
warm the volume of air required, and as a re 
sult either the heating apparatus or the ventila 
tion must fail. My employers had guaranteed 
both, and were in a very serious position. Those 
who had opposed the system were happy, friends 


discouraged, and customers mad. It would 











MR. BALL DEMONSTRATES FIRING 
The Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo j 
wiving a course in janitor-engineering, the curriculum en 
compassing all that is necessary in the way of firing 
heating, plumbing, electrical repair, cleaning, oiling, and 


ventilation. The photo shows J. D. Ball, business manager 
of the Denver public schools, handling coal shovel and 
demonstrating proper way to build fires 


amuse you to read our correspondence during 
the winter of ‘67 and ‘68; it does me now 
(1889); it did not then. 

Dr. What was done? 

Mr. Smead: The capacity of cold-air ducts 
and ventilating flues were reduced, customers 
kept as quiet as possible by promises of a new 
heating apparatus as soon as one could be in- 
vented and manufactured. 

Dr. : An encouraging outlook! ete., 
etc. 


After 


the development oT ney 


pages of discussion regarding 


seve ral 


heaters and experi- 


mental work to determine the grate area heat- 


Ing surtace necessary, ete... we quote the fol 
lowing 

Dr What was the result”? 

Mr. Smead It cost $236.00 less for fuel to 
warm six rooms with my apparatus than to 
warm the ame number of rooms with other 


apparatus on the other side of the hall during 
the winter of 1882-1883. They used a less num- 
ber of tons of soft coal in our air warmer than 
they did tons of hard coal in the hot air furnace, 

Dr. : How about ventilation? 

Mr. Smead: The air meter (anemometer) 
said that on our side the air in every school 
room was changed every nine minutes (slightly 
over six air changes per hour, or 30 cubic feet 
per minute) while on the other side there was 
little or no ventilation. 

Dr. That was in 1882. How many 
school buildings are there in Toledo now con- 
taining your apparatus? 

Mr. Smead Every publi 


the city 24 n all Etc., et 


school building in 
ft hig quotations 

ws | dent: first, that the 
Ruttan Manufact ng Compar started with 


rie ‘ rg ind ventilation 
and immediate got nto trouble \ total of 
#0 cube teet f per oceupant is not suf- 
hcient to heat and ventilate a school building, 
ind thr earned experience to inerease this 
quantity to 1,800 00 cubie feet per oeeu 
pant per hou ‘ ‘ { results were 
btained Mr. | i ) Smead started from the 
ther end Phi pp nd exhaust duets 
rst ed i ( 1 h their original spee 
f if , ‘ nee nde favorable 
eather Condition f from 50 to 60 eubie feet 
ye minute ild not heat or eon 
trol and reduction Was necessary to the nine 
minute r 4 rhe r approximately 30> cubie 
feet pe rinaran te 
John 4H \l nother engineer and 
1 faeture ent { equipment at this 
rrit ae nent r steam heat and 
weed vent n by me fans. Tis pub 


Science 


nd PI sO) t Production and Apph 
Cato i \\ mitts nd Ventilation of 
Buildings.” appeared in bout the vear 1890. 
Phi ime is devoted principally to the 
thr of heat and the design and construction 
I team borer In ime two, however, he 
devotes: considerab space to the warming and 
entilatior I ! ding 

Ile is content in general to quote preceding 
md contemy neous authorities on the pliysio 
loviedl aspects of the problem, thre standards of 

r purity, ete., but im discussing the amount 
of air required e find the following 


“We have seen that there are many writers 
that estimate the amount of air required for 
sexes, ages and conditions 
at 600 to 1,200 cubic feet per hour, while others 
stop not short of 1,500 to 3,000. Confining this 
estimate now to buildings, we will notice 
that the difference a matter of 100% Taking 
the case of existing buildings and where no spe- 
cial or proper provisions have been made for 
ventilation, we may conclude at once that the 
heating apparatus which is only sufficient to 
keep those buildings from freezing up will not 
avail itself for the large duty which efficient 
ventilation demands. In other words, many 
writers pass at once from a state of no regular 
or visible supply to that of the largest which 
talent or money could command. This passage 
from the most extreme poverty to great w 2alth 
and lavishness of a pure air supply while desir- 
able from one point of view, is also liable to 


delay, if not wholly defeat, the desired reform.” 


different individua 


( hoo] 
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number 


Ife installer his apparatus ina large 


{ bui ding and gives complete deseription vt 


the arrangement of the heating tem, ventila 


tion, fans, ete 

The following are examples 

Elliott 4 hurch, Newton, where he exhausted 
minute trom an 


10,000 cubie feet of air per 


having a eubieal content of 
This is 


change per hour; possibly sufficient for a build 


audience room 


“PIO teet. something over one alr 
ng of this type with a very high ceiling 
Building No. 10, Buffalo, New 


heating and ventilation 


In School 


York, his 


evidently gave entire satisfaction. hie 


svstem of 
follow 
ing quotation is of interest 

“The fan is moved by a small water motor in 
the basement; the hydrant pressure is from 15 
to 18 pounds. The fan wheel is revolving 70 
times pel minute, discharging 8,000 cubic feet 
per minute and changes the air in the rooms and 
closets four times an hour, affording over 1,000 
cubic feet of pure alr per pupil. S« hool No. 13 
is also warmed and ventilated by this same 
system.” 

Mr. Eugene Fish, prineip ot Se | No. 10 

‘ites a letter to Mr. Mills, commending him 


lation Phe folkow 


on the success of the insta 
ing Is yuoted from his letter 

The average attendance being 500, we 
have 1,008 cubic feet of air per pupil per hour. 
I am aware that some writers advise a large 
supply, as much as 1,500 or even 2,000 cubic 
feet per hour per pupil, but I am convinced that 
it is possible to get too much of even a good 
thing, and that 1,000 cubic feet of air per hour 


per pupil fills every reasonable requirement.” 
Quoting again from a letter Trom Mr. S. J 

Durgan, Chairman ol thie (Committee on 

Se sand Schoolhouses of the Citv of Boston 


“Now, 3,000 cubic feet are needed for each 
pupil per hour, the amount given to start with 
will last from four to five minutes and to be 
kept fresh must be 
teen time 


We have cons 


changed from twelve to fif 
This is 


idered the amount of 


Impract icable 
air supply 


found necessary for the best results. Two 
thousand cubic feet per hour would be a com 
promise and not al unreasonable amount to 
ask for.” 
Rete £ Ss No. 1 ve quote 
fro. te W. P. Burns, ¢ Clerk, which 
= I } I f BK Dress mn / 


thus con 
amount 
to a supply of over 900 cubic 
This was ascer- 
with the ane- 


Warm pure alr 15 
antly passing through the rooms the 
of which is equal 
hour for each pupil. 


tained by actual measurements 


feet pel 


mometetl 
required, 
\ “ 1lotes yy B ! s Treely and expresses 
his eceptance f thy ) eu f. 


require 


“So far truction is concerned, the dif 
ference in cost between providing an air supply 
of 10 and one of 60 cubi 


« feet per minute will 
not often be so great as to be of serious objec- 
tion, provided the plans be made before the 
construction of the building is commenced. It 


is when we have to provide heating and ven- 


Ulating arrangements for existing buildings 


that have been planned in utter ignorance of 
the requirements of heating and _ ventilation, 
that we have the diminished supply of fresh air 
© the smallest possible amount.” Ete., ete. 

It is cle rom the foregoing that Mr. Mills 

I a n experience that the stand 
d nd 60 cubie feet of r per minute 
pe ( mpracticable, and that even 30 
ubie fe ere very difticult to obtain, particu 
Ih ¢ sting building llowever, in new 

! ed proper amount 
nd out clearly from the fore 

hat tiresome discussion and re 

| ed tion from old writers. The first 
that the hygienists had nothing whatever 

th the adoption of the 30 ecubie feet 

nt standard Pettenkofer did not 
t, De Chaumont’s recommendations 


child 


m 14's eubie feet for a 


‘an adult 


four 
Billings 


so Stated that trom 50 to 60 eubie 
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WHAT THE EARTHQUAKE DID TO THE MANHATTAN HIGH SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, MON' 


Above is pietured the Manhattan High School, 
its fury 


Several students were injured when the 


as it appeared after the recent earthquake had spent 
building nearly collapsed While both wings of the 


building were wrecked, the central part seemed scarcely damaged at all 


for health, but from prac 


observations and 


fect were necessary 
tical experience, arbitrarily 
reduced this amount to 30 cubie feet. 

It is perfectly evident, furthermore, that the 
hygienists of that time had no data or informa 
base an alr 
for the 


organic 


tion on which he eould logically 
quantity requirement. Even if we allow, 
sake of argument, that the belief in 
was well founded, he 


What the 


impurities in exhaled air 


never assumed to know reanic sub 


stunce really consisted of, It had never been 
identified and nothing was known regarding its 


quantity in the air expired, its toxic properties 


or its effects on the human body. Consequently, 


no quantitative relationship could possibly be 


established between this hypothetical substane 


and carbon dioxide in the air. The allowance 


{ an inerease in the carbon dioxide of ar 


) 


occupied room of 1, 2, 50 parts per 10,000, 


5 or 


was purely a guess and was so recognized. The 


milly possibli reason that could be 
allowable CO 
10,000, rather than at 30 or 40, 

the presence ot objectionable odors in the 
air. And her De Chaumont, Nichols, 
Morin, Peelet, and many others are fairly unan 
When the air sup 


ady anced for 


setting thie increase at three or 


four parts per 
Billings, 


imous in their statements 


ply falls much below 25 or 350 eubic feet per 


minute, objectionable odors are present. 


The second fact that is clearly evident is that 
the 30 cubie foot standard was determined by 
practical experience and careful experiment on 


the part of engineers and manufacturers of 


apparatus. Ruttan started with an air quan 


titv altogether too low 420 cubic feet per hour 


per pupil It is evident that he would have 


to raise this air to an excessive temperature In 


order to heat the building his naturally re 


sults in hot ceilings, cold floors, lack of dis 
tribution, and general discomfort. Only after 
he had earned bv « xperience to introduce four 


AnD S this amount, were his efforts suc 


cesstul 


Smead, on the other hand, started with sup 
pis and exhaust ducts of excessive size, capable 
of handling 
pupil. 


the classroom, 


approximately 60 cubic feet per 
Quick changes in the temperature of 
uncomfortable drafts, inability 
to heat the building in cold weather, forced him 
to reduce the size of his ducts and their air 
capacity to 30 cubie feet or less, before suc 


cessful results were obtained. 


Mills, 
place ot 


using power driven fans and steam in 


furnaces, traveled the same exper! 


mental path and found with his somewhat crude 


and primitive devices that 30 cubie feet per oc 
cupant was the proper amount in new buildings, 


but even this impossible to obtain in buildings 
that already were in use. 

Mr. W. R. Briggs, engineer of the Sturtevant 
kan Company, and 


many others studving the 


problem from a practical and = engineering 
standpoint, added their evidence to the aeceumu 
lated data, and 
ard of 


if today, 


the end result was the stand 


50 eubie Teet pel occupant il we have 
not from an unwarranted and illogical 
basis, 


ussumption by the hygienists on a CO 


but by the practical experience of engineers 
who were 
the plants 

If we 


the light ot our pre sent knowledge ol heat loss 


designing, installing, and operating 


examine this subjeet still farther in 


from buildings, heat infiltration, heat carrying 
shown 
stated Let us take 
a few examples to illustrate this point 

Vo. J 


end ventilate a school building with a warm 


capacity of the air, ete., it can easily be 


that the facts must be as 


Exrampli Suppose we wish to heat 


ir furnace, or by means of a steam blast sys 


tem, without direct radiation in the classroom. 
The latter is the standard practice in Chicago 


schools at the present time. Assume an out 


door temperature of 10 Fahrenheit, a class 


room having 48 seats with the following dimen 


sions: floor 31’ x 24’, ceiling 13’ 


in the clear, 
The 


window area would be approximately 240 square 


having one exposed wall and attic above. 


feet and the total heat loss approximately 850 
iB. Be 1,440 
cubie feet of air per minute at a temperature 
of 104 of this heat 
loss and maintain a temperature in the 


U.’s per minute. It will require 
at the register to take care 
breath 
opinion that 
temperature is too 


ing zone of 70°. It is my even 


this inlet high for proper 


distribution and generally satisfactory results. 
However, a lower inlet temperature requires a 
greater amount of air. 

Mr. John Howatt, chief engineer of the Chi 
Board of recognized 
authority on school ventilation, advises me that 

1,400 ecubie 
(which is ap 
This 


maintain a 


Education, and a 


cago 


his standard practice is to apply 


feet OT alr per room per minute 


proximately 30 cubic feet per pupil). 


amount is required, he states, to 


temperature of 70° in the classroom with 10 
Fahrenheit out of doors, and a te mperature in 
the plenum chamber of 130 

Example No. 2 If we 


objectionable odors from a classroom, experience 


wish to remove the 


has demonstrated that 25 to 30 cubie feet per 


Continued on Page l 
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School Budgets and Budget Procedure 


Wallace Emerson 
(Concluded from July) 


Prescribed Budget Form 
The following tables give a very 
idea of the agencies prescribing the form of the 


adequate 


city school budget: 
Vv. Cities Where Budget Form is Prescribed by State 


Law 
Class I 35 cities Required in 8! 25% 
Class II 39 cities Required in 7 18 
Class IIIf 68 cities Required in 19 30 
Class IV 43 cities Required in 7 16 
Class V $2 cities Required in 15 41 
Total 212 5 25% ave. 


Vi. Cities Where Budget Form is Prescribed by State 
Superintendent 


Class | 35 cities Required in 2 06% 
Class II 39 cities Required in 5 13 
Class III 68 cities Required in 8& 1 
Class 1V 43 cities tequired in 6 14 
Class V 32 cities Required in 5 16 

Total 212 26 12% ave 
Vil. Cities Where Form is Prescribed by State Board 
Class 35 cities Required in 1 2.9% 
Class II 39 cities Required in 4 10 
Class IIL 65 cities Required in 6 10 
Class 1V i cities Required in 6 14 
(‘lass V 32 cities Required in 3% +) 

lotal 212 20 9.5% ave 
Vill. Cities Where Form is Prescribed by Municipal 


Authority 


Class I i) cities Kequired in 12 JAN 
Class II 39 cities Required in 2 if 
Class III 68 cities Required in 4 6 
Class 1V 43 cities Required in 2 h 
Class V 32 cities tequired in 0 0 
Total 212 20 9.4% ave. 


IX. Cities Where Form is Prescribed by City Board 
of Education 


Class | 35 cities Required in 19 54% 
Class II 3Y cities Required in 19 49 
Class II! 63 cities Required in 28 45 
Class IV 43 cities Required in 15 35 
Class V 32 cities Required in 8 25 
Total 212 Sv $2% 


‘Includes Washington, D. C 
Summary of Form Requirements 


Number Per Cent 
25 


Required by State Law peek axes . & 
Required by State Board 20) 9.5 
Required by State Superinte ndent 26 12 
Required by Municipal Authority im a 9.5 
Required by City Board of Education 89 42 
Not reporting heaeee o 
212 
XI Summary of Classes 
Class I-—-Form Prescribed by 
Number Per Cent 
(a) State Law pied ree 8 23 
(b) State Board cceeneaaeey 1 1.9 
(c) State Supt. pa cena ‘ 2 6 
(d) Municipal Authority ...... 12 34 
(e) City Board of Education... 19 54 


Form Prescribed by 
Number 


Class Il 
Per Cent 
18 


(a) State Law 7 

ES eee 4 10 
(c) State Supt. 5 13 
(d) Municipal Authority : ‘ 2 5 
(e) City Board of Educ ation.... . WW 49 


XII. 
Form Prescribed by 
Number 


Class Ill 
Per Cent 


(a) State Law . 5 seers, ae 30 
(b) State Board . se Terr 6 10 
RPT Perce rer rer rere 8 13 
(d) Municipal Authority .......... . 4 6 
(e) City Board of Education........ 28 45 
Class IV--Form Prescribed by 
Number Per Cent 
(a) State Law .... cg Ter 7 16 
(b) State Board.. : biesce wah 6 14 
(c) State Supt. ... sada 6 14 
(d) Municipal Authority .... eae 2 5 
(e) City Board of Education........ 15 35 


XV. 
Form Prescribed by 
Number 
(a) State Law . male seus . 1 


Class V 
Per Cent 
41 


ae eee Paw 3 9 
FE eee eer 5 16 
(d) Municipal Authority ........ vege 0 0 
(e) City Board of Education...... s 25 


From the summaries tabulated we see that 
cent of the cities have their form pre 
scribed by the city board of education; 9.5 per 
cent, by 


#2 per 
municipal authority; 12 per cent, by 
the state superintendent; 9.5 per cent, by the 
state board; and 25 per cent, by the state law. 
Or, considering these requirements by classes, 
we find that 54 per cent of the cities of the first 
class that the city board of education 
prescribes their form; 34 per cent, that it is 
prescribed by municipal authority; and 23 per 
cent, by state law. In cities of the second class, 
the board of education prescribes the form in 
49 per cent of the cases, which is the most sig- 
nificant percentage in this group. Cities of the 
third class report 45 per cent as prescribed by 
the city boarl, and 30 per cent by the state law. 
Cities of the fourth class report 35 per cent 


report 


and cities of the 
fifth class, 41 per cent by the state law and only 


prescribed by the city board; In the 212 cities, 47, or 22 per cent, report 
an elaboration of the standard budget; 42, 

We may summarize 20 per cent, 
by far the larger 
board of education 


prescribes the budget form, the fifth class only 


25 per cent by city boards. a condensation; 26, or 12 per cent, 


the practice by saying that in use the standard budget practically unchanged, 
while 67 cities, or 32 per cent, make no attempt 


whatever to conform to the standard budget. 


number of cases, the city 


reporting u larger percentage prescribed by the In a former paper on the principles of budget 
state law. making, we noted that one of the fundamentally 
In comparing budget forms with the standard desirable traits of a budget was that it should 
published by the United States Bureau be standardized. This applies of course, to the 
Edueation, we get the following tabulations: budget within the city, 


XVI. Cities Whose Budget is an Elaboration of the 
Standard Budget 


form 
year by year. In a 
larger sense, this is true for the country in gen- 


Ciass I 35 cities Elaboration in 10 2% eral inasmuch as modern school administration 
Class II 39 cities Elaboration in 12 31 : 5 : 
Class III 65 cities Elaboration in 17 27 is based on an evaluation of general practice, 
Class 4 3 cities Elaboration in 5 12 . . ° ° 
Class v a2 cities Blaboration in 3 v And such an evaluation is impossible unless 
there be a standardization of procedure by 
Total 212 47 22 uve I by 





XVII. Cities Whose Budget is a Sandenention of the whieh to judge it. 
Standard Budget : . 4 
Class I 35 cities Condensation in 4 11 Cost Accounting as Basis of Budget 
Class Il 39 cities Condensation in 11 28 : ps 
Class II] 68 cities Condensation in §& 1:3 ln reply to the question, “Is your budget 
Class IV 43 citie Condensation in 12 2A ‘ — . . 
fean 4 «t aitien «Ganteneetion ta 1 cme based on a careful cost accounting of the 
rotal 212 2 20%, _ previous year or years ” we get the following: 
AVIII. Cities Whose Budget is Standard Budget XXVI. Cost Accounting as Budget Basis. 
Class I 5 cities Same in 4 11° Class | 35 cities Based on Cost Acctg. in 35 100% 
Class II 39 cities Same in 4 10 Class II 39 cities Based on Cost Acctg.in 36 92 
Class III 68 cities Sume in 11 18 Class III 68 cities Based on Cost Acctg.in 61 95 
Class I\ 43 cities Same in < 12 Class IV 48 cities Based on Cost Acctg. in 43 100 
Viass V 32 cities Same in 2 6 Class V 32 cities Based on Cost Acctg. in 32 94 
rotal 212 26 12% ave fotal 212 205 97% ave 
XIX. Cities Which Make un Attempt to Conform to ‘ a 7 ‘ 
. inne tls” We see, then, that 205 cities out of the 212 
Class I 45 cities No attempt in 1 7 OF near ca aa a» . ali p 
Mo is ae citi te attemet in 8 >) (Y7 per cent) base their budget making on a 
Class III 68 cities No attempt in 21 bed cost accounting system. Of course we do not 
Class LV 453 cities No attempt in 14 4 - A 
Class V $2 cities No attempt in 11 4 cnow what type of cost accounting was used, 
Total 212 a7 30 ave. Whether it be up to the minute or some primi- 
XX. Summary. : tive method. The fact remains that there is an 
Comparison with State Budget All Classes of Cities Mage - hs 
Number Per Cent attempt to earry on the schools’ financial policy 
A. Cities having Elaboration 47 22 
B. Cities having Condensation . 42 “0 D4 on a sound bases. 
«. Cities having Standard Budget. 26 12 } - oe 
D. Cities making no attempt to Statistical Departments 
conform , 67 oz . ne P atio . . , ” 
ick *'peeeemnane her Gilnmees The following tabulati mn shows what we 
Class ; vould expect it show, viz., that a statistical 
Number Per Cent dl 
(a) Elaboration 10 29 department is a luxury afforded only by the 
t Condensatio t 11 1% | “| ’ . 
oc en eine { 11 larger cities. Every up-to-date superintendent 
(d) No attempt Ls 37 s, of course, his own statistician if he does not 
“XIE. Glace Il oe f course, h stati C loes 
Number Per Cent have money hire one—which is undoubtedly 
(a) Elaboration 12 Lt , ‘ ° ; . 
(b) Condensation 11 vg: 9% the case in most instances, judging from the 
(c) Standard Budget 4 10 J a ? ati ‘ 
(d) No attempt . 20 following tabulation: 
aa 7 — Epa XX VII. Cities Having Statistical Departments. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Class I 35 cities Statistical Departments in 16 46 Aid in Budget in 10 62 
Class Il 39 cities Statistical Departments in 1) 26 Aid in Budget in 3 33 
Class III 68 cities Statistical Departments in 4 iF Aid in Budget in 2 50 
Class IV 48 cities Statistical Departments in 1 2 Aid in Budget in 1 100 
Class V 32 cities Statistical Departments in 1 3 Aid in Budget in 0 0 
212 15° 16 50% 
XXIII. Class mI ' : Budget Responsibility 
umber ’er Cent ° ° 
(a) Elaboration 17 27} } In a former article we called attention to 
t ‘ snsatio 8 13 57% . . . 
Oy Bandana Boage 1 18 the fact that the best practice (following the 
(d) No attempt 21 3 analogy of state and municipal budgeting) 
XXIV. Class IV 
Number Per Cent demands that the budget be formulated by the 
(a) Elaboration ...... ere oe 12 vit Se 
(b) Condensation . ; . 3 28} \ 510% executive. ’ 
(c) payer ete Budget ; 14 Ly XXVIII. Cities Where Clerk or Business Manager’ is 
(d) No attempt ares ae ¥ od Alone Responsible. 
, en reed ee Cont ClassI 35cities Clerk Responsible in 11 31 
— — ar ClassII 39cities Clerk Responsiblein 5 13 
‘a Cor eee tp ' 4 om Lage, Class III 68 cities Clerk Responsiblein 7 11 
(c) Standard Budgei > “g [°° ClassIV 48cities Clerk Responsiblein 5 12 
-) Standarc dge y Class V 32cities Clerk Res in 5 6 
(d) No attempt 11 34 20 cee Cpe 5 
Cities of Class I report 51 per cent of cases Potal 212 33-16% ave. 
. ; AXIX. Cities Where Superintendent Alone is Respon- 
where there is an attempt to econtorm in some sible. 
‘ ‘ ar rat: 27 rr eo Class I s5 cities Supt. Responsiblein 5 14% 
easure t - Sti ‘ budget; 3 | A > ses “ : r 
measure to the tandard budge ia per cent Class II 39 cities Supt. Responsible in 21 54 
where there is no attempt. In this group, 29 ClassIII 68 cities Supt. Responsible in 32 51 
‘ > on ClassIV 48 cities Supt. Responsible in 24 56 
per cent report an elaboration of the standard ClassV  32cities Supt. Responsiblein 10 3 
budget. Total 212 92 43% 
In Class II, we note that 69 per cent con XXX. Cities Where Statistician is Alone Responsible, 
form in a general way to the standard budget, Classi. 35cities Statistician Responsible in 0 
— : “ ClassII_ 389cities Statistician Responsible in 0 0 
and 20 per cent make no attempt; in Class ITT, Class III 68 cities Statistician Responsiblein 0 0 
< ; ClassIV 48cities Statistician Responsiblein 0 0 
57 per cent conform in some measure, and Class V 32cities Statistician Responsiblein 0 0 
“ Vinee TY. & . . 7 — -_ — 
per cent do not. In Class IV, 51 per cent con Total 212 2 0 
29 - § YY 
form ; nA sed cent do not. r Class bag per XXXI._ Cities Where pened or Committee of Board 
cent conform, 34 per cent do not. ie per : onsible. 
I I Class I 35 cities Board ~y o> in 5 14% 
centage of each group unaccounted for made ClassII_ 39cities Board Responsiblein 1 3 
ome hi ati Class III 68 cities Board Responsiblein 2 me 
no answer to this question. ClassIV 48cities Board Responsiblein 4 9 
on _ Class V 32cities Board Responsiblein 3 9 
1The percentages are due to the failure of certain ’ —. . . 
cities to give information on this point. Total 212 15 7% ave. 
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Cities with Jvint Responsibility (Superin 
tendent, Statistician, Business Manager). 
35 cities j ; = 


AANII 
I Joint Responsibility in 12 4% 
11 s Joint Responsibility in 12 31 
ss 111 68 cities Joint Responsibility in 19 30 
“lass LV 43 cities Joint Responsibilityin 8 19 
\ 2 citic Joint Responsibility in 9 2S 


 citle 


212 60 28% ave. 

In the above tables we notice that in a large 
proportion of the cities of the first class (that 
‘ eent) 


s, 31 per the clerk is the responsible 


othee) In cities of the second class the super- 
ntendent assumes the responsibility in a 
vreater 1 umber of cases (54 per cent). This is 


true ol cities of the third and fourth classes 
cities of the fifth class there seems 


to be no uniformity in practice, though perhaps 


the superintendent is responsible in a slightly 
proportion of cases (31 per cent). 


faking the 212 cities as a whole, in sixteen 
ceit the responsibility devolves upon the 
business manager; in 43 per cent, upon 
perintendent alone; in 


seven per cent, 


hoard of education or a committee of 
he board; and in 28 per cent ypon some com 
f the executive group (superintend 
ticlan, and business manager). We 
iy say, then, that in only seven per cent of 


ses St idied does the responsibility rest 
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decided by 
with them. 


those most intimately acquainted 


The function of the superintend 


ent should he to co ordinate, evaluate, and con- 


solidate the itemized requirements of his sub 
ordinates. ' 

Authorization of Budget 

come to the consideration of the 


When we 


final authorization of discuss 
what is admitted to be the most important fac- 
noted in 


the earlier part of this article, the body which 


the budget, we 


tor in budget procedure; for, as we 


controls the authorization of the school budget 


controls the school policy. The following tabu 


lations show the present status throughout the 
eountry : 


Where Final Authority Rests With City 


ANXVIII, 

Board 
Class I 55 cities Authority with Board in 13 37% 
Class Il 39 cities Authority with Board in 28 St) 
Class III 63 cities Authority with Board in 39 2 
Class LV #3 cities Authority with Board in 23 D4 
Class V 2 cities Authority with Board in 14 44 


212 112 52% 
AXAXANAIX. Where Final Authority Rests with the City 
Council or Commission. 


Class I so cities Authority with Council & 25¢ 
Class Il 39 cities Authority with Council 5 13 
Class 111 68 cities Authority with Council 7 11 
Class IV 43 cities Authority with Council 7 16 
Class Vo S2cities Authority with Council 0 0 


212 27 15% ave 
XL. Where Final Authority Kests with a County 


ss : 5 . r Board. 
r egislative body, which 18 diametri Class I cities Authority with ¢ Bal t 11°; 
. Class Il cities Authority with ¢ Ba 4 1) 
ppost d to sound budget practice, Class II] 63 cities Authority with Co. Bd. 3 h 
, ‘ . reatet , am Class IV 48 cities Authority with ¢ Bal 4 y 
Whe urn to the question of who actual (lass V 2 cities Authority with ¢ Bad. 5 16 
prepares the budget, we find practically the 
] ° 212 - ve ive 
situation holds true, except that in the 
: . ALI Where Final Authority 
he preparation of the budget by the Class | 5 cities Authority with Electorate in...... 
yard of edueation we have a frequency of only Class I] MY Citic Authority with Electorate in 
: , fe Class II] 68 cities Authority with Electorate in 
cent instead of seven per cent. Che Class 1\ Hs cit Authority with Electorate in 
. (lass \ ci Authorit with Electorate in 
bulat s as follows: 
AXAIILI Cities Where Clerk or Business Manager 212 
Alone Prepares Budget. . 
Class | es Clerk Prepares in 11 31 XLII. Where Final Authority Rests with Other 
( I] cities Clerk Prepares in 10 26 Miscellaneous Bodies 
( s Ill es Clerk Preparesin 5 s tinsel 
( Iv 4 é Clerk Preparesin 0 0 ; ” 
( 3 \ tis Clerk Preparesin 3 9 fax Conservation Commission 1 
Budget Bureau Office 1 
ly ps} ] 14‘, ave State Board of Tax Commiss i > 
NAALV Cities Where Statistician Alone Prepares County Auditor 1 
Budget. State Educational Auditor nd Assistants ; 
Statistician Preparesin 2 6 County Superintendent 2 
( lI icities Statistician Preparesin 0 0 State Board of Educat - 
( 111 ¢ ties Statistician Preparesin 0 0 State Board of Education and Legislature 1 
IV 4 es Statistician Preparesin 0 0 
\ ties Statistician Preparesin 0 0 | il Mis mn r 12 
2 1° ave Not auswering S 
XXXV. Cities Where Superintendent Alone Prepares Budget 
Superintendent Prepares in.... 1 11 
I ) s Superintendent Prepares in.... 10) <6 
l ( ties Superintendent Prepares in.... | 
1\ tie Superintendent Prepares in.. 2 4 
ties Superintendent Prepares in 1 7 
1 
ad | 38 ave 
NNAVI. Cities With Joint Executive Responsibility. We note in the above that over half the cities 
, I ties Joint Preparation in 17 19° 2 
I] i cities Joint Preparation in 18 15 studied (52 per cent be exact report that 
( Ill 6 es Joint Preparation in 22 35 , . . , 
( I j Joint Pre Sasation in 13 20 tive board Oo! ed eat a the i ithor Alig hody 
Foint Preparation in 8 29 In eities of the th re ( Iss, it will be li ited, this 
78 411% ave. per centage runs as high as 62 per cent, and it 
ANNAVIL Cities Where Board of Committee of Board oe e 4) “ae: Qn ag 
> elties of the first Class, aS 1lOW aS of per cent 
Prepares Budget. : : d : 
( | ‘ Board Prepares in 0 iv (Cities giving the city coun is final authority 
i] , Board Preparesin 7 ‘ . 
‘ It ¢ Board Preparesin 0 ‘) numbe r Zi. or thirteen per cent of the total. 
Board Preparesin 5 12 ’ = 9 . T) 90 
Board Preparesin 38 9 With a range of six to 256 per cent. he 2 per 
9 1 av eent, as we wi ld ‘ xpect, “are fo ind in cities of 


\id by Subordinates in Preparing Budget 
ed in many school systems that a 
document handed down from above, 
linates are not privileged to change 
nd which they have little part in 
| the 


rs, principals, 


question of “aid rendered 


teachers, and jani 


the following tabulation, indieat 


ber of cities in the total group 
iid: 
\AAVILI Aid in Preparing Budget. 
79 7 
Number Per Cent 
80 38 
s 57 27 
44 21 
46 22 


ee iperintendents reported a desire 


ese subordinates play a great part in 
ration of the budget. It seems en 


) 


Mar ager may be called Financial Seer 
ller, Business Director, ete. 
specialization 


that questions of detail should be 


the first elass, where city councils dominat: 
education to a greater extent tha 1 else whe re 

wenty eities, or nine per cent of the total 
report the I itnorit Ss restll with a 
eounty board ( f some sort Phe runge here is 
from five to sixteen per cent, and this grou 
does not form a large proport of the total 
Another Mmimportant group = that which 
the final authority rests with the city elee 
forate Twelve eities (si) per eent) are re 
ported as coming under ft ithority This 
includes two cit ( vhere thi d-fashioned town 
meeting still preva Is 

The miscellaneous authorizations amount to 


26. or to twe lve per cel # ind in some cases are 


peculiarities of state laws, in others are hand 
overs from city customs. Eight per cent of the 
total number of cities did not reply to this ques 
tion 

It was first thought best to group the above 


eategories into political ind non political 
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groups; but such a procedure could only be an 
arbitrary one, since it seems impossible to de 
termine which is political and which is not. 
However, considering the city board of edu 
cation as non-political, and the average city 
council as political, an attempt was made to 
discover if possible any relationship which 
might exist between the political factor and the 
percentage which the school expenditure is of 
city expenditure. The accompanying histogram 
shows that a definite relationship does exist, and 
that budgets under complete control of school 
boards represent a larger relative proportion of 
city funds than those under complete control 
of the council. It will be noted that the means 


are as follows: 


Board of Education......... M 43.815 per cent = 1.76 
Coe, GE. as csduakdesacies M 31.95 per cent 04 
There is a difference of 11.65 between the 


two means, which is a very significant differ 
ence if conceived in relation to either mean. 

It may be said, therefore, that there is a very 
schools from a 


material advantage to the 


financial (roughly speaking’) in 


the budget. 


standpoint 

school board control of This was 

shown by Frazier. 

Current Practice in Expenditure of the Budget 
The 

that it represents answers from 112 cities only; 


hut it is sufficiently important to be included in 


following tabulation is ineomplete, in 


this study : 


Rests with City Electorate 


1 
1 , 
6 1 
” 6 
12 6% ave 


ALI. Expenditure of the Budget. 


Number Per Cent 
Cities giving Superintendent a free hand 37 17 
‘ities giving Business Manager a free hand 6 > 
‘ities giving Superintendent and Business 
Manager together a free hand........ 21 10 
‘ities giving Superintendent a free hand 


within certain limits 4 2 
Cities where Superintendent Business 
Manager and Board co-operate in hand 
ling expenditures ‘ . 10 a) 
Cities where Board passes on each item... 34 16 
112 
Not reporting »» 100 
212 


By the 


practice in budget expenditure is still in a state 


above it may seem that the current 


of flux: there is no pronounced policy. It is 
evident that the principle of expenditure of the 
budget by exeeutive authority has not entirely 
expenditure by the 


We have not sufti 


cient data to check by, but it seems probable 


superseded the eustom of 


hoard or board committee. 


that the tigures shown above are more encour 
wing than 


doubtedly 


might be expected ; there is un- 
a trend toward more universal execu- 


tive expenditure, 


In closing this paper, a word might be said in 
regard to the relationship which the writer sup 
posed exists between the assessed valuation to 
the true valuation, and the legal upper limit of 
tuxation permitted by state laws. It was sup 
posed that a’ high\negative correlation would be 
That is, if an 


assessed valuation was low, it was thought that 


found betwe@n these two items. 


a correspondingly high upper limit would pre 


vail to econteract this. Upon correlating these 


; 


wo items, a negative correlation of .1225 was 


found. An interpretation of this would seem to 
be that a high assessed valuation does not neces 
sarily mean a low upper limit of taxation, nor a 
low valuation a high upper limit of taxation. 
That 


rectly, a district with a low valuation does not 


is, if we interpret this correlation cor 


make up Tor this fact by a high upper limit of 
taxation. 
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Some Qualifications Required of the Principal 
of a Modern High School 


Harold E. Warner 


Aside from a large city school superintend 
eney, there is probably no position of publie 
trust in the world demanding a wider range of 
qualifications, or higher qualifications, than 
those required of the principal of a modern high 
school—that is, if the principal is to realize even 
remotely the high possibilities of his office. Let 
is see what some ot these qualifications are 

l The principal of a modern high sehool, 
senior or junior, must have a natural aptitude 
for organization work. In other words, the size 
of his school must bear no relation to the smooth 
and efficient operation thereof. Enrollment. is 
the easiest and quickest acquirement of a public 
school In fact, the city school has not reached 
its natural condition until it is over-crowded 
But the efficient principal has the knack of 
dividing and sub dividing the responsibilities of 


management as they m iltiply so that the school 


moves On se renely 
The question 1s sometimes asked “Tlow 
irve should the modern high schoo! het” In 


he writer’s judgement the etfective size of a high 
ehootl is mited only byy the physical plant and 
the organizing ability of the principal ussuming, 


] 


t assistance. If a school 


ot COUTSE, adequa ‘ 
iper ntendent ean with adequate assistanes 
direct. the edueation of 70,000 children, for ex 
unple, what is to prevent a high school principal 
from doing the same thing, if ever a high school 
should gre that large ‘ 

2 Yet, with his broader grasp of affairs, the 
high schoo principal must combine an nfinite 
“LPMLOTES bor detail No “arm chair philoso 


pher” ean control discipline In a modern high 


schoo! It is possible for a man to be a really 
great edueator and vet be totally unable to man 
gre i high school. There are a thousand little, 

finitessimal., “don'ts” that have to be eternally 


followed up, all the high-flown theories against 


‘dont’s” notwithstanding Just one illustra 
tol The first snowfall of every year brings 

ih t the most rres stible te mptation to ene 
by ( ! snowballs about the school 
yrounds It is a shame to have to stop it! I 
ke to thre snowballs myself! 

But the negative side of discipline Is today, 
of course, the smallest part of it. Savs Pro 


fessor W. R. Smith in his recent treatise on 
chool discipline :! 

“In the ‘good old days’ of the pedagogical 
autocrat, discipline was a fairly simple matter. 
The teacher was a man; his pupils were children 
and youth. It was his business to command, 
theirs to obey. If difficulties arose, the appeal 
to might was instant. No fine-spun theories of 
moral suasion or the child’s right to the expres- 
sion of his personality intervened. Treatment 
of misdeameanors was direct, emphatic, and 
generally physical. Pupils were individualized. 
Group spirit and cooperation were discounten- 
anced. Silence, rigidity of posture, and uni- 
formity of response were sought. The moral 
law consisted of obedience, study, memoriter 
recitation. Discipline was a servant of learn- 
ing, rather than of character building. Conse- 
quently there were no principles to bother 
with—”’ 

(On the contrary. 1n today’s positive and con 


structive methods to borrow from thie words 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s beautifu little 
Christmas Creed—“Here is a task for all that a 
1 f fortitude and delicacy.” 


The principal must have a clear concep 
tion of the general meanings of education and 
the ability to work them into practice. 

The principal should understand the most 
modern edueational theories right down to their 
practical working-out through the curriculum. 

“Constructive School Discipline.” by Walter R 
Smith. Ph. D., Professor of Educational Soclology at 
the University of Kansas. 


| think he should go even a step further than 
the familiar “questionnaire” type of graduate 
information which knows what a lot of schools 


ure doing: hie should know u hy thre schoo] Is 


he selection and development of ge od teach 
ers is not the least of a principal’s capacities, 
even though, in the larger school, he has to turn 
a large part of this vital work over to the first 
or second assistant. 

1. The principal should have some knowledge 
Llis school should 


be an edueational research laboratory. Ile 


of modern research methods. 


should be systematically studying the actual 
operation of many of the phases of school work 
with a constant resultant of readjustment and 
improvement. For example, in the matter of 
discipline cases, Which are the principal’s daily 
JOY; he will be making a sociological study of 
misbehavior types and causes. Such a study 
may some day lead to some form of social ser 
vice work like that of the large industrial cor 
porations, as for example, the Ford Motor Com 
pany. Not long ago on a= certain morning, 
three boys happened to be sent to my office for 
discipline simultaneously from. three different 
classes The small eard which each student 
sent to the office for discipline Is req ired to fill 
mut (partly for the impression this action makes 
pol the stude nt) reve tiled the fact that each of 
these three boys comes from a home where one 
or both of the parents are permanently absent 
trom the hore 

The principal will be st lV ing the problem of 
moral education. 

The use of the latest mental tests and meas 
rements Is now a matter of course 

5. It will be helpful if the principal shal 
have had personal experience with the work of 
some of the various departments under his 


Supervision, s ich as the manua traini y shops, 


cit re stic urt and Sele nce laboratories, yusIness 
practice, or the fine arts lake the fine arts for 


llere is ra larg 


ge 
a $20,000 pipe organ. You would think that 


, 
school 


CXAMIPLE. Cg lipped with 
the music department would have Initiative 
enough to make use of this asset, that there 
would be periodie recitals, bringing before st) 

dents and publie the best organists of the eity 
ind state Alas, not so But some day thers 
will come to the executive helm an artistic soul 
with enough actual experience to bring his sou! 
to earth, and then there will be “music in the 
air, When the twilight’s gentle sigh—ete.” You 


ask me why it is that executive impulse must s 


otten he riven to departmental activities whose 
Necessity should bye self-evident. | answer that 
| know only that this is too frequently the case 
In fact, it is but platitude to say that if y 

approach iv large organization and find the 
wheels of its several departments all turning 
busily and creatively, vou may depend Upon it 
that back somewhere in the inner sanetum is 
“the old man” quietly sending forth Vitalizing 
impulses, just like the big dynamo in a large 
power plant. 

o The principal can well use all the actual 
experience he may possess in the management 
of the major extra-curricula activities of thé 
school, such «as cadets, athletics, publieations, 
and various student clubs. The supervision of 
ke 


gree of skill in business and personnel manage 


many of these student activities requires a 


ment equal to that required in the experienced 
direction of many a commercial enterprise. 
low can the principal, for example, insist that 
the school publications shall stand upon their 


lithabielal feet vithout subsidy from thy 


eneral chool finds inte =s he hie hy id Opry de 


gree of experrence in bringing this about At 


ist thre re 1 «et rtain added force in the diree 
tion of that principal who urges his faculty to 
the accomplishment of difficult tasks which he 
himself, in bygone vears as a teacher, has been 
able to accomplish. 

Phere is no larger problem in the secondary 
schools today than the problem of athletics. Tt 
is a tield of dynamite charged with power for 
infinite good or tremendous harm. The _ ulti- 
mate coutrol of school athletics is no problem 
for the novice. It rather demands the very best 
of the qualities of sympathy, tact, and vision 
which are the outgrowth of actual experieice in 
the field. 

7 The principal must have conside rable 
ability in methods of financial control, sehool- 
fund raising, and general accounting and bus; 
ness methods. Consider the problem of the 
raising of funds within the school itself. lhe 
principal, at the outset of the school vear, knows 
there will be required several hundred dollars to 


operate the seve ral 


student activities, as well as 
need for a considerable amount of monev_ to 
meet miscellaneous building expenses not  pro- 
vided for in the usual equipment and repair 
appropriations of the school board. Ile must 
not only initiate the raising of these funds, but 


upon systematic accounting methods and 


sound business procedure in their raising and 
disbursement Ke owlng is an actual state 
ment of receipts and expenditures of a small 
high school of 500 students for the tiseal vear of 


1925-1924 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEN. 
DITURES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
For the Fiscal Year 1923-1924 


Receipts 
Balance on Hand, July 1, 
1923 ; weer re ee ee XXXXX 
Student Lockers Fund (De- 
posits and fees).........$ 204.70 
Lost Books (Student re 
placement payments) .. 15.02 
Print Shop (Job Work) ‘ &.50 
School Publications (Ads 
and Subscriptions) 245.45 
Athletics (Admissions to 
Games ) ; i * 65.47 
Dramatics .. Seth des 174.81 
Miscellaneous i 1.31 
Fund Collections (N. E. A. 
dues; Red Cross dues; 
Sale of Xmas Red Cross 
Seals, etc.) 155.60 


Interest (Lunch Room de 
posits ) ‘ ek eee : 2.( 
Lunch Room gross receipts. 4,765. 


Total Receipts for Year... 
Expenditures 

Student Locker Fund (Re- 

pairs and refund of De- 

posits) Peer e re TCC: Me. 
Lost Books (replacements. 

The balance of the $45.02 

collected was used subse 

quent to June 30) va 16.69 
Print Shop Supplies. . 16.75 
School Publications, (Lino 

typing, Engraving, Photo 


$5,671.23 


“en aa” i 173.42 
Athletics (Playground sup 

plies) ; cua pie ae 64.62 
Dramatics .. 25.62 


Miscellaneous B u ild i ng 
Needs ‘ 71.76 


Fund Returns (See receipts 


opposite) ) aa 7 155.60 
School Banne) Sigeiacn 24.00 
Honor Award Pins (pre 

sented to students) . 58.91 
Lunch Room 

Equipment .-$ 10.95 


Labor 


sa 928.50 
Foodstuffs 


3,113.80 4,053.25 
Total payments for year 


Balance on Hand, June 
30, 1924 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Some Problems of Compulsory Education 


R. F. Peters, Superintendent of Schools, Cloverport, 


It is by no means a closed issue as to whether 
edueation of children is 
the contro- 
and Thorn 


dyke relative to the intelligence of individuals, 


or not the eompulsory 


feasible or desirable. In view of 


versy between Professors Bagley 


we are obliged to admit that we are vet at sea 


many lines. Professor Bagley is of the 
that the 


of the quality of the training given in 


along 


opinion high or low intelligence is 
result 
the schools. Professor Thorndyke, on the other 
hand, helieves that individuals are born into a 
state of high or low intelligence, and that no 
quality or quantity of training will improve the 
For the most part, modern 
the 


A vast amount of research 


state ol intelligence. 


psychologists are inclined to agree with 


atter point of view. 


work and investigation will be necessary in 
rder to evolve a theory that mav serve as a 
hasis on which to work. If it is proved that 


Professor Thorndyke and the psychologists are 
correct, it may readily be seen that compulsory 


edueati n 


in some eases is ra needless expendi 


ture of time and money. We are merely trying 


to force children of low 


intelligence to do the 


impossible, namely, to improve themselves 


1] 
mental 


I cite the Baglev-Thorndyvke controversy sole 


of showing that some of 


for the purpose our 
premises in the matter of compulsory educa 
may possibly be false and, consequently, 


that extreme legislation in the direction of com 
Of course. the ad 


laws do 


pulsory education 1s absurd. 


wuates if compulsory attendance not 


make intelleetual 


indoubted|s s 


eation will 


n that ed 
viant of children, but 
Ve 1! aa nd the 


Values of Regular Attendance 


they do 
improvement of intelligence, 


to Thorndyke, is impossible. 


yr the various phases of the ques 
edueation, we shall 


mmipulsors confine 


elves to conditions as 


thev exist at present 
nd not as they may be in the future. Un 
est! thlv, at the present stage of eduea 
development, we attribute certain values 
PL r attendance at sehool of all ehil 
re physieally and mentally capable 
tending If this were not true, it would 
li ttic natter to explain why compulsory 
due ! \ have ever been formulated and 
passed 

\sid tx educationa value, the chief 
( es. ilur attendance at school is” the 
" regular and svstematic habits by 
he These habits do not depart with the 
Piss childhood: they become a part of 
fe itself The routine of the schoolroom is 
xceeding|y trying on the bubbling enthusiasm 
the normal, growing ehild, and if he can sue 
Ss thstand the ordeal, the chances ar 
nst his making a failure of his 
Nh nanny respects, for the great mass 
\" t - miply a matter of routine. and 
of the schoolroom should prepare 
| the long and arduous duties of 
rs, in whatever voeation or pro 

Slo! ippen to follow. 
In iddit ! to the formation of destrabl« 
le habit regular attendance at school helps 
e child t find himself sooner than he would 
! r leit ft himselt Ile discovers that there 
thing that interests him more than 
mbined and he bends all his etforts 
more about the thine that appeals to 

tl 


‘ majority of cases, the schoolroom 
where he 


ch he hs 


can cultivate the in 
Ss acquired, and the result is 
desire for 


that he 


edueation izes him = so 


cannot escapr The efficient 


teacher is constantly on the alert to note the 
interests of children. If the ambi- 


tion is worthy, it is the business of the teacher 


individual 


to stimulate and encourage it; if unworthy, the 
teacher should inhibit it and see that the ehild 
is put on the right track. 

The child’s desire for knowledge increases in 
proportion to the regularity of his school at- 
tendance. children 


Few like to 


school in their earlier vears for the 


really ittend 
simple rea 
son that there is a considerable gay between the 
home and the school, and it is 


the child adjust 


that 
The 
process of adjustment is sometimes painful, and 
there is a that the child 
dislike for that will 
opportunity for schooling has passed. 


necessary 
himself to the change. 
danger form a 
the 
In some 
manner he acquires the attitude that the school 
is a sort of jail to 


may 


school 


endure until 


which children are sent 
their Such an attitude on the 
any child is abnormal and dangerous 
should be immediately corrected. The 
difficulty may be offset in most cases by regular 
the child, brought 


vgainst will. 
part of 
and 


attendance of about by co 


operation between a diplomatic parent and a 
sympathetic teacher. 
In the foregoing paragraphs we have con 


the value of 
apples to the child. Our discussion would be 
incomplete if we failed to 


relates to 


sidered regular attendance as it 


note its value as it 
the school and community. 

In the first place, 
irdization of 


a highly desirable stand 


instruction is made possible in 
the school where good attendance prevails. 1 
am sure that any good teacher will coneur in 


the statement that nothing so hampers progres 
sive instruction Edu 


series 


us irregular attendance 
cation, as we have it today, consists of a 
of graded steps leading from the kindergarten 


to the university. Consequently, it is necessary 


that a certain amount of ground be covered 
each year in order that our instruction may 


This 


ground cannot be adequately covered if lrregu 


fall into a uniform and logical sequence. 


lar attendance is 
that it 


tolerated to such arf 
interferes Very 
fail work as it Is 
outlined in the syllabus provided for them, and 


extent 
with 


progress. 


often, 


teachers to complete their 


in the main the failure is due to stopping by 
the wayside in an effort to bring up with the 
remainder of the class, pupils who are irre 


gular in While 
members of the class or 
that, 


has not 


attendance. 
uttended to, the othe: 
idle. 


of the vear, 


these are being 


vrade are Che results are 


at the end 
the 
required amount of work, the pupils of regular 
attendance 


the 


teacher covered 


have become indolent and careless, 
and the percentage of retardation is increased. 
The group has suffered a grave injustice bi 
cause of the , a 
dividuals. In 


has 


shortcomings of a few of its in 
the 


remedied in a 


larger cities this situation 


been measure by 


special 


classes, opportunity classes, ete., but in smaller 


towns and in the rural sections where funds are 
not available for the application of remedial 
measures, irregular attendance is a menace to 
The cor 
rection of the evil of irregular attendance would 


effect 


the instruction given in our sehools 


progressive and effective instruction 


have a very salutary upon the quality of 


In the second place, the regular attendance 
of all pupils aids very materially in increasing 
the interest of the parents of 
Children are 


advertisers. If a 


a community In 
school activities. very effective as 
superintendent desires to 
arouse popular enthusiasm in behalf of any in 
novation or improvement, it is his first task to 


see that the children are properly informed reé 


Kentucky 


garding the matter. They in their turn advise 
their parents and in most instances, the wishes 
of the school executive are fulfilled 


friction. 


with little 
If irregular attendance is the 
rule in a community, it is exceedingly difficult 


or no 


to secure the cooperation and support of all the 


parents in carrying out a policy or making any 
sort of improvement. 


1 would not have it understood that 


re gular 


attendance at school invariably indicates 


good 
school spirit in a community. 


Ing, 


Generally speak 
it furnishes a basis on which to proceed 
the sentiment in a 
Various other factors which 
hot be discussed 


when ascertaining school 


community. need 


here must be taken into ae 


count in estimating popular sentiment in con 
nection with schools. 


Reasons for Irregular Attendance 


In view of the consistently good results of 


~ 


regular school attendance, as above, 


deseribed 
it is somewhat difficult to explain the opposition 
of many parents to compulsory education laws 
After we the 


gular attendance, we may be able in some meas 


have examined reasons for irre 
ure, to clear up this attitude of hostility that 
most certainly exists at the present time. We 


shall 


rise to irregular attendance and then endeavor 


investigate some of the conditions giving 


to determine the applicability of typieal com 


pulsory education laws to these conditions 


Undoubtedly, the main 


reasons for irregular 
school attendance are to be 
of children. Sickness 
Children 


incapacitated are hot 


found in the homes 


is not the least of these 
reasons, mentally on 


affected by 


there thre 


who are eithe r 


phy sically 
attendance laws and 


The 


with enforeing attendance laws sual Come 


compulsory 


matter rests. authorities who have to do 


contact with many cases of this sort, al 


most part, they promptly abandon all further 
efforts. Attendance othcers should see to it that 
all families in which sickness = fou d sar 


recelving 


“ul d 


roper attention from health author 
| | 


ities charitable 


institutions, if the latte 
seems to be necessary This is a large orde 
and will necessitate additional work on the part 


of attendance otheers. llowever. | Cul ot ae | He 


reason why they should not be req red to look 
after this phase of the work. Indeed, some 
officers do make some effort to see that cases of 
sickness are being prope rly eared for, but nearly 


all of them consider it outside their provires 


Exelusive of sickness, home conditions ar 


often a) deplorable “us to make it well nigh i 


possible for children to attend school for even 
a part of the time. When we look into suel 
homes and note the pitiable circumstances un 
der which some of the people live, it is not su 
prising that the children have no inclination or 
desire to attend school. They are the mnocent 
victims of their environment. More fortunate 
people have acquired the “let George do it” 
attitude toward these unfortunate ones. Wi 
leave the situation to the sociologists and socta 
workers and go on our Way biisstully blivio 

to the magnitude of the problem. To be sure 
if Ss a complicated problem, but the difficulty 
oft the problem does not absolve us of our duty 
to make some effort toward its solution Wi 
schoo! people should bestir ourselves to face i 


responsibilities. We cannot leave the problem 


to social workers, philanthropists, and attend 
ance officers. 
In general, the parents of childre 1 are 


school atendanece fal nto Ff 


ke linguent 1th 


classes: The unedueated class, the uw fort nate 


] 


class, the negligent class, and the vie is el 
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There is, of course, considerable overlapping 
among these types of people. 

For the most part, the individuals of the first 
class can hardly be held accountable for their 
condition. They were born into the world and 
their youth was spent in surroundings char- 
acterized by limited educational facilities. They 
were taught in the stern school of experience 
to earn bread by the sweat of the brow, and they 
pass the lessons on to their children. As a 
rule, they are somewhat sceptical on the sub 
They fail to see the ad 
vantages that will accrue to the individual 
through the training offered in schools. They 
tell you that schools are not “practical,” that 
from books wiil not buy 


ject of education. 


knowledge derived 
bread and butter, and that we no longer have a 
democratic government, because they are forced 
to send their children to school. 

The individuals just described make up one 
group of the uneducated class of people, but we 
cannot with justice say that they are represen 
tative or typical. Hundreds of uneducated peo 
ple are deeply grateful for the educational op 
portunities of the present day. They have be- 
come aware of their own intellectual inferiority 
and they are conscious of the fact that their 
children will be handicapped in life if they are 
not properly educated. It is indeed remarkable 
to note the sacrifices and struggles many such 
people will undergo, if necessary, in order to 
afford their children the chance of getting 
ahead in the world. 

In every community may be found people 
which we may eall unfortunate. Poverty, dis 


ease, and death are the usual contributing 


eauses of such conditions. Most generally, this 
class of people is uneducated, but in many in 
stances we find that a seemingly unrelenting 
fate has dragged a family from the highest to 
the lowest depths of society. Death may hav 
taken the head of the family or the mother and 
the remaining members may succumb event 
ually to the ravages of poverty, disease, and 
despair. In such families, it is an ineontro 
vertible fact that the children must work in 
order to earn money for the support of the 
family. If we would follow the precepts of the 
Great Teacher, we cannot compel these children 
to attend school until we have satisfied our 
selves that adequate provisions have been made 
for those who are dependent upon them In 
dividuais of this class are the greatest sufferers 
from the application of compulsory education 
laws. 
There is comparatively littl 

parents who are negligent in the matter « 
sending their children to school. 


administrator comes into daily 


people of this type, because they are to be found 


in every walk of life. They have certain ear 


marks by which they may be identified 
Usually, they send their children to 


that they will be “out of the way” 


seh ” | mt 


if one of their children becomes delinquent in 
attendance, they place the blame on the teacher. 
If a teacher or some other school authority 


apprises them of the fact that one of their chil 
dren is not attending school regularly, they 


sav: “Well, it is your business to see that 


children are in school.” In most cases the chil 


dren in families of this kind do as they wish 


at home and try to do the same at school. The 


lax discipline of the home invariably results in 
a bitter aversion to attending sehool on the 
part of the children, and eventually in their 


leaving it altogether. 


of this kind, the compulsory school attendance 


law is a very good weapon, and must be en 
forced to its fullest extent. 


It is altogether impracticable to discuss with 


in the limits of this paper, the vicious class of 


CXCUSC for 
¢ 
Eve ry school 


contaet with 


at home, and 


In dealing with people 
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parents. Children from such homes may well 
be classed among the unfortunates. If any do 
attend school regularly, the benefits received at 


schoo] are rendered useless by the pernicious 


influences of the home. Rarely indeed do we 


find exceptions to this rule. ‘Teachers cannot, 
as they oftentimes do, hold children wholly 
responsible for their vicious traits, because, in 
the majority of cases, their condition may be 
traced directly to the corrupt atmosphere of the 


ic 
I am exceedingly doubtful as to whether 


home. 
compulsory attendance laws are of any con 
siderable value in dealing with people of this 
type. 

Deficiencies in Compulsory Education Laws 

Now that we have given in a brief wavy the 
outstanding reasons for irregular attendance, 
is desirable that we ascertain wherein compul 
sory education laws are or are not effective in 
dealing with the conditions as they exist. In 
the beginning, permit me to say that I have no 
intention of denouncing compulsory education 
From the 


laws—as laws point of view of 


modern educational theory. the principles un 
fundamentally 


Generally speaking, the fault les not 


derlying such legislation are 
sound. 
so much with the laws themselves as with those 
who have to do with enforeing the laws. 
Postulating our discussion with this statement, 


} 


we shall endeavor to shov vyhnereln compulsory 


education iws,. AS 1dmil stered it present, often 


fail to accomplish all that is expected of them. 

(‘arelessness of teachers in reporting absences 
Ss one reaso! I itte! d nee laws are not effee 
tive It s to be regré tted that some teachers 
we St nprofessional as f I purposely to 
report certain absences that oceur among thei: 
pupils l have n mind stance that ma 
serve to illustrate tl nethie practices 

some time ‘ tenche nder my super 
ision failed C1 ICCESS1VE 
d s tmne. f non ] pers 

1 Vv i ( 1 ty lyst = ke 
that she had some 1 ! Ta ire ft report 
these ibsenees | " ed her eonee) , 
the miatte In being pressed for a reply, she 
about it I did not report thes¢ ibs nees beeause 
I did not tay more ec dren in my room 
| have more 1 vy than IT sh ld be expected to 
handle 7 ae Ss, some if thes pupils whi wert 
absent did nothing but ereate trouble while 
they were her d | og hetter with 


out them.” 


The above statement me fron teacher 
with fourtes rs of experience to her credit 
I sought ! i To} mething that might 
justify her iy er stand Since that time T 
have investigated carefully and T have come to 
the eonelusion that she was not in a elass bv 
herself There are others who will wilfulls 


neglect sueh vital matter Such 
the part of teachers serve only ti 


good effects that might result from the appli 


cation of compulsory ittendanece laws 
In considering further the question of in 
effective le gislatiol . 1. desire to de serihe the 


compulsory education lav 


of the 
legislation of its type In doi 


worst features that ean he 


who for the past few years have 1] oled out the 
educational svstem of Kentuecks as ! example 
of what a svstem should not be My only 


1 


motive in eiting this 


out certain of its provisions that are character 


istic of compulsory edueation laws generally. 


According to the provisions of the compulsory 


edueation law of Kentucky, 
the ages of 7 and 16 
attendance at an approved 


methods on 


nullify anv 


Kentucky. I] 
choose Kent icky’s law beea 1s¢ it c ntains some 
found in 
this, T have 


no desire tT? heecome allied \ it} those edueators 


particular law is to bring 


every child between 
years shall be in 
school every dav 





that said school is in session, provided that thy 


child is mentally and physically able to attend 


ind provided further, that the child has no} 
heen granted an employment certificate by the 
proper authorities. The penalty for violation of 
this law is set forth in the following words: 
“Any person who has a child under his control, 
and who fails to comply with the provisions of 
this section, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
and shall be fined not less than five dollars for 
each offense.” 

In spirit this law is good, but it is weakened 
ind rendered almost ineffective by the manner 
in which it must be enforced. It is enforcible 
mlv through the circuit courts of the various 
counties of the state. Hence, the county seats 
and tl 
the law and perhaps secure from it some de 


ie districts adjacent thereto may invoke 
eree of satisfaction, while the outlying towns 
and districts must content themselves by “bluff 
ing” the parents of delinquent children. To 
be sure, it is the duty of county officials to see 
that the law is enforced throughout the county 
and many of them do make honest efforts in 
that direction. Nevertheless, the « NH pulsory 
attendanee law is not enforeed in the outlying 
inecon- 


districts ol Kentueky. beea Is ot the 


venience of attending court, the nsignificanee 


of the penalty after the parent of a delinquint 
child has been found guilty as charged, and 


irious factors 


l’ormerly, each county was supposed t om 
plow a school attendanee officer hose ie tune 
tiol t was to entoret thre ittendan«e iw, but 
it present the county superintendent rf <chools 
sho hele rs this | irdet The d iti er inty 
Spel tence t ft Kent ely ire so ard us and 


multifarious that he is able to devote very little 
attendanee law. 
th eities and irger towns oft Kent ekyv the 


tunation ~ better, is boards ot ed Caution are 


nl | ible employ itte. d ree these rs. 
Kentucky's compulsory edueatio is 
defieient In = =6Vvet nother respect As stated 
I ( ie \ = foreibl on} throug the 
} tf « rts the Val = CS Now 
tive vheetl- ft 3 istics iny il ru -lowly. 
This is sespecially tru n Cases f f ire 
mply with the provision if the attendanee 
law. Suel Cases, when take ntoe irft, are con 


sidered of minor importance and, therefore, 


ire continued from time to time. By the time 


eases of this kind are 


closed, the offenders have moved to other neigh 


tried, the schools have 


horhoods, or the accused parents pay the small 
hne cheerfully, and—continue to keen their 
children out of sehool. The writer could eite 
instanees showing that several months elapsed 
between the serving of the warrant on the 
parent and the aetual trying of the case. The 


y 
; 
} 


obvious wav to solve this diffi 


f 


give 
hie polices and magistrates’ eourts jurisdiction 
in Cases of this kind. just as thev are vriven 
jurisdiction in CASCS of breach of the pence, 
Only a few experiences of this sort are 1%} 
quired to CONVINCE ra superintendent ! .chools 
of the futility of recourse to the attendance law. 
Ife then follows on of two courses open to him. 
Kither he 


pel parents to send their children oO 


Inakes Ho attempt whatever to com 
school, oF 
he endeavors to trighten them by holding over 
their heads a law that he cannot ise, if its use 
he 


himself violates the law by allowing others @ 


becomes imperative In the former ease, 
do so. In the latter ease, he will sooner OF 
later be obliged to order to 
Just hie re the people 
, and the super 


intendent becomes a laughing stoc] 


IN. 


invoke the law 
make good his threats. 


diseover the weakness of the law 


(Concluded on Page 139) 
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EW O| rAGE GYMNASIUM, BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOO! rYPEWRITING CLASSROOM LOOKING INTO TYPEWRITING 
EVANSVILLI IND BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOO! EVANSVILLE, IND 


Benjamin Bosse High School at tee ads ae 


Evansville, Indiana hibition cases, and various works of art. Theil 
Roswell C. Puckett, Principal are a number of built-in trophy and exhibition 





the sick 

Phe Be T josse High Sehool at Evans- iron gates have been placed in the two ene The ground floor of the west wing contains 

e, Indiana, e of the steadil nereasing the main south wing, on both floors, so to two large biology laboratories with a consertil 
number of high schools which are built with the close off the remainder of the building when this tory at the south end. a large room for the stor 
rele \ 1 combin y rehiteect ral beauty ind LIS part Is to he used tor a communit attain wre of specimens, rene1 1] antnnd lecture 
Hulne the community without a waste of The upper floor of this central section « room, mechanical drawing room, auto” repair 
publie mon ocated on a 15 acre tract co. tains the library with a seating capacity f 7h SHO} wood-v lng ops, and print shop. 
red tI rge trees of various kinds, the build students, a large library ork room and pel d The seeond floor contan the bov’ tudv hall, 
ng | natuy etting which adds to, rather eal room, the physics unit of the lecture room, tice practice room, | keeping, typewriting, 
thie detract from, if beaut) In the con Inborators ree store room d two dark horthand, musie, t r ! nd the offiee 
tructiol rx every tree was saved wher« Pos room ind a teachers’ « sulfaty ! ti ¢ f the boys’ pl 1 dire ! 

ble so that sidewalks were curved around them — able of holding ten desks for teachers. Teacher "he ground floor of the east ns 4 

























| ‘ ther than | e the tre 7 enerally ? { nad { room during indergarten 1 m as temporal Wy cement, 
Thi yuildis acing uth on Washington the free pe ods Just ft fron { , rm + ny, ewlne rooms. eco ry m, mod dining 
\ ‘ | | T ttle ¢ the east | thr thers > 4 womal rest 1 m @ « ot 1 thy ! ‘ ey {] or 
enter { thy were tract Ih eave pravee men’s rest room to thre est, both irge enoug! Pa 7 } . roe i | thy chemis 
rol large « ! e } | pace tf the ens ¢ n : } : — ‘ 4 f . : rt 
eonti ( l 1 ‘ 1 I ¢ re l ( ( re 
| r tent ( } d nimi ) lt thre 
north (j rie. Mi ‘ ‘ dey trac ra | footha 


held ne ! ‘ | lf thie esl mda lara 
nk rl front to th th. The 








ittel t ed 1 dds m Nf thie 
ippe | ( ) reserved 
ror mn, a | ron th thre 
lh ad { eat 4.000 
The tel i the | lin nit ed 
hades of red ( briel f rough texture, with 
trimmit of Bedford stone The red tiled ' 
! ri nted b three large, dark, copper i 
miter the Bedford stone trimmings worked 
nto the parapet, and the large square towers a 
eir arches over the four main entranees 





hiplete Thy irchiteectural effeet whieh 1s essen 


tiall knglish Gothie in character. The eom 
f architecture md setting is sueh a 
the hb itd ne to he |i ted aus the most 

ni the state 
i Triste of havine the usual basement below 
4 ( Thi¢ nd the mayor part of thre 


| floor has been raised to the 


( ( | ( ! ke nil thre level if whieh One 4 

| | ‘} 

‘ ere ~ ‘ Hood ; 
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) makes the build’: tl { 
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Phi it] n fo thy i i 
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roul pied we principals offices } i 
d ree comnunit ! nh ith seating 
ipucit for t hundred peopl The room 1s i 
, ' Li? 
: f ed t au small stave at one end os 
| | ] . * 
ind a fire place at the other. Meetings of — 
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| ommunitv mature 1" eld her n addition to mC lve 1s Creal 
i | thy parent-ft« wher meet and the HVATAN 
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DETAIL OF ONE OF THE MAIN FRONT ENTRANCES OF THE BENJAMIN BOSSE VIEW ACROSS FRONT, SHOWING TERRACE, FROM EAST STUDY ROOM 
HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, IND OF THE BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOO! 
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AUDITORIUM SHOWING STAGE GYMNASIUM, BENJAMIN 


BOSSE HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, ID 
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BOYS’ GYMNASIUM, BENJAMIN BOSSE 
EVANSVILLE, IND 


FIRST FLOOR FRONT CORRIDOR, BENJAMIN 
EVANSVILLE, IND 
room, With tuliter eu " ds, and dborators 
and Sl ISSTOOTTIS, 


In the center of the building and Just back 


of the main front corridos the auditorium 
with il eating cCupacit ol L450 I hie re Is a 
fireproot moving preture booth im the baleonys 
with a viteh controlling all lewhts in the room 
and room for two machine Phe stage Ne 


tthe unique features of the biditorium as it 
fitted up Tor thie virls’ eviniasium It is 5Ob 
‘2? feet and can be closed off from the main 


auditorium hy folding ueeord I doors whieh 


effectually close off the sound from the rear 
When closed they leave space cnough on the 
front of the stage to earry on programs. <All 
scenery and gymnasium apparatus ean be 


drawn up out of the wav to clear the stage for 
basketball games. By opening the doors spec 
tators can sit in the regular auditorium seats 
and see the gyumes to better advantage than in 
the average gym. The out of bounds line is so 
far from the edge of the stage that there is no 


danger of an accident. 


Back ol the auditorium stage are the bovs’ 
and girls’ showers and locker rooms and_ store 
room. Above these s the bovs’ evinnasium, YO 
by 100 feet. A spiral stairway leads up from 
the boys’ shower room to the gymnasium. In 


the shower room there is a special locker room 
for the first team, equipped with full length 
lockers and a drying cabinet through which hot 
air is foreed. The girls’ shower room is 
arranged in sets of five dressing compartments 
f extra 


to each two showers, with a number « 
compartments for large classes. The girls 
(Concluded on Page 132) 
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Hewitt & Emerson, Architect 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


EFLOOR P 


ANS OF THE HIGH SCHOO! WOODSTOCK, II 


A COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL for gymnasium and assembly purposes. Thi administrative office 


serves not only the high 


i \rt Stry us het been sacrificed Wille UTLIIty room is at present arranged with movable seut school, but the entire schoo! district of Wood 
is been satistied in the planning and construc ing and will comfortably handle 600 people. stock. 
on of the Co nit igh Sehoo 700 ‘he stage )] ) > care , it] T 
Lie MUAY High ch lat W d Phe age Is ample to take care oft the entire The most interesting room on the first floor 
ock, [1] The building, which is hreprool and school assemblies. In the future an addition is the large combination library and study hall 
ccommodates 500 students, serves the needs of of 50 by 70 feet will be constructed to accom which serves for various member assemblies of 
ir townships which have their natural com modate the gymnasium. students’ societies and for recitation groups in 
munity center im W oodstock The home economies departime nt, which in volving more than one class 
Phe building is a three-story structure, con cludes a general cooking room, a model dining Wy : 
‘ ) ° , The second Noor plan Is largely riven over to 
structed of brick and conerete room, and a lunch room, is organized in such a : 4h 
‘| . ; : laboratories and = special work rooms. The 
here Is no basement, except for a small see manner that the girls who are enrolled in the 
, ; oe chemistry, physics, and agriculture laboratories 
on which contains the heating and ventilating department prepare the lunches and serve them :; 
, A } , . . 2 wit! a lecture room OCCUPY one end ot the 
appar Is and the bovs ind iris hocKers and on the eateteria plan. a . 
building. The commercial department occu 
WeTS On the tirst floor of the building there ar 
ye ‘ pies the front middle rooms, and the labora 
I Iie ground Hoon there are five standard three standard classrooms, a recitation room, : 
ale 9 °. 9 } tories tor botany, zoology, and plant study 
issrooms, an art room, and a group of rooms teachers’ and pupils’ rooms, two large locker he build; a. 
, ° . ie . r occupy the otner et oO the l or re 
ised for teaching cooking and for preparing rooms, toilets, and administrative offices. The ecup ‘ 4 ! ~i I e building. Ther 
: a ; ; : ; . , e 0 s floor also locker ; il ‘OooOmMs 
ind serving school lunches. From the ground last mentioned includes separate offices for the are on this floor al locker and toilet rooms. 
Hoor, entrance may be had to the temporary superintendent and the principal, a board room, The building was erected in 1922-23 and cost 
iuditorium and gymnasium, which is larg and a waiting room, as well as a vault and a = $200,000 The architects were Messrs. Hewitt 
though to meet the present needs of the school special room for supplies and eq lipment The and Emerson, Peoria, Ill 
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BASEMENT PLAN 
GRADE SCHOOL, MANSI 


STANDARDIZES SCHOOL LOCKERS 

The United States Department of Commerce 
has, during the past five years, conducted an 
interesting and valuable campaign for eliminat- 
ing waste in industry by simplifying and stand 
ardizing the sizes, construction, and weights 
of various manufactured articles. Thus, the De 
partment, with the help of hospital authorities, 
has reduced the number of standard beds manu- 
factured for hospital use from 8&9 distinct sizes 
of beds to nine standard hospital beds, each of 
which will serve all the purposes formerly 
intended to be reached by the 8&9 sizes. The 
value of the standardization and the economy 
which will result from it, and the use of stand- 
ard bed linens cut to the standard sizes can 
hardly be estimated. 

In line with this campaign, the Department 
of Commerce has recently undertaken to stand- 
ardize steel lockers which are used in school 
buildings, gymnasiums, and industrial estab 
lishments. 

On February 15th, 1923, the Department of 
Commerce held a conference of representatives 
of the several manufacturers and of the largest 
groups which purchase lockers, and discussed 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
IELD, MASS. Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor 


Architect he 


with them informally the possibility of stand 
ardizing locker sizes. It was found, on investi 
gation, that approximately 65 distinct sizes and 
types of lockers are fabricated and that ove) 
50 per cent could, in the opinion of the fabri 
cators, be dropped without reducing the useful 
range of the lockers now demanded for use in 
schools, gymnasiums, armories and_ industrial 
plants. Following this conference, a subcom 
mittee was appointed, which made a study of 
the situation and found that some 46 sizes of 
lockers are being made by a group of the lead 
ing manufacturers. The study revealed that 
the demand for some of the sizes amounted to 
twenty per cent of the total production, while 
the demand for others fell as low as one-tenth 
of one per cent. The bulk of the consumer re 
quirements was concentrated in a relatively few 
sizes. A careful study of the findings revealed 
the fact that fourteen sizes would cover the 
needs of the country. 

A final conference was held on November 
19th, 1924, and the entire data collected by the 


subcommittee, together with a great number of 


constructive criticisms, were discussed. It was 
finally agreed to recommend that the following 




















SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
Ma and Clearwater, Fla 


sizes. be adopted as standard, and be recom- 
mended for general manufacture and purchase: 
Double Tier 


Over-all height 

Width Depth Ileigint including leg 

lnehes lnehes lnehes Inehes 
12 12 an 7s 
12 ] an 7s 
1 I an 7s 
iz | } w 
1"? 1 j:) it) 

Single Tier 

] 12 mo i 
1 ID ao 6 
1 Is oo in 
] te mw iw 
ly IS oo wn 
IZ 1 7 7s 
iz > 7 7s 
is Is 7 7s 
I 1 7 7s 
| 1s 7? 7s 
1S Is (f- 7s 
IS 4 7 78 


The recommendations have been accepted by 
a majority of the manufacturers of lockers and 
by such organizations as the National Associa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, the National 
School Supply Association, and various govern- 
mental departments, particularly all of the pur- 
chasing division of the federal government. 
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The 63rd annual convention of the National 
Education Association at Indianapolis, June 28 
to July 3, had as its general topic the inter- 
pretation of the school to the public, and while 
only a very small part of the program touched 
upon this specific problem, the meeting as a 
whole proved to be a rather accurate interpreta- 
tion of the school and its present problems to 
the profession itself. As a whole the convention 
was a decided success—just the type and size 
ef convention which may be expected in the 
future under the new plan of representative 
organization. The leadership of the Associa- 
tion, through which policies are fixed and legis- 


lation is sought, was more rational and con- 
servative than it has been since the present 
leaders came into power. The program was 


uniformly of high professional quality, with the 
address of President-elect Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin, as perhaps the high 
point of interest. The Legislative Assembly 
listened to addresses and pre-digested reports 
and functioned as well as a deliberative body 
of eight hundred may in fifteen hours. The de- 
partment programs were spotty in quality and 
attendance; some of the departments showed up 
very poorly due to the absence of officers and 
speakers who apparently think the winter meet- 
ing more important than the summer meeting; 
other departments were well attended and 
listened to important reports and discussions. 
The local arrangements and the hospitality were 
splendid, and the seven thousand delegates and 
visitors were very well taken care of. President 
Newlon was a pleasing, incisive presiding officer, 
and the headquarters staff of the association 
functioned efficiently and courteously. 
The Meetings 

The N. E. A. is a difficult meeting to report 
adequately, particularly since the plan has been 
adopted of holding simultaneously general ses- 
sions and meetings of the representative assem- 
bly. The general sessions have the advantage 
of eloquent speakers who discuss broad general 
problems, generally before vast and responsive 
audiences; the assembly derives interest from 
the specific, policy making actions which follow 
reports and discussions. At Indianapolis the 
assembly rather overshadowed the general ses- 
sions because of the broad effect which will fol- 
low f the newly adopted policies. 

The General Sessions 


some oO 


The first general session of the Association 
on Sunday evening heard Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John J. Tigert reassert the faith of the 
American people in the efficacy of education. 
While the convention did not open formally until 
Monday evening, the general session of Monday 
morning set the keynote for all of the meet- 
ings which followed President F. W. Ballou 
of the Department of Superintendence discussed 
the application of scientific method to education 
during the past twenty-five years. He declared 
that the period was epoch-making in that it rep- 


resented a greater advance in the science of 


education and in the application of demonstrable 


facts to education than all of the centuries 
which have gone before. He reviewed in gen 
eral the progress which education has made and 


showed how surveys, standardized tests, psycho- 
logical studies, and statistical methods applied 
to education have aided in defining objectives, 
standardizing practice, and controlling the out 
put of the 34 hools. 

Professor Geo. D. Strayer of New York City 


discussed progress in administration and sup- 
port from the standpoint of finance, the re- 
organization of units of school control, the 


physical equipment of school buildings, and the 
reorganization of the middle schools. He argued 
that improved methods in teachers’ selection 
and payment, particularly the single salary 
schedule, represents a vast advance in the pro- 


fessional standing of the most important ele- 
ment of every school—the teacher. Similarly, 
he spoke of the improvement. in 


supervision 
which is becoming more and more a scientific 
factor in school advancement. President W. L. 
bryan of Indiana University discussed the build- 
ing of character and his paper rather reflected 
a regret that the public schools cannot make 
use of the single most potent factor in training 


or character, religion. Superintendent J. M. 
mwynn discussed the development in recent 


types of schools and curricula, emphasizing the 


recognition of individual differences of children 
— the influences of proper discipline as a 
actor in education. President E. C. Elliott of 


) . } Y 4 . ° * 
Purdue University closed the meeting with a 
eggs ol progress in American college educa- 
ion. 

Pom - x — ° 

After a series of welcoming addresses and 
responses 


the formal opening meeting on Mon- 
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MISS MARY MAC 
Breokline, 
National 


SKIMMON, 
Mass., 
President-Elect, Education Association 
day evening listened to the presidential address 
of Mr. Jesse H. Newlon. The audience very 
vigorously applauded Mr. Newlon’s statement 
that teachers’ associations in the next twenty- 
five years will insist upon rigid professional 
training for all teachers. A second statement 
which aroused enthusiasm was the argument 
that teachers should work for the solution of 
world problems, particularly for the abolition 
of war through world cooperation and under- 
standing. Mr. Newlon reviewed the progress of 
the American schools during the past quarter 
century and pointed out rather guardedly lines 
of improvement which might be expected during 
the next twenty-five years. He discussed the 
growth of research, the present movement for 
the revision of courses of study, the articulation 
of the home, the church, and the school, the 
necessity for a national department of educa- 
tion, the growth and influence of teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and world interest in education. He 
declared that the keynote of the entire conven- 
tion would be the interpretation of education to 
the laymen by the teacher. He asked for fed- 
eral aid for education in those states where the 
burden of education is unequal. 
The Tuesday Program 

The participation the teacher in school 
affairs, particularly in administration, ‘took up 
the Tuesday morning session. “The day of auto- 


ol 


cratic domination has gone not only in govern- 
ment, but also in education,” said Mr. W. T. 
Longshore of Kansas City. “The teacher is in 


imminent 


danger of becoming a mere cog in a 
system, growing more and more machine-like 
each year,” was the dictum of Miss Anna L. 
Peterson of Cincinnati. With these sentiments 


1 


as keynotes, the speakers took up the problems 
of making the teacher a more effective voice in 
school policies. The most constructive paper 
was that of Superintendent Thomas R. Cole, who 
discussed the problem from the viewpoint of the 


superintendent and related the results of the 
effective method which has been worked out in 
the teachers’ council in Seattle. “Successful 
participation,” said Miss Cornelia Adair of 


Richmond, Va., “requires a willingness on the 
part of the executives to seek and accept sug- 
gestions for their own value as well as for the 
sake of promoting a democracy; and on the part 
of the teachers concerned, the ability to see a 
situation through the eyes of the administra- 
tion.” 
Tuesday Evening 

On Tuesday evening the convention departed 
from the narrow path of educationa! problems 
to listen to three eloquent addresses on culture 
and literature in Indiana. Mr. Meridith Michol- 
son, under the provoking title of “Culture and 
Brass Tacks,” described the reasons for the lit- 
erary eminence of Indiana, and rather whim- 
sically described the great Hoosier authors and 
their works, from Edward Eggleston to Booth 
Tarkington and Kin Hubbard. Using as a text, 
the reassuring nautical command, “Steady as 
She Goes,” which means that all is well and 
that the course of the ship is true, Booth Tark- 
ington discussed present problems of American 
government. With characteristic eloquence, Mr. 
Beveridge opposed the Dawes proposals to 
change the rule of cloture in the American Sen- 
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ate, the Lafayette scheme to modify the find- 
ings of the Supreme Court by a vote of Con- 
gress, and the various recommendations to give 
a majority in the Senate the power to ratify 


treaties. His argument was entirely based on 
the danger of giving too large powers to tempo- 
rary majorities, which the sober second thought 
of the American people will be unwilling and 
unable to support. 

On Wednesday morning the Association 
listened to a series of discussions on the work 
of teachers’ organizations. The participants re- 
counted successful plans of state and local or- 
ganizations. 

Wednesday Evening Session 

On Wednesday evening the problems of inter- 
preting the schools to the public occupied the 
attention of the general session. Mr. J. W. 
Abercrombie argued for a type of state organi- 
zation which will make the schools efficient. 
Miss Anna Fraser of Oakland discussed the 
failure of the American home in providing 
proper care of the children. She offered no sug- 


gestion for causing the home to assume a 
greater share of its rightful obligations, but 
spoke of the tremendous burden which the 
schools are bearing in trying to assume the 
duties which the home and the church are 
shirking. 


Superintendent John J. Maddox in a well or- 
ganized paper outlined the avenues through 
which the schools of St. Louis have been brought 
before the people of the community. Space in 
newspapers, addresses before civic and other or- 
ganizations, school occasions, and other means 
have been used. The teachers and principals 
have been encouraged to talk freely of the 
activity of their work. 

From the standpoint of helpfulness, the final 
paper of the evening on the interpretation of 
the school to the rural people rather exceeded 
the earlier papers. Miss Lillia E. Johnson of 
Eau Claire, Wis., spoke with that simplicity and 
definiteness which characterizes country people. 
She made clear the difficulties of. interpreting 
the country school to the country people and 
showed how the rural teacher and the rural 
superintendent can interpret the schools when 
they avoid the suggestion that they are infinitely 
superior to the country people. 

The Thursday Sessions 

The problem of moral education is giving the 
public school educators more concern than any 
other phase of their work. There is concerning 
this problem the greatest difference of opinion 
in fundamental principles. The meeting on 
Thursday morning discussed the problem from 
various angles and produced few constructive 
suggestions. It would appear that no generally 
accepted basis of morals will be evolved unless 
there is a return to the ancient relation of 
morals and religion. 

The topic, “Interpreting the Schools to the 
Public,” was continued on Thursday evening in 
a series of papers which emphasized the inter- 
pretive work of the college, of the teachers’ or- 
ganization, of educational journalism, and of the 
general press. President-elect Glenn Frank, of 
the University of Wisconsin, was extremely out- 
spoken in placing the burden of the interpreta- 
tion of the schools to the public, on the school 


people. He declared that the responsibility of 
the press is first the responsibility of the 
schools. He said in part: 

“Before we can think straight about the relation of 
the press to the school, we must recognize two very 
plain facts about the press (1) It is the function of 
a newspaper to handle news, not to convert itself into 
a preaching agency in behalf of even the best cause, 
and (2) a& newspaper and the press in general is a 
business institution with a legitimate desire to show 
a handsome profit at the end of the year 

“Tl am not suggesting the many things that re 
formers would like to have the press be; I am trying 
honestly to recognize what the press is And, per 


sonally, I 
two 
the 
the schools to 
for bringing 
practical 
but with 


think it will do little good to quarrel with 
facts that characterize the press. 
press is to do more towards interpreting 
the public the primary responsibility 
that happy event about will rest, in the 
working out of things, not with the press, 
the If school men want more mat 
ter about schools in the press, school men must do 
more things that have legitimate news value in the 
minds of the editors 

“Personally I should 
develop more than it has up to 
extracting the real news values 
ideas If we journalists are 
we would realize more than 
vivid news values in ideas as there are in incidents 
But, again, it will do no good for school men to 
stand on the side lines and tell the journalist how he 
should run his job 

“We school men—lI associate myself with the 
and the school tonight because I happen to be 
in the twilight zone between an editorship and a uni 
versity presidency—we school men must realize more 
than we have yet realized that dullness and scholar 
ship are not necessarily synonomous and that accu 
racy does not have to be unreadable 

“I suggest, therefore, that we stop centering 
energies on trying to wheedle the newspapers 
giving more space to the schools; that 
to do things in our schools that 
(Continued on 


these 


ae | 


schools. 


like to see the American 
date a 
that 
really 
we do, 


press 
technique for 
exist in creative 
up to our jobs 
that there are as 


both 


press 


our 
into 
we do our best 
so vital that 


will be 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONTROL OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION PUBLICITY 

The promotional type of school publicity has 
in recent years received most careful attention. 
Experts have worked out definite methods, 
whereby the public is informed on what the 
schools are doing, and what departures are pro- 
posed by the school authorities in their behalf. 
The importance of engaging in such publicity, 
in order that a taxpaying public may extend 
the necessary financial support, is fully recog 
nized. 

In brief, the value of favorable publicity is 
no longer doubted. ‘The problem which has in 
recent years confronted the school authorities 
of many communities more largely is how to 
In the ratio that 


laudatory things said about the schools are help 


avoid unfavorable publicity. 


ful, any harsh criticism of the same may prove 
harmful. The public merely wants the assur- 
ance that its tax monies are wisely expended. 
School rows do not particularly tend to 
strengthen that assurance. 

Disturbances in the field of school adminis 
tration, as exploited in the public press, are 
usually traceable to two sources; namely, ill- 
advised views expressed in open board meetings, 
and unauthorized statements made by those 
Somebody 
differs with somebody else, and, under the stress 
of debate, 
An insinuation, indisereetly made, be- 


identified with the school system. 


says something with some heat and 
temper. 
gets a retort that is a shade stronger and the 
spirit of combat is aroused. Retaliation and 
revenge follow, and a full-fledged school row is 
on. An enterprising press does the rest. 

The kind of publicity which follows explosions 
of this character may well be imagined. The 
fault here, however, does not lie so much with 
those who deal in publicity as it does with those 
who create it. 

There is one phase of school publicity which 
does not receive, as a rule, the attention that it 
deserves. It relates to the current news matter 
which emanates, or should emanate, regularly 
from the school administrative headquarters. 
Experience has demonstrated that when every- 
body connected with the school system is privi- 
leged to give out information to the press, a 
lopsided viewpoint on the part of the publie is 
likely to be created. 

A well ordered school administration office 
limits the authority to give out news matter to 

Members of boards 
; 


of education usually refrain from giving out 


one or two persons only. 


interviews on controversial subjects or matters 
pending. The president of the board is looked 
upon as the spokesman who decides whether 
proposed action is ripe for publicity. Some- 
times the superintendent is delegated as the 
sole representative authorized to speak for the 
school system. 

Since publicity is a factor in the administra- 
tion of the schools, it only follows that the 
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promiscuous peddling of news matter by any 
one who happens to be connected with the sys- 
Not only 
should the authority to pass out press informa- 


tem may lead to embarrassments. 


tion be delegated to an executive competent to 
deal with the subject, but the restrictions im- 
those not authorized shouid be 


posed upon 


rigidly adhered to. 

THE WASTE ENERGY IN AMERICAN 

EDUCATION 

If the professional efficiency man has secured 
a high place for himself in the industrial and 
commercial channels of this country, it is be- 
cause the American is proverbially wasteful and 
requires counsel in the direction of economy. 
Thus, 


enterprise, 


short cuts in the operation of business 


eliminating the waste of time, 
money and energy, are constantly engaged in. 
Ki fficiency implies economy as well. 

The expert talent which presumably goes into 
educational service presupposes all the econ 
omies that could possibly be effected. 


mentation may involve waste, and vet if pre 


Experi 


dicated upon proper research may in the end 
achieve new economies over old methods. 

The broad fact, however, that waste creeps 
into all human operations, and that the admin 
istration of edueation is not free from lost 
motion, must be admitted. And vet, if progress 
means the elimination of evils and extrava 
gances, then accomplishment rests upon the 
common evolution of things. It is a constant 
passing from the unknown to the known. 

The textbook author of today writes a better 
book than did the textbook author of yesterday, 
the administrator adapts a course of study more 
nearly to immediate and ultimate needs, the 
instructor excites self-instruction rather than 
to convey knowledge, and in doing so all engage 
in short cuts towards a goal. 

When the administrator builds a safer and 
more serviceable schoolhouse, buys his supplies 
and equipment with discrimination and judg 
ment, organizes his forces in order to secure a 
maximum service, and thus gets full value for 
the dollar expended, he exerts the highest order 
of economy. 

And yet in the field of school administration, 
as in the channels of trade, commerce and in 
dustry, new elements and considerations arise. 
The school plant dispenses education. Its out 
put is weighed and measured with reasonable 
accuracy, and the results finally may be squared 
with the costs. 

jut, there are those who have awakened to 
the thought that while the schools may give 
with a liberal hand there is a difference between 
what is given and what is accepted. In other 
words, the ability or readiness to receive may 
be far below the ability to give. The high 
school loafer, for instance, who afflicts prac 
tically every community in this broad land, 
represents a definite form of waste. 

Thus, 
today contemplates the unteachable as well as 
the teachable, and demands the elimination of 


economy in school administration 


the drone and defiant waster of time, energy 
and money in school life. 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOR BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 

During the past six months there has been 
much discussion in legislative bodies and in 
the newspapers of certain states over the ques- 
tion as to whether the board of education or 
the city council shall hold the purse strings to 
the school exchequer. In some states, the law 
provides that the mayor shall be an ex-officio 
member of the board of education, and that the 
city council shall control the school funds. In 
others, the mayor has no voice in school board 
deliberations, but the council has the final voice 
in school expenditures just the same. 


In recent years, this arrangement has led to 
irksome conditions. City councils have not 
only determined what sum of money shall be 
voted to the schools, but have in instanceg 
attempted to say how this money was to be ex- 
pended. school 
buildings, the purchase of supplies, and the 
fixing of salaries for superintendents, prinej- 
pals, and teachers have been subject to alder. 


Thus, the question of new 


manic revision. 

Some of the controversies which have here 
arisen have found their way into the courts of 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and 
other states, with the result that the decisions 
obtained point out clearly, that while city coun- 
cils may determine the amount that the schools 
shall have, the school board has the exclusive 
power to say how the school moneys shall be 
expended. 

The courts in Massachusetts and New York 
have also made it clear that no city council has 
the authority to say what compensation shal] 
be accorded to the professional workers. That 
authority is solely lodged with the board of edu- 
cation. 

Sut, these court decisions do not settle the 
While a city council may find 
itself stripped of the power to regulate the 
salary of superintendents and teachers, it may 


entire question. 


still pull the purse strings so tight that needed 
buildings cannot be provided, sufficient supplies 
cannot be purchased, and adequate salaries can- 
not be paid. 

At this point, we must all admit that some 
where a limit must be set to the cost of govern- 
ment. Even school costs must be limited, con- 
sistent with the costs of other branches of 
government, and the whole cost—schools and 
all—must be adjusted in the light of the tax 
ability of the community and state. 

The question then arises whether the limita 
tions, as applied to the schools, for instanee, 
should be defined in 
fixed mill tax, or whether the city council shall 


In brief, 


shall a state law, which is certain, or a city 


a state law providing a 
have the power to fix the limitation. 


council, which is uncertain, determine the ex- 
tent of the school support /¢ 

In the legislative debates and the newspaper 
discussions that have been engaged in during 
the past vear, the fear has frequently been ex- 
pressed that if the school authorities secure 
financial independence from city council, gross 
bound to follow. This, of 


course, is in part due to the arguments engaged 


extravagance is 


in by city mayors and aldermen, who do not 
want to surrender any of the prerogatives which 
thev have hitherto enjoyed. 

It finds 


But, nevertheless this doubt exists. 
i editorials. 


ample expression in 
When, for instance, a 
recently held that the board of education of 
New Haven was a corporate entity, separate 
and distinct from the rest of the municipality, 
the New Haven Union loudly voiced its protest 
in the following language: 

“This would be bad enough, but the decision 
also carried with it the dictum, that the board 
of education must practically be given what 


newspaper 
Connecticut court 


ever funds it desires from the city for educa 
tional purposes. Under this decision, as we 
view it, all the school board would have to do 
would be to spend money as it chooses, and it 
would be the duty of the board of finance to g0 
out and get it.” 

The solution to the controversy has long been 
found in state laws, which fix the outside limit 
to which school expenditures may go, and which 
compel city councils to accept the school budgets 
as formulated by the board of education. 
and legisla 
tors and editors please take note—that wherever 
boards of education are given financial inde 


The experience here has been 
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pendence, they are also held responsible to the 
taxpaying public. Greater economy and 
efficiency are attained by independent boards of 
education than by those subject to city council 
domination. The board of education that feels 
itself answerable directly to the public is more 
cautious in building up its budgets along con- 
servative lines than is the board that can shift 
the responsibility upon the city council. 

Once this fact is understood, there need be 
no more apprehension as to the advisability of 
investing a board of education with the power 
to say what money shall be expended for the 
schools, and how the same shall be expended. 
THE PUBLIC IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL 

BOARD ELECTIONS 

The character of boards of education is en- 

This 


applies particularly to communities where the 


tirely in the hands of the voting public. 


members are chosen by the elective method. 
Thus, every community may have the kind 

and quality of board of education that it de- 

are eitizens in 


sires. ‘There always 


American community who are fitted by virtue 


every 


ef character and training to sit in on schoo 


administration labors. 

The importance of school administrative ser- 
vice, as exemplified by the modern board of edu- 
would seem, is reasonably 


cation, it appre- 


ciated. In looking over the editorial comments 
as they appear in the American press, we find, 
for instance, the following in the Oklahoma 
City Times: 

“No more important election will be held dur- 
ing this quadrennium than that in the immediate 
future when the people of Oklahoma City select 
a school board to operate and supervise their 
city schools. The most important thing perhaps 
in all our civic life is the children of our city 
and few things in their lives can be more im- 
portant than their education. The vote we cast 
in our school election will directly touch the life 
of every child of the municipality and for good 
or bad affect them through the years to be. 

And we turn to an editorial in the 
Democrat published at Dave nport, Lowa, headed 


“Our dollars.” 


the nh, 


Schools, our children, and our 


It savs: 

“Tf the taxpayers of Davenport elect an in- 
ferior member to the school board and follow it 
up next year and the year after by electing 
three or four more second and third raters to 
the board, we wonder if they realize what the 
action would mean. It would mean a board of 
incompetent officials into whose hands we would 
put a school plant conservatively valued at $3,- 
500,000, and ask them to run it for us. If you 
care nothing for your dollars, in the name of the 
children of Davenport, vote at the school elec- 
tion, and cast your vote for the independent 
candidates—namely, for tried and true men.” 

lhe Courier of Ottumwa, Iowa, concerned in 
i school election speaks as follows: 

“American schools are different than those of 


almost any other country on the face of the 
globe. Our schools are for all the people. Then 


why should not all the people take an interest 
in them? 


“In most countries there are two school sys- 
tems. One educates those who are to rule, the 
other those who are to be ruled. The educa- 


tional opportunity that a child receives is deter- 
mined by birth and social position. The ‘high- 
born’ are given a complete education in one 
school. The ‘low-born’ attend a different system 
and receive but a meager elementary training, 
completed at an early age. 
_.“In America we have a different plan. Even 
if it were not realized everywhere in practice, 
we accept the ideal that ‘What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that must 
the community want for all its children. Any 
other ideal for our schools is narrow and un- 
ovely; acted upon, it weakens our democracy.’ 
“We must see to it that the board has in its 
personnel those equipped with ripened executive 
and business experience to handle such an im- 
portant feature of community expansion. A 
representative vote will accomplish this. A 
stay-at-home’ attitude may not.” 


Phe conclusion here must be that as long as 


immunity manifests a serutinizing interest 
school board elections all is well with the 


If the men and women chosen measure 
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up to the ideals of the community, it is safe to 
hold that the schools will, to a reasonable de- 
reflect these ideals. 


gree, 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 
A principle in salary fixing that is worthy of 
general note, was expressed recently in the Chi- 


cago board of edueation in connection with 
Supt. William MeAndrew’s recommended up 


ward revision of the teachers’ salary schedules. 
The gist of the principle is contained in these 
sentences: 

“A board should establish 


without waiting for employees and without sub 


a salary schedule 


jecting the system to the emotional excitement 
Salury is 


, not to please employees. Salaries 


attendant upon a salary campaign. 
for the service 
should be 


age people 


such figures as will encour 


the 


fixed at 


now in service as well as 


prospective candidates to a high degree of pro 
fessional preparation.” 

This principle reverses the usual procedure 
in salary making, but it is sound and deserves 
to be recognized. It implies on the part of the 


school board and of the executive school head, 


a continuous, intelligent, and sympathetic 


understanding of the work of the teachers and 


of their economic needs. It implies, too, a 
progressive policy for constantly improving the 
service of the teachers and affords a means of 


requiring them to constantly seek growth by 
bettering their professional equipment and by 
making an effort for higher individual efficiency 
Finally it 


amount of edueation the commun- 


involves a continuous 


in teaching. 
of the 


st idy 
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ity can afford and the amount the community 
is willing to pay for it. It discards the 
economic principle of supply and demand for 
the democratic principle of the best educational 
service. 


THE SCHOOL DEBTS OF AMERICAN CITIES 

A compilation of the bonded debt of 207 
American cities published in the Municipal 
Review from figures collected by Mr. C. E. 
Rightor of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, conveys an interesting story concern- 
ing the debts of American cities for school pur- 


poses. The total gross indebtedness of the cities 
for school purposes amounts to $784,521,776. 


Offsetting this, there are sinking funds amount- 
ing to $63,466,728. This leaves the net total 
indebtedness of $721,055,048. 

The largest single debt for school purposes is 
New York City. It amounts to 
$129,433,024, and there is no sinking fund to 
offset any part of these bonds. 


carried by 


The total indebtedness of the twelve largest 
cities having a population of 500,000 and up- 
wards is as follows: 


Public Sinking 

School Fund Public 

Bonds School 
ee Ses Iie Bidbcwscevchosen Sees ——t—“ité«t SS ct 
Chicago, Ill... itenwe me ae kd i ee 


Philadeiphia, . Pa 38,285,093 $ 9,682,003 


Detroit, Mich.. 41,219,100 4,299,801 
Cleveland, Ohio. 27,670,000 3,090,986 
St. Louis, Mo. 2,351,000 485,524 
Boston, Mass.. 15,160,800 7,398,783 
REGREOUG, TeGiccccccovessisess _S00kneS 060 Ceeeeee 
Pittsburgh, Pa 15,529,200 1,556,872 
Los Angeles, Calif 407,150 20,872 
Buffalo, N. Y . 17,543,000 ‘ ‘ 

San Francisco, Calif 11,250,000 375,000 


$298,898,274 $26,900,931 

The second group of cities, including cities 

of 300,000 to 500,000 population have the fol- 
lowing indebtedness: 


Public Sinking 

School Fund Publie 

Bonds School 
Milwaukee, Wis. saees $ 6,937,750 $ 528,000 


Washington, D. C 
Newark, N. J 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La 


14,743,200 
10,100,600 


2,502,323 
1,727 4 


Minneapolis, Minn 3080S 8 =—=—=—«é=—=CT ww 
Kansas City Mo 15,033,000 4,554,666 
Seattle, Wash 8.541.000 385,650 
Indianapolis, Ind Sia 8 =—s—i(‘(“‘é‘ le SRC 


$ 83,616,580 $ 9,608,203 


The third group of cities, including 46 


com- 
munities, with a population of 100,000 to 300,- 
000, has a total debt of $195,661,107 and a total 


sinking fund of $14,561,356. 

The fourth group of cities including 75 cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000 has a total debt of $119,- 
312,040, against which there is a sinking fund 
of $7,902,417. 
folk, Va., has a highest indebtedness, amount- 
ing to $15,002,887, against 


In this group the city of Nor- 
which there is no 
sinking fund. 

The 76 cities in group five having a popula- 
tion of 30,000 to 50,000 total debt of 
$87,033,775 against which there is a total sink- 
ing fund of $4,594,821. In this group, Winston- 
Salem, N. Car., has the highest debt, amounting 
to $2,641,000, against which there is in the treas- 
sinking fund of $125,562. The lowest 
debt is that of Quiney, Ill., which has outstand- 
ing only $155,000 in school bonds against which 


have a 


ury a 


there is a sinking fund of $27,500. 

Mr. Rightor in his discussion of his findings 
says there is a tendency toward the serial bond 
and the pay-as-you-go principle of financing in 
American cities. 


—It is reported that the teachers of Califor- 
nia rebellion when it became 
known that a bill in the legislature, if passed, 
would compel them to divulge what is supposed 
to be a woman’s most carefully guarded secret-— 
her age. Then the law-makers promised that 
the information would be filed in inner archives 


were in open 


of the state where it would remain so confiden- 
tial that no 


access. 


nosey bachelor would ever have 
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Engineering Service 


III. Housekeeping— Materials Used in Cleaning 


Geo. F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, 


Board of Education, 


1. Basis for Selection of Materials. The 
selection of the proper materials for cleaning 
is of the utmost importance. When we con- 
sider that these materials are to be used on 
raw, painted, enameled, and varnished surfaces, 
each one of which requires different treatment, 
the conscientious janitor-engineer is at once 
confronted with the question of whether or not 
such materials may immediately or by constant 
use seriously damage such surfaces. The ques 
tions of time saving and of cost will also enter 
into the problem. Not the least of the per 
plexities confronting the man who is to be held 
responsible for the economical maintenance of 
the school building, is the temptation to select 
a cheap, “quick acting,” but distinctive clean 
ing material, rather than a more expensive but 
less radical cleaner which requires more time 
and patience in its application but which pro- 
duces good results without damaging the school 
property. 

In general, the selection of cleaning materials 
should be based on the following considerations : 

1. Must not mar or injure in any way the 
surfaces to which they are applied. 

2. Must improve the surfaces to which they 
are applied, making them more durable and 
improving their appearance. 

3. Must do what it aims to do in a thorough 
manner so as to leave all surfaces in a clean, 
sanitary condition. 

4. Must do what it aims to do reasonably, 
quickly and with a minimum of human effort. 

Kk. Must not be excessive in cost. 

2. M. P. 8S. Materials. Like many other 
cities, the Minneapolis board of education tried 
out in its schools innumerable cleaning agents 
in a vain effort to find materials that would 
satisfy the above stated conditions. Finally, 
through a series of experiments covering a 
period of about three years, materials were dis 
covered which accomplished the results desired. 
These materials have been used successtully for 
the past five years. 

The experiments were carried out in a simple 
way. Arrangements were made with a promi 
nent local oil concern whereby its chemical 
laboratories were used for the compounding of 
the materials. These were then tried out on 
small sections of woodwork or flooring, and if 
the results were satisfactory a quantity of the 
material was made up and used on floors, walls 
and woodwork in typical classrooms and corri 
dors and on furniture and equipment. Failures, 
and consequent discouragement, were met time 
after time, but the school authorities and manu- 
facturers refused to give up and continued the 
experiments until actual results obtained in 
school buildings justified a positive opinion as 
to the success of the cleaning materials. 

Inasmuch as all practical experimenting was 
done in and for the Minneapolis public schools, 
the materials have come to be known as M. P. S. 
Publie Schools) 
have been adopted as the standard cleaning 


(Minneapolis products and 
products in the Minneapolis public schools. 

Quite frequently, however, other materials 
have been presented having the earmarks of 
merit, and in all such cases the materials have 
been tried out. 

A complete list, with a brief description of 
each product!, follows: 

w Aa.f. &. 
servative hardens wood floors and gradually 


Floor Preservatives. This pre 


'The descriptions of cleaning materials are repro 
duced here in the language used in the official hand 
book of the Minneapolis janitors. The purpose here 
is to acquaint school authorities with the general 
qualifications which they may require in the cleaning 
materials which they buy.—Editor. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


imparts to them-a most attractive golden color. 
After a brief period of use, the entire floor 
assumes a lustrous polished appearance, similar 
to the effect produced by varnishing. 

The proper use of M. P. S. floor preservative 
assures a dustle 88 floor, the sweeping being done 
with mops instead of with brushes or brooms. 
This method of sweeping eliminates scrubbing 
and the use of sweeping compound, soap and 
water. M. P. S. floor preservative prevents 
what are known as “black floors,” when direc 
tions are followed. 

One gallon of M. P. S. floor preservative 
preserves a floor space of 156 square feet, at a 
cost of one and one-half cents a square foot. 
This is for the first application on new hard 
wood floors of 114” maple flooring. 

4. M. P. 8S. Cleaner. 
treated with M. P. S. 
kept clean with M. P. S. cleaner, applied with 


Floors that have been 
floor preservative are 
cleaner is also used 


sweeping mops. The 


for treating sanitary dusters and sweeping 
mops; for cleaning desks and woodwork; for 
removing grease and dirt from sinks and wash 
bowls: and when boiled with water, it is ex 
cellent for cleaning greasy and oil stained glass 
in boiler rooms and industrial shops, kitchens, 
ete, 

5. M. P.S After a 
cement or concrete floor has been properly hard 
P. S. cement floor filler 


which is 


, 7 7°17 
Cement Floor Fuller. 


ened, not painted, M 
produces a smooth, polished surface 
beautiful in appearance and very easy to keep 
clean. A mop is used to apply the filler. 


M. P. S. 


floors from “roughing 


] 


cement floor filler prevents new 
up,’ dusting and dis 
integrating, and fastens and holds old floors 
which may have become rough and dusty. It 


prevents liquids from penetrating the floor and 


for this reason is very desirable in toilets It 
deadens sound and makes wa king easy, as 
shoes grip the surface instead of slipping. It 
completely eliminates conerete dust and does 
away with the use ol sweeping compound 
Finally, it indefinitely prolongs the life of a 
cement or concrete floor. 


One gallon of M. P. S. cement floor filler 
covers a floor space of 450 square feet, at 
cost of one and three-tenths cents a square foot, 
This is for the first application, at which time 
there is maximum absorption. 

6. M. P. 8S. Cleaning Solution. M. P. S. 
cleaning solution is made up in the following 
proportions for delivery to school buildings: 
thirty (50) gallons ot water to one (1) gallon 
of liquid soap to ten (10) pounds of M. P, S. 
cleaning compound. 

M. P. 8. 


cleaning of 


cleaning solution is used in the 
woodwork and furniture, in the 
daily removal of finger marks and spots from 
drinking fountains, washbowls, and classroom 
doors, and for serubbing floors. 

M. P. S. cleaning solution need not be used 
in its full strength for all purposes, as the con- 
dition of the surfaces to be cleaned must neces- 
sarily determine to what extent the solution 
The extent of such 
left to the judgment of the 
The janitor-engineer will be 


must be diluted with water. 
dilution must be 
janitor-engineer. 
relieved of all worry in using M. P. 8. cleaning 
solution if he bears in mind that the cleaning 
solution should be only as strong as is actually 
Varying propor- 
tions should be used for the sake of economy 


required to remove the dirt. 


and not beeause of any injurious effect that it 
may have upon the surface cleaned. 

7. M. P. S. Cleaning Compound. This is a 
sharp and strong cleaning agent in the form 
of a powder and is used to increase the effective- 
ness of mild cleaning solutions or is used alone 
to remove dirt which other cleaning agents will 
‘are must be used by the 


not remove. Great 


janitor; he must not use the compound on sur- 
faeces that it will harm. 

It is used in the washing of sweeping and 
scrubbing mopheads, cleaning cloths, sanitary 
dusters, and with M. P. S. cleaning solution for 
scrubbing floors. 

s YW. P.S. Metal and Vitreous China Polish 
M. P. S. polish is a solution of oxalic acid, 
tripoli powder and denatured alcohol, and is 
an effective material made up at sma | expense. 
When the M. P. S. metal and vitreous polish 


as bee! allowed To stand tor a conside rabl 


length of time, it should be well shaken before 
ising in order to get the powder into solution 

M. P S, metal and vitreous china po sh is 
used to clean and polish metals and for 


cleaning vitreous china and enamel. 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


WASHINGTON AUDITORIUM HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE MEETING 
Relative to the 1926 meeting of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence to be held in Wash 
ington, D. C., February 22 to 25 inelusive, 
plans are well advanced. The general meetings 
will all be held in the Washington Auditorium 
on 19th Street and New York Avenue, N. W. 
adjacent to the Department of Interior Build 
ing in which the U. S. Bureau of Education is 
housed. It is also relatively close to George 
Washington University, the new building of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Ameri 
ean Red Cross, the Continental Hall, the Cor 
coran Art Gallery, and the Pan 
Union, all of which are of particular interest 

to the members of the Department. 
The Washington Auditorium has in its main 
assembly hall seats for 6,000 persons. In addi- 


American 


tion it has twelve committee rooms with seating 
Beneath the mai 
room is an exhibit hall with 28,000 
square Tfeet of floor 


‘apacities of from 25 to 400. 
assembly 
space. This is approxi 
matels equal to the exhibit space in the Cleve 
land Auditorium where the Department met in 
1923, but is 25 per cent less than the space al 
the 1925 Cincinnati meeting. 

[leadquarters for the meeting will be at the 
Auditorium building, as will also be the regis 
tration booth. 

Other meetings than the general sessions to 
be held in the Auditorium, will be held in the 
committee rooms and in adjacent halls. The 


Department of Interior Auditorium will be 
used for the Rural 
others. It has a 


Tentative 


seating 


capacity of 800. 
arrangements have already been 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Valspar in the Kindergarten— 


“What test for enamel could be more ‘severe than a year’s service in a kinder- 


garten: 


” writes Mrs. E. M. Buchanan of 213 Post Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“ After having tried several makes of enamel on the children’s tables and chairs 


only to have it work off in a few weeks, | consulted a local paint dealer who ad- 


vised me to try Valspar. I purchased enough to give each chair and table in the 


room two coats of enamel and one coat of clear varnish. 


“ Atter more than a year's service, and after being washed every day with 


strong soap and water, the tables and chairs still retain the same beautiful finish 


the lustre 1s still apparent.” 


Mrs. Buchanan’s statement proves once again that no finish will withstand the hard 


daily wear and tear of school service like Valspar. To educators and school executives 


we recommend Valspar- Enamel wherever a durable, opaque color is desired; Valspar 


Varnish-Stain for desks and woodwork where Valspar in transparent colors is desired; 


and Clear Valspar for floors and all wood or metal surfaces that need protection from 


rot or rust. 


\ll three are waterproof, ink-proof, acid-proof and damage-proof. And more economi- 


cal, because they obviate the necessity of frequent repainting jobs. 


Reduce your yearly maintenance cost with Valspar 





VALENTIN E’S 





— ENAMEL 


VALSPAR 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


ESTABLISHED 78}2 
‘Toronto 


New York 


London Paris 


Chicago Boston 
Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 
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high schools, 


DENZAR. 

















219 South Jefferson Street 


VY TTHIN the past few years hundreds of 

grade schools, parochial 
| schools and colleges in all parts of the country 
have solved their lighting problem by installing 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 


THIS IS 


Ww 





Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 





LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 
ITS NAME IS 


by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 

Blackboards, wall maps and charts are adequate- 

ly illuminated as well as the desk tops. 

We shall be glad to send you on request further | 

particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put | 
| 


The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued 


you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can demonstrate its merits. 


THE IDEAL 


/ 


P 4 
Nv! Cltteey,, 


wy, 
7 : 





| 
| 


Cnicago, Illinois | 
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made for the use of the ball rooms in five hotels, 
the Washington, Raleigh, Willard, Hamilton 
and Mayflower. Other halls close to head 
quarters that may be used are the auditoriums 
in the National Red Cross Building, the Cor 
eoran Art Gallery, and the National Museum, 
also the D. A. R. Hall and the gymnasium of 
George Washington University. 

For hotel accommodations it would seem that 
plenty would be available. Twenty-six first 
class hotels in the “Member Hotels” list have 
approximately 7,500 rooms, single and double, 
at guaranteed rates of from $2.50 to $10.00 for 
single rooms with bath and $4.00 to $12.00 for 
double rooms with bath. No hotels will be 
designated as headquarters. 

Definite steps in the preparation of the pro 
gram was taken by Supt. Frank W. Ballou, 
President of the Department at Indianapolis, 
during the N. E. A. meeting. The Executive 
Committee and the presidents of all depart- 
ments were his guests at a breakfast meeting 
at which the matter was discussed and arrange- 
ments made for forwarding to Dr. Ballou at his 
summer home in Maine tentative outlines for 
all sections. 

It is expected that the meeting will be un- 
usually large as it will be eighteen years since 
the Department’s last meeting in Washington. 


THE N. E. A. AND A DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


The Federal Department of Education bill 
endorsed by the National Education Associa- 
tion at the Indianapolis meeting is the bill 
recently discussed in these columns on which 
the American Council on Education took action 
at its annual meeting in May this year. It 
was prepared by persons representing several 
educational groups which have not previously 
worked in harmony in this matter, but which 
now seem to have reached an agreement, 








The bill would create a Federal Department 
of Education by a transfer of the principal 
present governmental educational activities to 
a single organization, headed by a cabinet officer 
and adequately supported to enable it to do effi- 
cient work as a fact-finding and information dis- 
tributing agency. It differs in two important 
respects from the previous N. E. A. measures 
(the Smith-Towner and Sterling-Reed Bills) in 
that it does not provide federal financial aid to 
the states and in what it would combine into 
one government department the present differ- 
ent education officers of the federal government. 
It does not harmonize with the so-called admin 
tration measure for a Department of Education 
and Relief as it includes in the proposed 
department only educational agencies. This 
omission will undoubtedly please the various 
veterans’ organizations which, as reported in 
the July Scuoot Boarp JourNAL object to 
the inclusion of the Veterans’ Bureau in a de- 
partment with Education. 


A WEST VIRGINIA COURT DECISION 

A recent decision handed down by Judge 
Warren B. Kittle in the Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia, Cireuit Court is of national interest as 
it has to do with religious qualifications of 
publie school teachers. The decision favors a 
teacher who was refused employment by the 
board of education solely on the grounds of her 
religious affiliations declaring the action of the 
board eontrary to the constitutional rights 
granted to her citizens by the State. 

The court decision states in effect that the 
exclusion from public office or employment be- 
eause of the religious belief is a violation of 
the constitution, “For there can never be, in a 
democracy, a higher penalty imposed upon one 
holding a particular religious belief, than per- 
petual exclusion from public station because of 
it. Men may disqualify themselves by crime, 





but the State no longer disqualifies because of 
religious belief.” * * * 

“The constitutional provision above men- 
tioned knows no distinction between the Chris- 
tian and Pagan, the Protestant and the Cath- 
olic. All are citizens and their civil rights are 
precisely the same. The law cannot see differ- 
ences because the constitution has definitely 
and completely excluded religion from the law’s 
contemplation in considering men’s rights. 
There can be no. distinetion based upon 
religion. All seets, religious or even anti- 
religious, stand on an equal footing. They 
have the same rights of citizenship, without 
discrimination. The school is supported by 
taxes which every citizen, regardless of his 
religion or lack of it, is compelled to pay. The 
school, like the Government. is a civil institu- 
tion. It is secular and not religious in its pur- 
pose.” * # 

“The law does not allow the rejection of an 
applicant for a position in a school to be made 
on acount of their adherence to, or belief in, 
any religious sect. To do so is to set up a 
religious test, and to infringe on and diminish 
their civil capacities. It would seem that the 
board had no right to over-ride the constitu- 
tional provisions above mentioned and_ that 
their ‘discretion’ was restricted on this point.” 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION 

Laws requiring the vaccination of children 
against smallpox are common in many states 
and cities in spite of a constant propaganda 
against it. A test ease which has excited con- 
siderable national interest has recently been 
concluded in the District of Columbia Courts. 

An instructor in a higher educational institu- 
tion and a class of eight students were exposed 
to smallpox. They were ordered by the Health 
Department to be vaccinated. The instructor 
and eight students refused on the grounds that 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Mercy High School, Chicago, Ill. Architect: J. W. McCarthy. Contractor . C. Wieboldt Company 


Fenestra Reversible Windows 


Guardians of Health — Comfort — Convenience 


Teachers and pvpils in the Mercy High 
School, Chicago, find that Fenestra Reversible 
Windows are really guardians of their health, 
comfort and convenience. 


Abundant natural light — promotor of 


health and protector of busy eyes, is assured 
through the use of Fenestra Reversible Win- 
dows. There are no wide bars to obstruct the 
inflood of sunlight. 


Efficient natural ventilation — stimulator 
of effort—is the automatic result of opening 
upper and lower ventilators. The lower ven- 
tilator; opening either in at the top or out at 


the bottom, deflects incoming fresh air. There 
are no direct drafts to induce colds. 


Convenience of operation—Fenestra Rever- 
sible Windows are so easy to open and close 
that there’sa real inducement to have the proper 
kind of ventilation. Because they are constructed 
of steel bars, they always operate freely. And 
when itcomes to keeping them clean, the janitor 
appreciates the convenience of a window that 
he can reverse and wash from the inside. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised to find how 
reasonably priced Fenestra Reversible Win- 
dows are. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY Division of Architectural Construction H-2266 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 


fen 





estra 


160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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‘The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 








Ist. 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 
Ho!d-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 





















The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





A Partial List of Schools 


NORTON Equipped 
Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 
East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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did not believe in vaccination and that 


forced vaccination was an infringement of their 


they 


arrested and the 


personal rights. They were 

instructor placed on trial before a jury. Two 
days were consumed in the trial. Many 
prominent physicians gave testimony. A ver 


dict of guilty was returned, the judge sentence 
ing the instructor to a fine of $25 or 25 days in 
The before the 
Court of Appeals. 
HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 
In the May the 


JOURNAL, in these columns, was an 


prison. case is to be taken 


issue of ScHooLt Boarp 
article on 
the District of Columbia high school fratern 
their fight for 


board. It reported that representatives 


ities and recognition by the 
school 
of the fraternities were to take the matter be 
fore the District of Columbia courts for a legal 
did 
not give relief sought by the plaintiffs, inas 
“did not 
In other words, 


decision. This has been done. The court 


much as the students in court come 
into court with clean hands.” 
these students who made the test case had been 
guilty of deception and misrepresentation as to 
the very matter they complained of and as to 
which they sought the protection of the court, 
and had by such statements forfeited any right 
The 


thrown out of court without any opinion upon 


of such protection. case therefore, 


was, 


the merits of the main question, whether the 
rule itself is legal or not. 


The following is a brief summary of this 
fraternity case in Washington which has 
created considerable interest throughout the 


country. 
In 1916 the schoo! board of Washington had 
publie hearings on the high school fraternity 


question and on whether Greek-letter societies 
should be permitted in high schools or not. The 





initiative was taken by parents in the Eastern 


high school. The hearings were before 
crowded audiences. Practically all of the 
otheers held the view that as high school boys 
and girls join these fraternities their scholar 


ship goes down. Parents were divided on thx 


merits of fraternities; the great majority being 
against them. 

The outeome of these hearings was the estab 
lishment of a rule forbidding membership under 


penalty of expulsion. Fraternity matters 


slackened up somewhat after this agitation, but 
the rule was not invoked, doubtless because of 
its severity and also because of some doubts as 
June 1, 


of this rule, lessening its severity, was passed 
bv the board 


to its legality. yn 1921, a modification 


of education, and with it certain 


other rules and regulations were authorized. 
These rules in brief are as follows. 

1. That after June 1, 1921, membership on 
the part of any junior high or high school pupil 
in any association, organization, club, fraternity 
or sorority which has not been approved by the 
superintendent of schools is forbidden. 

2. That an association, organization, club, 
fraternity or sorority which now enrolls in its 
membership pupils of a junior high or high 
school shall submit to the superintendent of 
schools such information as he may require re- 
garding its constitution, by-laws, membership, 
eligibility requirements for membership, time 
and place of meetings, program of meetings, 
and any necessary information, as a basis for 
the superintendent’s approval or disapproval of 
said organization. 

3. That all associations, organizations, clubs, 
fraternities, or sororities which may hereafter 
be approved by the superintendent of schools 
shall be placed under the official supervision of 
the faculties of the several junior high and high 
schools. 

4. Any pupil who, after June 1, 1921, joins 
or after October 1, 1921, has not discontinued 
his membership in any association, organization, 
club, fraternity or sorority which has not been 





approved by the superintendent of schools shall 
thereby disqualify himself, or herself: 

A. From holding a commission or 
in the high school cadet corps. 

B. From holding any position, either elective 
or appointive, on any school publication. 

C. From representing his school on 
team in competitive athletics, rifle 
inter-scholastic debates or dramatic 
ances. 7 

D. From being certified as eligible to stand 
for election to any class office. 

E. From holding any position in a 
school bank. 

F. From holding any office in any organiza- 
tion, club, or activity which comes under the 
direction of the school. 

G. From. receiving any 
honors, other than those 
ship attainments. 

H. From holding any position as representa- 
tive of his school. 

5. That, after September 1, 1921, and at the 
beginning of each semester or more frequently 
if required, each pupil in a junior high or high 
school shall be required to furnish the principal 
of the school with a signed statement, counter- 
signed by one of his or her parents, or his or 
her guardian, indicating the associations, 
organizations, fraternity, or sorority of which 
he or she is a member. 

The pledge ecard mentioned in Paragraph 5 is 


warrant 


any 
matches, 
perform- 


high 


school 
scholar- 


form of 
awarded for 


as follows: 
Declaration by the Pupil 

I solemnly declare upon my honor that I am 
not a member of any organization, association, 
club, fraternity or sorority except as stated on 
the reverse side of this card and that I will not 
become a member of such organization without 
previously notifying the principal of the school 
in which I am a student. 


Teacher 
Thines ran smoothly as to fraternity matters 
until March of 1925, when a teacher of the Me- 
(Concluded on Page 132) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 








Every Foot of Wall Space Provides 
Accommodations for Two 


Here is a small part of an installation of 
double tier Lyon Steel Lockers in the cor- 
ridors of Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, California. How could you 
better provide cloak room accommoda- 
tions for sixty-six students within a wall 
space of thirty-three feet? 


In addition to double tier lockers, Lyon 
makes a complete line of lockers to meet 
varying school needs. From coast to coast 
— with many installations as far away 
from our plant as California — you will 
find Lyon Steel Lockers as a permanent 
part of school equipment. 


Permanent because Lyon Steel Lockers 
are strong. Architects have no hesitancy 


about recessing them into the walls, about 
making them as much a part of the struc- 
ture as the steel and bricks and stone. 


The frames of Lyon Steel Lockers are 
strong and rigid. They stay in alignment. 
The doors do not sag and jam. They are 
solidly hinged. The locks are stout and 
positive. The finish is lasting, even with 
schoolboy usage. 


The nation-wide experience of Lyon En- 
gineers in schoolhouse installation is here 
for you to draw upon. Perhaps your plans 
are in the stage right now when full in- 
formation about Lyon Steel Lockers and 
the help of Lyon Engineers will be of most 
value to you. Write us. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


; Aurora - 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. 
LOS ANGELES 





1319 Filbert St. 


815 Superior Ave. 


337 S. Anderson St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


SSDUCTS 


2 
wavelet. 


Illinois 


PITTSBURGH 437 Smithlield St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 





DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
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Lupton Projected Sash was in 
stalled in the Kentucky State 
University Athletic Bldg., Lex- 


ington, Ky., to give an abun 





arge or smal 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 
School people are notably strong for obtain- 
ing information by means of questionnaires. 
The average school board in the city of 25,000 
population receives at least one questionnaire 
each day of the school year. Every budding 
aspirant for a university degree in education 
bases his thesis on a questionnaire more or less 
extended, more or less intelligent, and more or 
less of a nuisance to the superintendent, the 
school board secretary, or other school board 
official to whom it is addressed. A sidelight on 
the rise of the questionnaire is given in a recent 
popular magazine, The Saturday Evening Post: 
“Reference was made in these columns a few 
months ago to the evils of the chain letter, but 
a good argument can be put up to show that 
the ultimate consumer is suffering just as much 
from the questionnaire. This is one of those 
great labor-saving devices of the modern era, 
like the automobile or electric lighting, but it 
easily exceeds them in importance. For where- 
as the automobile merely shortens distance and 
the electric light does nothing more than illumi- 
nate the world, the questionnaire goes much 
further: it saves the necessity of thinking. 

“Time was when a high-school or college stu- 
dent preparing for a debate spent several days 
or even weeks in the library boning up. Now 
by sending out a few score or even a dozen or 
so of typewritten questions the material for 
argument is almost certain to come back in pre- 
digested form. 

“Perhaps youth is to be forgiven for always 
seeking. His day of giving, of production, will 
come later. But not so the adult on profit bent. 
It has reached a point where those who seek 
knowledge on any matter in hand send a beau- 
tifully gotten up questionnaire to every name in 
Who’s Who, instead of going to the already 
existing body of information on the subject in 
question. Perhaps this is merely another symp- 
tom of that fast-spreading disease, the making 
of new investigations on any topic which for 
the moment engages public interest, instead of 
reading the reports of those already completed. 

“The possibilities are terrible indeed. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, this method should be 
applied to the law. The steady trend toward 
perfection in the wholesale manufacture of 


imitation typewritten letters may soon make it 
cheaper for a lawyer with a case to look up to 
questionnaire a few thousand other lawyers to- 
gether with all the judges on the bench, than 
to set a junior clerk at work in the musty tomes 
of the bar-association library. Why think of 
study for yourself if the other fellow will do 
it for you? 

“The spread of the questionnaire cannot be 
stopped as long as the recipient’s vanity is 
tickled by answering it. Then, too, the coun- 
try is filled apparently with people of means 
willing to immortalize themselves by founding 
a new institute or bureau able to send out ques- 
tionnalres more rapidly than any other similar 
institution. And are there any smooth-taiking, 
well-dressed young men willing to act as man- 
aging directors of such institutions at large 
salaries and with plenty of assistants? Are 
there! 

“Why, they would be willing to head bureaus 
or institutes to send out questionnaires on why 
roosters crow and dogs bark if the salary and 
title were right. Anything in this world is 
easier than working and thinking.” 
SUPERINTENDENT BUCHANAN HONORED 

Superintendent George V. Buchanan, who re- 
tired on June 30th, after eight years as the 
executive head of the schools of Norwalk, Conn., 
was honored with a testimonial dinner given 
him at the Royal James Inn on May 7th. At 
the dinner, prominent men and women of all 
creeds and all walks of life, gave him praise for 
what he had accomplished during his eight 
years’ service. At the close of the talks, Super- 
intendent Buchanan was presented with a gold 
watch, chain and knife, as a permanent reminder 
of the friends in Norwalk. Upon the inside of 
the watch are inscribed the words: “George V. 
Buchanan, a token of esteem from his Norwalk 
friends. May, 1925.” 

The dinner was a get-together affair, with an 
attendance of two hundred persons, including a 
score or more of teachers, many of them con- 
nected with the school system for years. Music 
was furnished during the dinner by the senior 
high school orchestra, under the direction of Miss 
Mary C. McCarthy, supervisor of music. Gen- 
eral Russell Frost, who acted as toastmaster, 


Lupton Projected Sash help to make this one of the most modern schools in the country. 
Gulfport High School, Gulfport, Miss. N.W. Overstreet, Architect. 


The Popular Window 
for Schools 


HE Projected Windows which Lupton has been making for 

the past fourteen years have proved exceptionally popular 
with school architects and builders, because these windows give 
an abundance of natural ventilation to any school building, large 
or small. The ventilators stay open at any desired position, and 
by their placement reduce direct drafts to a minimum. 
The adaptability of Lupton Projected Windows to modern school 
architecture, their fire-proof nature, and their real economy, are 
other factors responsible for their country-wide use. 














Let us send you a copy of our new projected window Catalog 12-B 


DAVID LUPTON’S 


SONS COMPANY 





2205 East Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta Buffalo Dallas Newark 
Baltimore Chicago ! Detroit New York 
/ Boston Cleveland erywhe Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
St. Joseph's Parish School, 
Webster Mass. Wilfred 
Provost, Arc hitect 

Miss Bright's School, Chat 

tanooga, Tenn. R.C. Hunt, 

Architect. Lupton Projected 

oa © Saw ov pee, STEEL WINDOWS EVERYWHERE 


sounded the keynote of the evening when he said 
that it was a pleasure to him to be present and 
honor a man, an educator and director of educa- 
tion of the youth of the city, and a citizen who 
enlisted his services in every patriotic and civic 
activity. He declared the city pays tribute to a 
man justly entitled to it, for the way he had 
borne trials and difficulties in whatever situation 
he found himself. Other speakers were Dr. 
William J. Tracy, Jesse T. Dunbar, Rev. 
Frederick H. Jacobs, Mrs. M. R. McCausland, 
Judge J. H. Light, Rev. T. J. Finn, Rev. C. S. 
Lewis, and Judge John Walsh. 

Another honor was accorded Mr. Buchanan 
at the class night exercises of the graduating 
class held on June 22nd, when more than 500 
persons packed the high school auditorium. On 
this occasion, the Editor-in-Chief, R. H. Chittim, 
presented a copy of the 1925 Reminiscentiae to 
the superintendent, to whom the book had been 
dedicated by the departing senior class. In a 
short address of appreciation, Superintendent 
Buchanan thanked the class for its action. He 
said that just as the youngest child is the par- 
ent’s dearest hope, so the youngest class of the 
high school would be remembered and cherished 
by him. 

NEW YORK TO SLOW DOWN SCHOOL 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1926 
New York, N. Y. In removing over $3,- 

000,000 from the budget request of Superinten- 
dent of Buildings William H. Gompert, the 
voard of education budget committee has al- 
\owed the bureau of construction and mainte- 
nance approximately $500,000 less than it re- 
ceived the past year. 

The fact that the budget committee elimi- 
nated 138 positions for draftsmen, that it dis- 
allowed the position of associate architect just 
created, and that it has reduced the amount for 
building purposes makes it apparent that school 
building construction during the next year will 
be on a much smaller scale than heretofore. 
The committee allowed Superintendent Gompert 
a total of $4,544,289, after eliminating $2,800,- 
000 from the repair fund and $300,000 from the 
fund for personal service. The large reductions 
brought the 1926 allowance approximately 
$500,000 below the years appropriation of $5,- 
080,060. 
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Typical Stedman BUSINESS OFFICES 





‘““ICade and Laid by Stedman” 


HOROUGH workmanship is assured in each Stedman floor, for mem- 

bers of our organization are responsible for each operation — design, 
manufacture and installation. No part of the work is trusted to other 
than Stedman-trained experts—there is therefore undivided responsibility 
Corridors and classrooms covered with this resilient floor do not resound 
to the scuffle and clatter of active feet; instead, there is the quict and 
freedom from distraction so ardently desired by the teacher. Ideal also 
for the assembly room and the office. Write us about your school 


STEDMAN Propucts COMPANY 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring" 
SoutH BRAINTREF, MASSACHUSETTS Vidar 
NATURIZED FLOORING 


Agencies in principal cities See local tele phone directory 
Direct BRANCHES PATENTED 
101 Park Avenue, New York 343 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 4 Park Street, Boston 
1217 Book Building. Detroit 216 Union Building, Cleveland 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by THe Gutra Percua aNp Rusper, Ltp., Toronto 


BANKS 
Pacific Bank, New York City Grosse Point 
First National Bank, Detroit Elks Club, Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia Union League Club, 


Atlantic National Bank, Boston 


McKim, Mead & White, New York 


S. W. Strauss Co., Philadelphia 


CHURCHES Baylor Hospital, Dallas, Texas 
St. Gregory's Church, Philadelphia RESIDENCES 


St. Paul’s Church, Cambridze, Mass 


Christian Science Church, Cleveland References on request 


RCED RUBBER 


HOSPITALS 
Children’s Hospital, 


Floor Installations Mayor's Office, Quincy, Mass. Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York 


Boston Lying-in 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia 












































FLOORING 


HOTELS 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati 
Ritz-Carlton, New York City 
Tuller Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
St. Mary's Seminary, Cleveland 
Hizh Schools, Denver 

Public Schools, Boston 


SHOPS 


Stetson Hat Store, Philadelphia 
Nettleton Shoe Store, New York 
Russek Beauty Shop, New York City 
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open Durand doors supporting eight men 
That calls for solid hinge and door construction 





Two 
That 
| 


Defeating the Heavy 
Hand of Time | 


IME lays a heavy hand on lockers that are 

not built to withstand it. The scuffs, the 
slams, the bumps and the mistreatment incurred 
over a period of years can exact high toll in 
appearance and serviceability. 





To defeat this toll, exceptional sturdiness is | 
built into each detail of Durand Steel Lockers. | 


The frames are of full length angles, solidly 
welded together. The doors are of 16 gauge 
steel. Compact and husky, hinges are spaced 
at frequent intervals on the doors. Enamel is 
baked on to provide a lasting, lustrous locker 
finish. Parkerising keeps hooks, bolts and simi- 
lar parts free from rust. 


How completely such construction details as 
these defeat the heavy hand of time can be best 
noted after an installation has seen years of 
hard usage. Inspection then will show that 
Durand Steel Lockers look and function as well 
as they did the day they were installed. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


2415 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., | 
Pittsburgh 
1006-220 South 16th St., 
Philadelphia 
201 W. 15th Street, 


1501 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg,. 
Chicago 
1325 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
New York City 
5-1501 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 
207 Market Street, Newark 


URAN 


LOCKERS @ SHELVING 
BINS STEE RACKS 








Los Angeles | 














fence 
your school 

this summer 
Send for 

this free book 


Here’s real help in planning your school f 
fence—estimating your requirements— 
choosing the type best suited to your 
purpose. 





7 y y y 


The Page Fence Book, an interesting 
treatise on property protection, shows 
typical Page Fenced schools and play- 
grounds—gives details of the eight 
different styles to choose from. Send 
for it, and for the name of a Distributor 
near you who carries a complete stock, 
and can serve you promptly. Mail a 
card now—no obligation. » Address 





PAGE FENCE & WIRE 
PRODUCTS ASS’N 


215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 17, Chicago, Illinois 


Distributing Wire Link Products made by the 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn 


District Offices: Chicago New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 


@ PAGE 


TRADE MARK 


‘America’s first 
wire fence, 1883"" 


PROTECTION | 
FENCE + +; * 
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Balcony Steps 


ORTON 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 





77 


FLOORS 











Junior High School, Worcester, Mass. 


J. D. 


Made Safe 


In the new Junior High School, Worcester, Mass., safe (slip-proof) 
steps are assured in the balcony of the gymnasium by the use of 


Norton Floors. 


On one side, where the steps are of concrete con- 


struction, precast Alundum Aggregate Treads in one piece were 
used. On the other side the steps are of wood construction and 


here the nosings are 6x6” Alundum Stair Tile. 
Floor products insure steps that are unusually wear-resisting and 
permanently slip-proof —and without grooves or corrugations to 
Alundum Aggregate Treads were also used on all 


cause tripping. 
students’ stairways throughout the building. 


These Norton 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Leland & Company, Architects 


VES 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago Detroit 
Hamilton, Ont. 


T-150 











Rock Island, Ill. The school board has 
roposed a rule directed against student loafing 
tne higt school. Under the rule, a student 


all nis Work would be dropped from 


he school rolls. One who failed in two subjects 
would be placed on probation for the first six 
weeks of the following semester. 

The chool board of Lansing, Mich., has 


adopted 


ule providing that pupils who violate 
the law against high school fraternities shall 
be expelled from school and shall be refused 
credit for subjects taken 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The si hool board has 
adopted a rule providing for an average of 
‘everal hundred per cent increase in the tuition 
to be paid the city by non-resident students in 
the eight grades. The rule provides that the 
tuition shall be placed upon a cost basis, which 
brings the average expense to children in the 
first to sixth grades inclusive, to approximately 
while those in the seventh and 
eighth grades will pay approximately $40 a 
year. 


U0 a vear, 


Lansing, Mich. The school board has 
moved into new offices in the Capitol Savings 
and Loan Building. The removal of the board 
offices has released much needed space in the 
City Hall for the housing of the city depart 
ments 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has ruled 
that school boards furnishing free textbooks to 
students may charge a small fee or demand 
that a deposit be made on the books. The ruling 
was given in the case of the Rockford school 
board. The school board had ordered that a 
small deposit should be made for each book 
issued, the fee to be returned when the book 
was returned, which resulted in an attempt by 
a group of parents to prevent the charging of 


fees. The Circuit Court of Winnebago County 
returned a decision in favor of the school board 
and the case was then appealed to the higher 
court. 

Davenport, Ia. Coal purchases aggregating 
more than $23,000 for heating the 26 school 
buildings have been authorized by the school 
board. The purchase amounted to 3,680 tons, 
the cost per ton being fixed on a sliding scale 
according to delivery, grade, and other condi 
tions. The maximum average was $6.95 and 
the minimum $5.86. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court, upholding 
a ruling of the lower court, has ruled that the 
Edina township school board is barred from 
building a new school. The court, in its ruling, 
declared that the law permitting a vote on the 
natter is unconstitutional and special legisla 
tion, because it applies to counties having not 
less than 400,000 inhabitants. A suit had been 
brought to prevent the school board from call 
ing a vote meeting of taxpayers in the district, 
declaring that the board’s contemplated site put 
an added burden on the taxpayers. 

Emergency schools in Kentucky will not be 
permitted during the next school year where 
the census shows fewer than 24 persons of 
school age in the district, under a ruling of the 
state board of education. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Under a plan proposed 
by 3usiness Director W. H. Bok, the school 
board will act as its own middleman in buying 
coal for the schools. Under the plan, a coal 
yard will be leased to the schools, where coal 
bought direct from the mines may be stored, 
and from which it may be delivered to the 
buildings as needed. The plan contemplates a 
substantial saving in the city’s fuel bill. 

Suing for pay as school superintendent at 
Norfolk, Okla., E. M. Frost has appealed to the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court from a judgment 
against him in the Payne County District Court. 
Frost alleged that he was elected and given a 
contract but that the board later hired another 
superintendent. He has asked for the sum of 
$2,300, which he would have received under the 
contract. 

Owosso, Mich. The board has contracted 
with the Chesapeake and Virginia Coal Com- 
pany, of Detroit, for 1,000 tons of coal. The 
fuel is to be delivered in two lots, 700 tons by 


September first, and 300 tons next January. The 
price paid was $5.35 per ton in the bin, which 
is five cents per ton higher than last year. 

Topeka, Kans. A new school building has 
been acquired by the city through the annexa- 
tion of two new school districts. 

Mr. T. M. Berry, superintendent of schools 
of Keifer, Okla., has filed an order against the 
board, restraining the latter from appointing 
any teacher for the next term of school. The 
action was taken following a dispute between 
serry and the board, which resulted in a re- 
fusal to accept any recommendations of the 
superintendent for the teaching staff. 

Madison, Wis. A new expansion program 
for the city schools has been outlined by Supt. 
T. W. Gosling, who has completed an up-to-date 
survey of the city. The survey contained 
recommendations that the board acquire eleven 
new sites for the ultimate enlargement of the 
system. The new program also calls for 
the organizat.on of the Central high school into 
a six-year high school. 

Wichita, Kans. The burning of fuel oil in 
the schools is to be discontinued in favor of 
natural gas. The board has signed a contract 
with the local industrial gas company to pur- 
chase gas at the rate of seventeen and one-half 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The contract is 
for one year, with a two-year option. Fuel oil 
will be used in some of the outlying schools 
and a contract has been let for 3,500 barrels of 
this fuel. 

Hamilton, Ohio. The city has ceased 
charging the schoo] board for water as a result 
of a ruling of the Supreme Court which heid 
that municipalities must furnish the water free 
to the schools. Two years ago the city turned 
off the water because the water bills had not 
been paid. The matter was adjusted and a 
settlement reached. Since that time the city 
had been billing the board for water used. 

San Francisco, Calif. Ira W. Coburn, a 
member of the school board, has charged that 
hindrances placed in the way of the board have 
resulted in poor school buildings and an increase 
in costs. Mr. Coburn suggests as a remedy a 
bureau of architecture, which shall be charged 
with the duty of studying the local situation 
and determining why the city spends four times 
as much as other cities for school buildings. 
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Brascolite 


been done to raise 
the standards of 
education. Why not 


try Brascolites 
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Everything else has U TH: Lighting Equipment 
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Install Brascolite 
This Summer 


With most schools closed, or at least hav- 
ing a small summer attendance, now is an 
ideal time to improve your school lighting 
equipment. 


Just write our Engineering and Designing 
Department and we'll send an expert to go 
through your school or college to determine 
the number of 


Next year, with every student working un- 
hampered by poor or glary light, the 1m- 
provement in scholarships will convince you 
of the perfection of Brascolite. 


Writing for information will place you 
under no obligation whatever. 


She EDWIN EF. Guirit COMPANY 


ENGINEERS -MANUFACTURERS 


Brascolites needed to drive 
the shadows from your classrooms. 


2627 Washington Ave., Saint Louis. U.S.A. pupils with defe 


Branch Offices (Sales and Service) in All Principal Cities. 
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Instructors WL Wel 
come the assistance 
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Lorain, Ohio. After an examination of the 
records of the school board, the state examiner 
bas ruled that Architect F. C. Warner of Cleve- 
land, must refund $2,947 to the board. It ap- 
pears the architect was paid three-fifths of his 
five and one-half per cent commission on plans 
and specifications for six-room additions to two 
schools. The architect should have received 
one-fifth of his commission when he submitted 
the plans, and the other two-fifths when the 
contract for the building was let. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has 
increased its tornado insurance on schools to 
$1,944,500 and has taken out new policies on 
the co-insurance plan. The revamping of the 
policies gives the schools more than twice the 
protection previously carried. The premiums 
will be approximately $24,000, which is less than 
the amount spent for insurance under the old 
plan. The value of the school buildings and 
furniture is estimated at $3,815,337. 

The school board of Muskegon, Mich., has 
signed a contract with the Harmon Foundation 
Corporation of New York for a Harmon play- 
ground. 

Harriet Adams, a school teacher of Sioux 
City, Ia., has filed suit in the District Court of 
Omaha, Neb., for $50,000 damages for damage 
to her reputation and loss of her position. She 
alleges that Dr. J. B. Naftzger publicly branded 
her a narcotic addict, humiliating her before 
her friends and causing her dismissal. 

Newark, N. J. An attempt to terminate 
the all-year schools on June 30th, failed tempo- 
rarily, following a meeting of the board. Under 
the decision, the date set for the change re- 
mains September first. This permits boys and 
girls in the summer sessions to be graduated in 
the work and to qualify for advanced courses. 

New Orleans, La. Assistant City Attorney 
Francis P. Burns of Orleans Parish has rendered 
an opinion to the effect that the $200,000 which 
the parish board asked be turned over to it from 
the McDonogh Fund cannot be given outright 
to pay for the construction cost of the Mc- 
Donogh School. The only alternative is to bor- 
row against the fund and thus make the money 
available for the purpose. 

—Concluding that it is not consistent with 
public policy to open schools to pupils from 
other states, whose parents reside there, to be 


educated at the expense of New Jersey taxpay- 
ers, the Supreme Court of the state has reversed 
the state board of education and sustained the 
Mansfield Township, Warren County, board in 
holding that Lillian Baysdorf is not entitled to 
tuition to attend the Hackettstown schools. 

The court held that Miss Baysdorf is not a 
bonafide resident of the school district but a 
resident of New York. While attending a pri- 
vate school, application was made to the town- 
ship board for tuition and transportation. The 
township refused it but the state board ordered 
it paid. The court held that in view of the facts 
of the case, Miss Baysdorf had no legal right 
to the privilege sought. 

Mr. Edgar Martin, for the last thirteen 
months acting supervisory architect for the 
Chicago board of education, retired on July 27th 
to return to private practice. The board will 
not continue the office under the present plan 
of organization but will place the entire school 
building program under the supervision of Mr. 
John E. Byrnes, business manager of the board. 

The county board of education of Marion 
County, Indiana, has upheld the right of teach- 
ers to spank or whip students when necessary. 
The commissioners hold that the Indiana law 
gives authority for corporal punishment in 
cases where its use is conducive to good dis- 
cipline. 

Waukesha, Wis. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. G. O. Banting, the school board has 
adopted a plan for the supervision of janitorial 
work in the schools. A supervising janitor will 
be employed, his duties to include the upkec; 
of equipment in the schools, the inspection of 
furnaces and boilers, lighting, plumbing and 
heating equipment. The supervising janitor will 
Visit each school twice a week and carry on 
general supervisory work. 

A group of taxpayers in the school district 
of Lytton, Ia., has served an injunction on the 
school board, forbidding the use of the school 
buses for any other purpose than transportation 
of children to school. It was charged that the 
buses had been misused by using them for other 
occasions. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Supt. G. N. Child 
and Asst. Supt. G. A. Eaton in opposing the 
location of small stores near schools, have pro- 
tested against the creation of a commercial dis- 


trict on the corner opposite the east high 
school. It was charged by the school authorities 
that 75 per cent of their troubles with discipline 
and morale were attributable to the influence of 
these corner stores near school buildings. They 
pointed out that there is a group of students 
which is not satisfied with the wholesome food 
furnished by the school cafeterias, but who seek 
cigarets and other deleterious things, and who 
obtain these things in the stores. 

St. Louis, Mo. The citizens’ school board 
committee, a voluntary organization devoting its 
attention to public school matters, has drawn 
up a statement of policy. The work of the 
executive committee will be conducted in the 
office headquarters, from which all of its ac- 
tivities will be directed, and from which infor- 
mation may be issued to keep its members and 
the public informed on its activities and on mat- 
ters relating to the board of education and the 
schools. It is believed that through a system 
of publicity the public may be aroused to a 
greater interest in the schools. 

The Supreme Court of New York has ren- 
dered an opinion for the Appellate Division in 
which the school board of Utica is given the 
duty of making a new audit of the claim of Ed- 
ward Berg, architect, whose bill for $50,000 was 
audited by the board at $18,000. The board’s 
action was annulled with $50 costs and dis- 
bursements. 

The architect’s claim was based upon services 
rendered in 1920 in connection with plans for 4 
junior high school. After the work on plans 
had been started, the board declared the cost 
too high, and another architect prepared plans 
which were later accepted and the school built. 
The architect who first prepared the plans then 
put in a bill for his services for $50,000, bases 
on the estimated cost of the building if erecte 
The board declined to allow it, and suit was 
brought by the architect. 

The court in its opinion now annuls the audit 
of the board, and orders the bill of Mr. Berg 
for $50,000 audited in accordance with the opin- 
ion of the court. 

Norristown, Pa. The school board has re- 
fused to lift the ban on students residing out- 
side of the city limits. Despite the opening of 
a new building, it was believed the crowde 
conditions would not permit the admittance of 
non-resident pupils. 
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“Warm and Comfortable during Zero Weather” 


Circle A Schools (Sectional and Portable), ana. Somewhere in your locality there are 


their excellent insulation, and the method of 
because of their weathertight construction, 


bolting sections to- 
gether with S-joints, 
keep out wind, rain, 
the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter. 


This is a point of the 
utmost importance to 
consider in the pur- 
chase of Portable 
Schools, as they must 
be habitable in any 
season and any kind 
of weather. Circle A 
Schools are not only 
weathertight but ac- 
tually stronger than 
many buildings of or- 
dinary frame con- 
struction. 


Circle A Schools are 
in use from Northern 
Minnesota to Louisi- 








BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CROSS CREEK TOWNSHIP S=HDOLW DISTRICT 


JEFFERSON COUNTY On 


Steubenville, Ohio 
March 12, 1925. 


Circle A Products Corporation, 
Champaign, 111 


Gentlemen: 


We take pleasure in handing you herewith 
our Warrant #305, covering balance due on aur 
account. 


For the building, we can say that it took 
care of our situation nicely. During recent zero 
weather we had here, your school was warm and com- 
fortable, while some of our other buildings were 
impossible to heat in the high wind. Your heating 
system is perfect. 


We cannot tell yet just what our needs may 
be for this year, but you may be sure that our 
Board will give your buildings consideration should 
any plans for expansion come uf 

Very truly yours 
DROSS CREZX TP. BD. OF ED 








probably Circle A Schools in use. If you 
wish to inspect them write us and we will 


furnish you names of 
nearby purchasers. 


Whether you use Cir- 
cle A Schools for per- 
manent or temporary 
occupation, you will 
never have occasion 
to apologize for them. 
Their use pending 
construction plans for 
brick and stone is evi- 
dence of conservatism 
and far-sighted econ- 
omy. When the need 
for them is over, they 
are a useful or realiz- 
able asset. 


Send for complete il- 
lustrated catalogue. It 
will aid you in plan- 
ning for fall. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


SECTIONAL 


PORTABLE 


Formerly Champaign, III. 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 


Circle A Portable Bleachers 


Circle A Portable Gymnasiums 
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schools. 


to keep up with increasing enrollment. 


Boston 


@) San Francisco 





Again ‘his fall the crying need for space will be felt by scores of 
Unsatisfactory half-day sessions will be resorted to. 
crowding will be the order of the day, for new building never seems 


A plan which has helped many schools to relieve this condition is 
the installation of Berloy Steel Lockers in the corridors, using this 


Over- 


Corridor installations of lockers have the additional advantages of 
greatly simplifying supervision and eliminating confusion. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 
New York 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Dallas 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


For more space 
in old buildings 


Part of 1682 Berloy Lockers 
in Jefferson Junior High School, 
Minneapolis. 


otherwise unproductive space for the storage of all garments. 
releases space formerly used for cloakrooms, and by a few minor 
alterations makes it available for classroom purposes. 


Ask the nearest office for Catalog Y- 
sizes of Berloy Lockers. 


St. Louis 
Roanoke 





BERLOY 





This 


7, which illustrates all types and 


Kansas City 


Jacksonville (B) 


BERLOY 




















NEW 


THEODORE 
SCHOOL 


Construction work will begin this fall on a 


ROOSEVELT HIGH 


new building for the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. The building, which is 
planned for 4,000 students, will be one of the 
most convenient and best suited for its purpose 
of any similar structure in the city. The pres- 
ent school was organized in 1918, by Principal 
W. R. Hayward, and consists of 1,000 students 
in the main division, 600 in the Westchester 
annex, and the new Mt. Hope annex to be 
opened in the fall. 

The new building owes its excellent adminis- 
trative features to intense study from the begin- 
ing. Great credit is due not only to the 
principal, who made a careful study of the edu- 
cational needs of the school, but to Building 
Superintendent Wm. H. Gompert, who incor- 
porated the administrative features into the 
plans and carried out the details of construction. 

The building occupies a site in East Fordham, 
facing the Fordham University Library, and its 
grounds face on three main streets. It is built 
in the form of a rectangle. Three regular cor- 
ridors run between two rows of rooms on the 
front and sides, with another hallway skirting 
the rear of the building, the whole surrounding 
an auditorium in the center. The arrangement 
is especially convenient, since it gives quick 
passage from any part of the building to an- 
other without unnecessary walking, and elimi- 
nates congestion. 

Special features of the building are the two 
two-story gymnasiums on the ground floor. 
These are large and well ventilated, and will 
contain swimming pools. There will also be 
two one-story gymnasiums on the first floor. 
Projecting into the court will be two rooms, one 


for boys and one for girls, where children with 
special defects will be given attention. 

The library, which is sixty by 160 feet long, is 
above the gymnasium. It will have a special 
alcove for teachers and the main portion will 
accommodate 300 children at one time. A large 
teachers’ workroom is above the stage of the 
auditorium, where teachers may study and pre 
pare their reports. 

Another feature of the building will be the 
location of teachers’ cloakrooms on the mezza 
nine floor. On the second floor there will be two 
cloakrooms, one for men and one for women, 
where teachers may leave their wraps. The 
especially planned for convenience, 
and will be adopted for use in other schools of 
this type. A system of loud-speakers is 
planned as a means of reaching all pupils and 
teachers at one time, without resorting to an 
assembly of so large a group of students. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

Buffalo, N. Y., has entered upon an exten- 
sive building program. Twelve new buildings are 
under construction, including a $2,000,000 high 
school; and plans are in preparation for two 
further buildings. The new buildings are 
needed to provide accommodations to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing city. 

The fire department of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has ordered that no lighted candles be used in 
public schools of that city. The order covers 
not only candles for Christmas trees, but for 
parties, dinners, etc. 

The Greenfield School Plant at Greenfield, 
O., was opened in its present completed state in 
October last. The plant consists of the high 
school, erected ten years ago and known as the 
Edward Lee McClain High School, the voca- 
tional school also built and equipped by Mr. Mc 
Clain, and the elementary school erected by the 
peovle of the community. 

The three buildings constituting the Green- 
field plant are connected by means of open air 
colonnades, making the plant in effect a single 
unit. The buildings are located on an extensive 
campus in the heart of the city and constitute an 
impressive group. In the rear of the plant is a 
large space reserved for use as a stadium in the 
near future. At present, sixteen buses are used 
in conveying children from the surrounding 
country to the central plant. 


offices art 


The cornerstone of the new Jamaica high 
school at Jamaica, L. I., New York, was laid on 
June 29th. The building seats 3,250 students 
ind the total cost will be $3,000,000. The build- 
ng is of the E. type, three stories and basement 
in height, and is built in the Colonial style of 
ar hitecture. The building site and the athletic 
field adjoining occupy a space of about thirteen 
and one-half acres. It is the first of the new 
three pr 2 high schools to be erected, and 
affords : antages of direct circulation. perfect 
admin frit mn, adequate auditorium and gym- 
nasium facilities, and rooms for activ- 
1t1es. 

Chicago, Ill. As a result of progress in 
new school construction, it is announced there 
will be 10,948 more seats when the schools re- 
open in the fall, and 14,630 more before the next 
school year is completed. 

In August, contracts will be let that will pro- 
ide an additional schools are 
being completed within nine months of the date 
of contract, and the board’s architect has been 
authorized to make plans for two new high 
schools to seat an additional 3,500 pupils. 

The speeding up of the school building pro- 
gram is being accomplished in a quiet, business- 
like way by the new president of the school 
board, Edward B. Ellicott. He has cut one- 
third from the time being spent in erecting new 
buildings and additions. Construction _ costs 
likewise are being shaved and the buildings 
going up are being carefully constructed. 

Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has 
issued a statistical report showing that con- 
tinued progress is being made in reducing part- 
time and oversize classes in the public schools. 
Over 25,000 pupils have been taken off part time 
and the number of classes having over fifty 
pupils enrolled has been reduced from 489 to 
243. The reduction in part-time in elementary 
schools has been attributed to the opening of 33 
new buildings, nine additions and eight tem- 
porary buildings. 

Substantial reductions in part-time have been 
made in all boroughs except Richmond, which 
showed a small increase in both the elementary 
and high schools. Brooklyn has iy ig the 
greatest relief from congestion. It had 33,525 
elementary pupils on part time, which was °3'395 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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VUL-COT, the 
strongest waste- 
basket ever built, is 
made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre— 
the same super- 
strong material 
that is used in the 
world’s finest 
trunks! 
) 
' 
' 
' 
| —one out of eve three! 
e 
i . ECENTLY we sent a questionnaire to 
£ ° ° . 
id on | every rated business and industrial or- 
— ganization in America’s second largest city. 
nal Among other things, we asked, ‘‘ What waste- 
vle of baskets are you using?” . . . And one out of 
latie . 
es every three answered, ‘‘We are standardized 
» new : on “VUL-COT’’! 
and " 
erfect Every genuine VUL-COT basket has the 
bite name ‘“‘VUL-COT”’ stamped in on sides or 
bottom ... That mark is there for your 
2 protection—it is your guarantee of unvarying 
ere . : 
Is re- quality and service! .. . VUL-COT—at sta- 
e next tionery and school supply houses. 
] pre VUL-COT is made in standard colors—Maroon 
Ss are Brown and Olive Green. In the following sizes 
e date Top Bottom 
; been , Diameter Diameter Depth 
high No. 1 10 ~ 12 
No. 2 12 10 14 
° : Machine Phenolite just as No. 3 14 12 16 
y pro- you machine ey 7 om 
;iness- H acest @ m ed, . ° . 
we punched, threaded, National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
school | turned, tapped, sawed, WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S. A. 
L one- drilled, bored, ground! We operate six great plants and maintain sales and service offices at New 
ig new i. ay. Boston, ng deme = Sen ene ae 
costs geles, n Francisco, troit, Rochester, Birming] am, nver, attle. 
‘dings HENOLITE.- Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis, Baltimore. 
It aminated BAKELITE 
ty has 
t con- 
y part- Sioned 
chools. 
rt. time 
r fifty 
“7 G teed 5 Yi 
entary uarantee ears 
x of 33 
t tem- 
fe been 
which § 
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33,525 
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You Can Make Ps 
Text Books Last Longer 
by 
Putting the Wear on 



































HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 
; 
' 
| Instead of on the Books ; 
—_ —_ : De 
“¢, 
~ y Y a: i | ™ ry “ “ “ ~ Y . . SS 
HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE COVERS 
“ Y a “ ry. “ ie mae ie oe ‘ ~ ‘ 7 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE COVERS : 
“~ 7 ry “ ry me) lAryw.ry “ ‘ | % 
HOLDEN TRI-LEATHERETTE COVERS - 
SS, 
One of These Three Materials Will Meet Your Requirement in Quality and Price : ¢ 
.* 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES >> 
(SAMPLES FREE) 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
De 
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Lge OR SPAS SPAS A> CRAs 

(Continued from Page 50 the John I’. Hughes School at Utica, N. Y., lon iollows the lead of the Supreme court, 
less than a year ago, and 1,249 on part time in built at a cost of $665,000, with classrooms to which | 1as ruled that funds in defunct state banks r 
the high schools, a drop of 5,905. In both in- accommodate 1,320 pupils, will be ready for use are not to be preferred, but are to share with 
stances, this more than offset the gain in regis- at the opening of the fall term. The structure other general deposit claims. 

, tration, which amounted to 5,846 in the elemen contains 32 classrooms, a library, an auditorium Che treasurer of the Treynor district entered 
tary schools and 5,280 in the high schools, bring and a gymnasium i claim for $446.86 for school funds deposited in 
ing the borough totals to 334,674 and 45,559 Nutley, N. J. A new high school building the bank, and the court ordered the claim estab- 
respectively. will be erected at a cost of $500,000. Guilbert ished, not as a preferred claim but as a general 

Queens schools reflected increased school & Betelle, Newark, N. J., are the architects. jeposit. The same disposition was made of the I 
accommodations. Out of 95,685 elementary Funds from the sale of sixteenth section ©!4!m olf the treasurer of the town of Treynor, 

| pupils enrolled, a gain of 8,357, 13,717 were on chool lands of Arkansas have been placed W0 presented a claim alleging that it should be | 

} part time, a reduction of 3,883. There were no properly to the credit of the state permanent established as a preferred one. 

; high school pupils on part time, as compared chool tund since 1599, and school districts of Milwaukee, Wis Maintenance of the | 

; with 1,364 a year ago. the county or township in which the land was school system during 1926 will cost $6,209,801 

] Richmond was the only borough failing to situated have no exclusive claim to the proceeds, mi the basis of a general budget adopted by the 

! keep pace with the increasing enrollment. It the Arkansas Supreme Court has decided in the school board. 
had 21,018 elementary pupils, of whom 3,037 case of Sloan, state treasurer, against the [he common council of Bridgeport, Conn., 

t were on part time. This was an increase in Blythevilie special schoo! district "No 7 has “meted out discipline” to the library board 
register of 642 and in part time of 148. Of the It appears that certain school lands in Mis as it did to the school board a year or two ago. 

' 2,485 high school pupils there, 729 were on part ippi County were sold, and the proceeds, ap It has declined to authorize the issuance of : 
time, the respective increase being 221 and 352. proximately $86,000, tendered to the state -C0@4S 10°F ys ary construction unless the build- 

} New York, N. Y. The large number of treasurer by the sheriff, to be placed to the ng is to be erected by local bidders. The same 

applicants for admission to the new James _ credit of the Blytheville speciai school district. juestion Came up at the time the Warren Hard- 
Monroe high school in the Bronx, New York The treasurer refused to accept the money, con ng high school was being cons dered. Weeks 
City, and the James Madison high school in tending that it could be paid only into the gen passed and the Council refused to authorize a 

| Brooklyn, which open in September, indicates eral school fund, under authority of an act of bond issue unless it could be assured the project 

that these schools will have enrollments far in L899. : of construction would be given to local bidders. 

: excess of the number of sittings provided soth The school district contended that this act was manens ta Mo The voters of the city 
schools were built to accommodate 3,388 pupils, ynconstitutional because the lands were ac- ecently approved a five-million-dollar bond 
and preliminary enrollment figures indicate that cepted from the United States by authority of — proposal by a vote of almost five to one. 

) the Monroe will have over 4,000 students, and an act of congress and an act of the state at th lhe passage of the issue is due to an appeal for 

) the Madison approximately 3,900. tate’s admission to the Un‘o1 ippor' issued by the school board, and based 

: Summit, N. J. The board of education has i reversing the decres ® the Pulssk almost wholly upon classroom needs in elemen- 

\ warded contracts for alterations and the build Chancery Court, the Supreme court took the tar} SCNoO! Many of the ward schools have 
ing of a large addition to the Roosevelt school. view that the grant of the lands to the state was become overcrowded, so that large numbers of 

. rhe cornerstone of the new high school at without any limitation upon the power of the ce nee, Saws ~— oe mpenees. pore 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was laid on May 23rd state; that the trust imposed by the acceptance lding he fi work of the poard wil 
The address was given by Charles E. Rhodes, of the grant from the federal government was ce qed use OF its Rew resources In bringing 

| ye N. } of a personal nature, and to be exercised by the —— ward school facilities to modern require- 

The building which is part of a genera ro state as a sovereign, and was not a trust fixed yocgt ’ ; ' 

‘ gram now und va mn the city, will be erected an <d heal a pg oft with r he gs Mage Re ading, Pa Or July A1sf the school 

F at a cost of $550,000 state has a right to direct the lisposition of the board advertised —_ bids piscine 31,500,000 bond 

—Sikeston, M \ gymnasium-auditorium funds derived from such sales, which it did by ae me schoo! building purposes. lhe o- 
building has bee ed at a cost of $25.000 the act of 1899. Will onsist of 1.500 bonds of $1,000 denomina 
Mr. A. F. Lindsey is the architect. Public funds deposited in the Treynor Sav- [10™ Paying four per cent, and the money will 

—The Overbrook senior high school, Philadel- ings Bank of Treynor, Ia., now defunct, by . -* hae! — ee of a high schoo. : 

; ) . , cage ; ' Springfield. Mass. The school board has 
phia, Pa., will be read tor occupancy in sep- the school board, and the city treasurer, are not 7 1d the new Bost Road . he Balliet 
tember, 1926. The cost {f the site was $125,000, preferred claims but must share with the gel m6 ee ‘ ee ar te Th oe hool t 7 eto 
and the total cost of ground. building and equip- eral depositors, according to the court in decid i Sere of Dr. omas M. Balliet, 
ment will be $2.495.000. ar Aaiien aeenteek tha Gaal. Ghee Gaeta anal. ormer superintendent of schools 

‘ (Continued on Page 84) 
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of Prominent educators agree music is a most 
ss important factor in the making of good citzens. 








ye 
De And yet, only one out of every four school chil- 
oe dren in the country receives any music training. 
i Last year five million American children in 
yanks | school and at home were given music instruc- 

= tion. That’s making progress—but every one 
tered of the twenty million children in American 
stab- schools could have had Class Piano Instruction 
ra | the Melody Way for what it cost five million Een 
| of them for private lessons. ACT NOW! 

on There is still time to find out about W. Otto Still time to put the 
vg Miessner’s famous Class Piano Instruction Plan So fe tose 

and provide ‘‘Musie For Every Child” in your in Your School This 

boned schools this fall. Thousands of schools have Fall. 
» oo | already done this—and everywhere the plan is Mail the Coupon 
build- successful. 

same | 
rom | The compact Miessner Piano is ideal for Class ’ 
ie Instruction. Light, low, portable. Easy to 
dders. | play, easy to move. Its big, mellow tone equals 
‘7 that of a small grand piano. Find out now what 
> Class Piano Instruction and the Miessner Piano sie 
‘based will do for vour school. Mail the coupon today. ig pane Ce- 
a ; Milwaukee, 
a MIESSNER PIANO CO. pan a 
| Po 118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. ane Gallen Bees ce 
inging is of rasp toe wa 
schoo M{ i| ES SNIE Check bere i rou dese 
D a Piano Instruction “The Melody Way.” 
omina Name 
ey will | THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE School 
rd has Street Number 
Balliet 


lliet, 4 
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Rubberstone tile used to advantage in 
HAPEL OF OUR LADY OF VICTORY 

‘!. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINN 
H. A. SULLWOLD, ARCHITECT 


Mainlenan aed 


\ TILE FLOORING 


























































Phe maintenance st of Rubberstone Vile guire replacement due to rearrangement of 
Floor practically nothing partitions, repairs to pipes or conduits, or acci- 
[The tile are water-proof, so waxing or dress- dental damage, new tiles can easily be laic 
ings are not required to prevent absorption. without changing the original appearance. 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Ground was recently broken for tl magnificent building which is to house a cosmopolitan high schoo] by September, 1926. The architects are Lappley and Hornbostel. 






















\ Rubberstone tile floo ilmost as durable a U pon request, samples and complete in- 
tone Whe n it do event ' vear or I f mation ut De p? mptin 7 vardéd 
RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION DESCRIPTION 
Executive Offices: 1400 Broadway, New York on oo a ee blending br 
Chicago Philadelphia high grade asphalts, asbestos fibre, 
Distributors in Principal Cities para rubber and non-fading coloring 
igments 
] -_ ; ’ ~— la } - = ; Furnished in tan, olive green, terre 
| | \ } | } | ytt black 
} . | 0 | I € come four sizes: 6” x 
} . \ | ; \ } way, sar 2 
alintin os 12” 36", either 1-8” or 3-16" 
“eo FOR PERMANENCE Gs asian 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. A bond issue of approxi- by buying real estate for prospective building and improvement. For West Palm Beach and 
mately $800,000 will be voted upon next winter, ites, which will fit in with future development listrict, $500,000 will be asked; for Lake Worth, 
to provide additions to the schoo] plant A po yf the city $175,000, and for Delray, $85,000. 
tion of the money will be used to build the cen Discussing plans for going forward with the Brownsville, Pa. The citizens recently 
tral unit of Washington High School, and the ty’s building program, members of the school voted on a bond issue of $80,000 for the erection 
remainder will provide for the enlargement and board have agreed to be guided by taxation and of a new school. 
improvement of the graded schools bonding possibilities under the present property The Supreme Court of Minnesota has ruled 
Minneapolis, Minn Janitor-enginee: in Valuation of the city, which now stands at that the Edina township school board is barred 
the public schools took part in the third annual $636,000,000, rather than count on expectations from building a new school, thus upholding a 
inspection, held recently on the grounds of the of an increased valuation It is estimated that decision, of the District Court. A law passed 

\ Vocational high schoo! \ ilver loving cup to start reduction of the school indebtedness, to by the last legislature permitting a vote on the 

j was presented to the man presenting the best provide for the beginning of the building pro matter is unconstitutional and special legisla- 

\ personal appearance, in accordance with a yram and expenses of operation, it will tak« tion, because it applies only to countie having 

f custom followed for the last two years next year, in round numbers, $7,479,000 not less than 400,000 inhabitants. 

! In the parade were more than 500 janitors With the carrying out of the school building Madison, Wis. The voters have been asked 

: engineers, and matrons of the schools. Schoo! program and the completion of the color d. west to approve bonds for the purchase of a site for 
bands of the high schools marched in the proces side and Shortridge schools by 1927, the entire a high school. A petition has been circulated 

’ sion, which was headed by a motor cycle escort high school plant of the city will have been asking for a referendum on a bond issue. 

| Members of the board of education rode in cars made over since 1921 West Boonville, Mo. The school board re 

, furnished for the occasion. South Port ind, Me. The schoo! board has cently called an election to vote on funds for the 

) Erie, Pa. The business manager has ruled’ outlined a five-year school building program erection of a new school and for the improve- 

) that school doors must not be locked or in any The actual carrying out of the program will de- ment of another building. , 

i" way be prevented from immediate opening dur pend upor the acquisition of certain revenue St. Joseph, Mo. A bond issue election was 
ing the time schools are in session. The order which the city needs in order to start the pro- held on June 20th, to provide funds for the 
was given to insure easy exit from the buildings gram immediate needs of the school system. The 

’ in case of fire or catastrophs Marcola, Ore. The school board has sold tentative program calls for the erection of two 
Indianapolis, Ind. An appropriation of $20,000 in bonds for a new union high school new buildings, for additions to four others, and 
$140,000 has been recommended for the pu West Pele Beach, Fla. As a means of re general improvements to every building in the 
chase of real estate for future buildings. The lieving congestion, the several school districts system. 
purpose of the recommendation is to save money have issued bonds for new property, buildings (Continued on Page 87) 
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This New MILCOR “Expansion” Metal Trim os.) 
means Sanitary, Crackproof, Firesafe Walls NE 


EFORE building or remodeling your schools, UY 

find out above the advantages offered by Milcor 
advantages which also save consid 
erable money. These products are designed precisely 
to meet schoolroom requirements. 


No modern school should be planned without careful 
consideration of Milcor “Expansion” Metal Trim, 
Corner Beads, Metal Lath and 
ucts essential to the best construction. 


Write jor Free copy f “The Milcor 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. sb be > 4 
La Crosse, Wis. Re XX? 





They not only 
save money by eliminating costly wooden trim, but 
they also improve the appearance of the rooms, 
make them more sanitary, easier to keep clean, per 
manent beyond compare, firesafe and crackproof. Lac 


other Milcor Prod 
Since the use 
of these products also means a saving of money, | 
you owe it to your tax payers to see that this consid 
eration is not slighted. 
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Madera, Calif. The city has approved a 
bond issue of $56,000 for the improvement of 
the school plant. 

Dallas, Tex. A building program involving 
an expenditure of more than $1,500,000 within 
the next two years has been approved by the 
school board. The program calls for the erec- 
tion of four or five new buildings and more than 
twelve additions to present buildings. It is 
planned to spend about $600,000 for a new high 
school. 

Lewis J. Bennett, donor of the site of the 
new Bennett High School, Buffalo, N. Y., died 
at his home in that city, at the age of 91. In 
addition to the six acres for the high school, he 
also donated a three-acre tract adjoining for an 
athletic field and stadium, to be used by all the 
high schools. 

-Annual appropriations of Rosenwald for 
gifts to colored schools in the South have been 
estimated at $475,630 for this year. The Chi- 
cago millionaire’s philanthropy includes $72,000 
for North Carolina, $60,100 for Mississippi, 
$29,100 for Tennessee, $20,700 for Alabama, and 
$10,100 for Kentucky. Most of this year’s 
money will be devoted to construction work. 

Caldwell, N. J. A new high school of 
eighteen rooms and auditorium has been begun. 
The building will be entirely fireproof and will 
cost $375,000. 

Danbury, Conn., has voted an issue of bonds 
in the amount of $495,000 for the erection of a 
high school. The bond issue passed without a 
single opposing vote, a record which has never 
been equaled in New England. 

Canon City, Colo. The school board has 
named three schools after the presidents. One 
is named the Roosevelt, one the Wilson, and a 
third the Garfield. 

St. Jose ph, Mo. 
proved the 
committee 


The school board has ap 

recommendations of the building 
for the naming of the architects who 
are to prepare the plans and specifications for 
the buildings to be erected with the $300,000 
bond issue. The architects chosen for this work 


are: Eckel & Aldrich, Walter Boschen, Eugene 
Meier, H. FE. Wagenknecht, Webb Siemens. The 
program also includes the renovation of the 


leating ems in the various schools. 


The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
named a new colored high school after Thomas 
Jefferson, the first liberator of negro slaves. 

Kentucky has recently adopted a state-wide 
plan for improving by standardization, its more 
than seven thousand one, two, and three-teacher 
schools. Approximately 400,000 rural school 
children attend these schools. Suggestions and 
regulations regarding the plan are set forth in 
a pamphlet entitled “Kentucky Rural ,School 
Standards,” prepared under the direction of the 
state superintendent. Under the Kentucky plan, 
the main points to consider in building up a 
good school are grounds and outbuildings, equip 
ment and supplies, furniture, teacher and or 
ganization of the school, and community ac 
tivities. 

Denver, Colo. Based on facts revealed in 
a survey of the city school system and the trend 
of city growth, the school board has made re 
ommendations for school expansion covering the 
needs of the next five years. The total 
mated cost for carrying out the board’s pro 
posals is a little less than $8,000,000. The board 
is conducting an educational campaign to bring 
its opinions before the voters and to offset pos 
sible opposition to expenditures. 

It has been reported that North Carolina 
spent $35,537,403 during the past five years for 
the construction of new school buildings having 
five or more standard classrooms. Of these, 
647 were for white and 77 for colored children. 
The average cost per classroom was $8,274 for 
white and $4,381 for colored pupils. The aver 
age cost per rural classroom was $3,831 for 
whites, and $1,742 for colored pupils. 

Each school building in the state of [linoi 
is to be inspected some time within the next 
few months to determine possible fire hazards 
Inspections of city schools will be made by dep 
uties from the state fire marshal’s office, and 
rural schools by county school superintendents 

The new grade s< hoo] to he erected o1 
Grant Avenue, Tacoma, Wash., will be named 
the George Stanley School, in honor of a prin 
cipal who was for 32 years connected 
school system of the city. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The new Warren Hard 
ing High School will be opened for class work 
in September. The opening date has been de 
layed owing to inability to place the structure 
in readiness for occupancy. 


esti 


with the 


Madison, Wis. A school building program 
to extend over a period of several years has 
been adopted by the school board. 

The George Gray School, now in course of 
erection at Wilmington, Del., will be completed 
in February, 1926. The building will 
$400,000. 

Five new school buildings, and twelve addi- 
tions to buildings, are provided for in the build 
ing program of the school board at Dallas, 
Texas. The construction program will cover a 
period of two years and will involve an expen 
diture in excess of $1,500,000. 

Country schools in the United States are 
being centralized with reasonable rapidity and 
increasing intelligence and forethought, accord- 
ing to estimates of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Approximately nine million children of 
the farm population and three million additional 
rural children in small villages and other farm 
communities, in all twelve million children, are 
enrolled in schools which may properly be called 
rural. The consolidated schools enroll approxi- 
mately two and three-fourths million children, 
and three-fourths of a million rural children in 
schools of the larger towns. There are about 
150,000 teachers now employed in 14,000 con- 
solidated schools. 

-The Jefferson County, Alabama, board of 
education recently offered for sale its $500,000 
bond issue. The proceeds of the bonds will be 
used in the erection of new schools. 

Washington, D. C. Elimination of the part 
time evil is the first aim of the school authori- 
ties in carrying out the new $19,000,000, five- 
year building program. The building program 
will be placed in operation following the com 
pletion of a survey of schoolhouse construction. 

Loomis, Calif. The cornerstone for the 
Loomis Union Grammar School was laid on May 
first with elaborate exercises. Drills and games 
in the forenoon, presentation of a flag, laying 
of the cornerstone, and a speaking program 
were features of the day’s program. The build- 
ing will be erected on the unit plan and will 
cost $80,000. G. C. Sellon, of Sacramento, is the 
architect. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has dis- 
posed of $1,000,000 worth of school bonds for 
the erection of new schools. 

Columbia, Mo. Recommendations for a 
twenty-year building program and methods for 
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IMPERIAL DESKS~— 


In the Benjamin Bosse High School at Evansville 


The Benjamin Bosse High School at Evansville, Ind. (illus 
trations of which appear in this issue) is completely equipped 
with Imperial Teacher’s Desks and Library Tables. 


The selection of Imperial Desks for this fine modern school 
structure suggests the confidence school officials have in Imperial] 
Products—a confidence more firmly rooted with the passing of 
years and years of perfect service and satisfaction. 

Imperial Desks provide a logical choice in the selection of 
desk equipment for schools. Their consistent good quality and 
low price, combined with their exclusive construction features, 








faultless design 
and beautiful fin 
ish, are factors 
which commend 
them most favor 
ably to the discriminating school buyer. 





Imperial Desks are made in a wide variety of designs 
and finishes to meet every school requirement and every 














equipment appropriation. 


Sold by School Supply Jobbers and 
Dealers throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 



































financing the same were contained in a recent 
report by Dean M. G. Neale and presented to 
the board. The report calls for the immediate 
erection of a new high school and grade school 
and an addition to another building. 

The Illinois legislature has passed a bill 
validating the actions of the Alton school board 
in an election called to issue bonds for a high 
school and a surplus of $58,992 from the pro 
ceeds of a $2,000,000 bond issue for sixteen ele 
mentary school buildings, bonds for which wer 
sold in April, 1923. 

The sixteen school buildings and the Asbury 
school, now being built, will cost $1,972,687, 
while the funds raised in the sale of the bonds 
amounted to $2,031,580. With additional savy 
ings expected from four new buildings not fin 
ished, a saving of nearly $59,000 will be made 

In nine instances savings ranging from more 
than $3,000 to $35,000 were made in school con 
struction costs, under the estimates on which 
the bonds were issued. On the Ebert school, 
originally estimated to cost $272,000, the saving 
was $35,623. In only four instances did the 
actual cost exceed the original estimates. 

The National Fire Protection Association, 
at its recent meeting at Chicago, emphasized 
that those interested in fire protection should 
follow the methods adopted by modern medical 
research and devote their attention largely to 
prevention rather than cure. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, at East Ohio Street, presented the 
results of experiments carried on for months 
with a view of lessening the annual fire loss. 
Proper storage for inflammable materials, fire 
walls calculated to resist intense heat, glass un 
affected by flame, are among the protective 
means devised by the experimenters of the lab 
oratories. It was pointed out that the work 
along this line has decreased insurance rates, 
has reduced the fire loss by sixty per cent, and 
has saved the lives of human beings. 

Dowagiac, Michigan, has voted a $350,000 
bond issue for new s hool buildings. 

The board of education of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has begun plans for a complete educational 
group on a twenty-acre site. The group in- 
cludes three buildings. Plans for a high school 
building are being prepared under the direction 
of Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, assisted by M. L. 
Elliott, associate architect. 


t 


The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has H. ¥ water tube boilers with stokers and forced 
ntered into - contract with Architect W illiam draft capable of maintaining 175 per cent of 
B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., whereby he is to Loi] 


. ; } , > wller rating (equivalent. to TOO » @ 
act as consulting architect in the execution of - pone ore : I. P.), thu 
the $2,500,000 building program of the board. providing a very flexible plant. Ashes are 
Mr Ittner will assist the board in carrying out blown into an elevated tank and dropped from 
its ans yr » erec t oY 7 aw . 

plans for the erection of a number of new the tank in wagons for disposal where wanted 
buildings and for the enlargement of existing ; , a : 
tructures. Lhe construction of the build ng 1s fireproot 

Hendersonville, N. C. The foundation work vith brick walls, Bedford stone trim. granite 
, $2 , " ac : : . . 
for the new $300,000 high school has been com sills and steps, concrete floor construction with 
pleted and actual construction work will proceed ee 
‘ poten . ° > terrazzo fin sh everv\ he re CXC pt in evinnas 
through the summer. The first unit of the ; = 
building will contain an auditorium and accom- ims, community room, and classrooms where 


modations for 800 students. Upon completion, wood floors (maple or oak) are used. The trim 


the building will represent one of the most com- is of oak finished grey, except in cooking rooms 

modious and modern school buildings in the  .),,,. ee son. Z 

south. It was planned by Architect E. G. Still eee inch room where wood 3B 

well, from plans prepared in accordance with “PM! led white. Roofs are of tile, with copper 

the recommendations of eastern college profes- gutters and flashings for all pitched roofs, and 

sors, who acted as educational advisers of the sphalt for all flat roofs 

board in outlining the preliminary plans for the Rat ' 

structure. quipment such as desks, tables, and labora 
tory fixtures were built te orde r. and is strictly 


THE BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 60) cabinet work. 


physical director has her offices just to the east The building is planned for extensions. The 
f the stage. It is equipped the same as that boiler plant, clock and telephone systems are 
of the boys’ physical director with a waiting ‘stalled to care for these extensions. 
room, store room, examination room, private A stadium to seat 4,000, designed in harmony 
tice, and shower. vith the building, is projected; preliminary 
[he cafeteria is just to the east of the audi work, such as developing the athletic field 
orlum and is equipped to handle one thousand building fence, ete., to be completed this year. 
tudents. Checks are used so the room may b A year’s use of the building has proven its 


ntieres ly { of > ‘Pe itr: IAS . ° . a 
1 by oy f the three er trance . economy of operation and ease of administra 
he heating and power plant is in a sub-base 


, tion, flexibility and adaptability to all require 
by low the shower rooms back of the stage. nents of a Senior High School 
All «¢ ectricity used in the building is generated The cubi ntent ft] l ld ) 436 

" ’ We COnTeNTS Oo i¢ ulilding are YZ, ),” 
HOO cubie feet. The building cost as settled 


with contractors was: 


two generator units. The exhaust steam 
from these is used in heating the building. The 
heating of the building is by what is known as 


:, rie ata Building .... $683,792.95 27.5 c per ft § 
the split system—blast for ventilation and I- oat ++ + «POSS, 192.90 27.5 ¢ per ft 
n.! ; squipment »»»- 60,495.87 2.438¢ per ft. 
direct radiation for taking up heat losses and at ie 
maintain heat when ventilation is not required. WOO 328060% . . $744,288.82 29.93c per ft | 
lhe auditorium, gymnasium, and each side of This cost includes all work pertaining to com 
the building can be heated and ventilated separ tracts but does not include Architect’s fee, value 


ately. The power plant consists of two 200 of grounds, and landscaping. 
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Steumuner 
Superior 


LABORATOR 
FURNITUR 


No. 700 


PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 


Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 

















No. 925 
CHEMICAL TABLE 
For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 
too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 
No. 1000 
BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
one way. This table accommodates two students. 


No, 3 
SAND TABLE 


4 necessary article for the kindergarten. 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear. 


No. 1605 
STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESK ; . ; ae — 
For two students. One drawer and one cup- SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 


board for each; larger drawer used in common. 4 desk for individual use. Equipped with all-steel 
This is a very practical desk. non-breakable vise. 


No, 1938 


Every State in America 


is educating her children on Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. From the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to the Golden Gate, we can point to a continuous chain of 
superior educational institutions that have installed Kewaunee. 

From a letter from Supt. C. N. Shaver of the Huntsville, Tex., Public Schools, 

we are privileged to quote the following: “It affords me pleasure to express to 

SUPPLY CASE you my entire satisfaction with the Home Economics furniture which we recently 

A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate purchased from you. The quality of material, beautiful finish and substantial 
doors make a very fine blackboard. . T ; j 

construction has more than met our expectations. The instructor is well pleased 


No. 14354 


and the girls take great pride in caring for the desks. 
Write for a copy of the Kewaunee Book and ask for details of our Free 
Engineering Service. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


r Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln 8St., New a Office 
j , Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
ELECTRICAL DESK Kewaunee, Wis 


: BRANCH OFFICES 

Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. ; see Little Rock 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top Chicago Minneapoli ; Kansas City ; Houston | e or 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma ¢ ity 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles Los Angeles _ Jackson, Miss Baton Rouge _ Phoenix 
is placed at each end of desk Philadelphia Greensboro, N. ¢ A Ibuquerque Salt Lake City 
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Observations on Intelligence Testing: A Reply 


Helen Davis, Clinical Psychologist, State Department of Public Instruction, 


Madison, Wis. 


At the risk of being classed with those “high 
priests....bent on punishing a heretic who 
dares to disagree” to whom he so scornfully 
refers, I am venturing to reply to an article by 
Mr. E. F. Orr, entitled “A Principal’s Observa- 
tions on Intelligence Testing,” which appeared 
in a recent issue of this Journal. 

The writer states quite briefly that several 
years ago some two weeks were devoted to a 
survey of his high school by intelligence tests, 
which led him and his teachers to the conclu- 
sion that “the tests had little if any value” and 
that “if an intelligence test tells us anything 
about a pupil that we did not already know, it 
is not worth knowing.” He then takes up the 
burden of his theme and sets forth in some 
detail a series of “random thoughts” which are 
intended to show why no thinking person should 
be hoodwinked into believing that any possible 
good can come out of an intelligence test. 

The first argument in his series, which he 
brings out triumphantly, is that little is known 
about intelligence and that “since intelligence 
has never been defined, so-called intelligence 
tests do not, and can not measure intelligence.” 
One is forced to judge from this statement that, 
in spite of the two hundred articles and books 
he claims to have read and the “no little think- 
ing on the subject” which he has done, the 
writer has quite missed the fact that psychol 
ogists have come to a reasonable agreement 
upon those aspects of intelligence which are 
involved in the theory and use of intelligence 
tests. Thus, in Chapter I of the Twenty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, a volume of some 270 pages 
devoted to the discussion of intelligence tests 
and their use, this summary could have been 
found regarding the present status of the dis 
agreement among the psychologists concerning 
the nature of intelligence: ‘Whatever our 
views may be in regard to the nature of intelli- 
gence in the abstract, ‘we are justified, from 
an educational point of view, in regarding it 
as ability to learn, and as measured to the 
extent to which learning has taken place or 
may take place.’ An inspection of the various 
intelligence tests now in use clearly shows that 
psychologists have accepted this definition 
practically, if not theoretically.” In other 
words, intelligence tests have demonstrated so 
successfully their reliability as a means of 
predicting success in the ordinary activities of 
the classroom that both educators and psychol 
ogists have proceeded to use them to advantage, 
even though a theoretically satisfactory defini 
tion embodying all the aspects of intelligence 
may not, as yet, have been devised. Nor is this 
procedure wholly unscientific or unparalle'ed in 
other sciences. To use a well-known example: 
Physicists are not yet fully agreed upon the 
ultimate nature of electricity, but, nevertheless, 
they continue to measure it daily, and no man 
refuses to pay his light bill because a satisfa 
tory definition of electricity has not yet been 
advanced. So with intelligence, we may meas 
ure its manifestations even though  psychol- 
ogists have not yet agreed as to whether it is 
a “general common factor” or a multiplicity of 
closely related innate capacities. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the fact that no 
satisfactory definition of intelligence has yet 
been advanced, the writer himself proceeds to 
define it for us, and no doubt the greater part 
of his animus toward intelligence tests arises 
from his confusion in regard to what is -gen- 
erally considered as intelligence and what the 
tests are designed to measure. He complains 
that intelligence tests are of no value because 


they do not give us reliable information con- 
cerning a pupil’s “sense of responsibility, indus- 
try, social adaptation, ability to express 
thoughts in good English, and the will to do.” 
Small wonder that he is dissatisfied with his 
results if he expects a test devised to measure 
intelligence to diagnose, at the same time, a 
pupil’s emotional and volitional make-up! It 
would be just as reasonable to expect a test in 
algebra to reveal accurately a pupil’s knowledge 
of chemistry, or a test in French to reveal his 
knowledge of Spanish. Although there may be 
a “war among psychologists” regarding the 
nature of intelligence, they are agreed to a man 
that the character traits which the writer has 
enumerated are net attributes of it. 

I am reminded of a case brought to me by a 
school teacher who had little knowledge of 
intelligence tests. “I wish you would test a 
boy in my room,” she said. “There isn’t any- 
thing the matter with his mind. He gets his 
school work all right and I think he is a bright 
boy, but he steals, and I want you to test him 
and tell me what is the matter with him.” This 
teacher’s request for help was a legitimate one, 
but unfortunately an intelligence test is de- 
signed to test only intelligence, and obviously, 
any rating which the boy might have secured 
would in no way diagnose or cure his propen- 
sity for stealing. This teacher was laboring 
under the delusion common to many laymen 
that an intelligence test is a cure for any and 
all types of behavior difficulties. Intelligence 
is only one of many traits which go to make up 
an individual’s personality, and to segregate 
and measure one of these traits is not to have 
an adequate understanding of any other. 

From the article referred to, one is forced to 
conclude that the author has been extraordi- 
narily fortunate in the selection of his teachers 
and that his confidence in their judgment is 
unbounded. He claims that “an¥thing worth 
knowing about a pupil’s mental ability may be 
found in the school records or by a composite 
of teachers’ estimates.” It is not my purpose 





to belittle the ability of teachers to judge the 
capacities of their pupils. In my experience ] 
have met many teachers who have been skilled 
in this very difficult art, but I have also met 
not a few who were grossly incompetent in jt, 
If, as the writer states, intelligence tests tej 
us nothing that we do not already know about 
a pupil or nothing which cannot be gleaned 
from teachers’ estimates—if in other words, the 
two ratings coincide—the correlation between 
these two measures of the individual’s intellect. 
ual capacities might be expected to be perfect, 
or 1.00. Since, however, a perfect correlation 
between these two variables has never been 
known to appear, it may be inferred that the 
tests are revealing something that the teachers’ 
estimates are not, and vice versa. And it js 
precisely in those instances where the teachers’ 
judgments and the intelligence test ratings do 
not agree that the intelligence test is invaly- 
able. In a recent issue of this Journal’ there 
appeared an article in which I cited some 
rather striking cases in which intelligence test 
ratings and teachers’ judgments were widely at 
variance, and in which subsequent study of 
those cases proved conclusively that the tests 
had made the correct diagnosis. Let me refer 
again briefly to a few of those cases because 
they illustrate so aptly the falsity of the 
writer’s assertions: 

Neal, a fourth-grade boy, estimated average 
in ability by his teacher, and with a school ree- 
ord only slightly above average since his 
entrance in the first grade, made an exception- 
ally high record on two intelligence tests, and 
on the basis of those results was permitted to 
do the work of the next two grades in one 
year—a feat which he accomplished with ease— 
and has since been a superior member of his 
class. 

Ada, a little girl with a serious reading dis- 
ability, was recommended by her teacher for a 
class intended for dull and borderline pupils. A 
psychological test revealed the fact that she 
had better than average intelligence, and after 
a semester or so of special help in reading, she 

‘The Effect of Segregation Upon School Morale 
April, 1925 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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FIRST AID FOR OVERFLOW CLASSES 


The portable school building is in truth “‘first aid” for 


the unexpected or over rapid growth in school enroll- 


ment lhe newer types of portables may be had in one, two, four, six, eight, and in larger classroom units at 4 
fraction of the cost of permanent construction. They are in every way hygienic and comfortable, efficient for teach- 


ing, and easy to maintain. If equipped with water and drainage and electric light, they are in all respects satis- 
, ‘ 


factory and economical 
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eo YA A Specialized Product 

ge . PENCRAFT establishes a dependable basis for the spec- 
ge ification and purchase of high grade moderately priced 
is writing papers for schools. 

A  — \ A specialized product, PENCRAFT is manufactured by 


\ men who are devoting their lives to the making of high 
| grade writing papers exclusively. 


+e 


wae \ 

= \ | —\ As a result, PENCRAFT combines all the essential qual- 
a | | ities of a perfect writing paper. Its quality is always 
al uniform. Every sheet of PENCRAFT, body, texture and 
a ‘\ finish is exactly like the other, 

ro And the price is moderate. PENCRAFT costs no more 
pres than ordinary papers, but its quality is so obviously 
ic superior that it is an extravagance to pay more for inferior 

[Se brands 


Motus TI PENCRAFT comes ruled in the various forms illustrated, 
| to meet the different class requirements and is also fur- 

t \ nished in blank sheets if desired. 

The PENCRAFT water mark is registered in the U. S. 

Patent Office and appears on every sheet of genuine 

PENCRAFT paper. Look for the name. It is your pro- 


tection against substitution. 


Sample sheets and prices on request 


PENCRAFTI is distributed and sold nationally thr 


Purchase thru nearest distributor. Name furnished on request 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS IT 
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Her nerve-energy is 
too precious to squander 
balky window shades 


STRUGGLE with a window shade before a 
A roomful of youngsters is a serious matter. 
The time to prevent it is when the shade con- 
tracts are being let. The way to prevent it is to 
write in the contract, ‘‘All shades to be mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers.” 


By far the greater number of window shades 
in use today are mounted on Hartshorn Rol- 
lers. Sixty years ago Stewart Hartshorn’s in- 
vention made possible the modern window shade. 
His principle was the right one—as applied in the 
modern Hartshorn Roller today it assures the 
smooth, quiet glide that you desire. 

Don’t take “Just as good”’ substitutes for the 
Hartshorn Roller. And specify Hartsho. 
Cloths, too. 


» Shade 
They are correct for the school- 
room in every detail. Hartshorn’s Oswego 
Tinted Cambric mounted on Hartshorn Roller 
with No. 86 or No. 87 double brackets is an 


ideal combination for school-room use. 


WRITE FOR NAME of dealer through whom 
you may secure Hartshorn shade products and for 
samples of colours: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric ¢ specially adapted for school use. 


They have been approved by competent chemists. 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Best Book of its Kind” 


“The best book of its kind.” “Very complete and informational.” 
“A fine exhibit of laboratory furniture.” “A work of art.” Such 
are the interesting comments made by over 3000 educators who 
have received copies of our new catalog. 
It is our desire to make our literature radiate a sincere spirit of 
helpfulness rather than to be mere advertising. Besides illustrat- 
ing and describing over two hundred different designs for chem- 
istry, physics, biology, general science, physiography, agricul- 
ture, domestic science, domestic art, manual training, auto 
mechanics, home mechanics, sheet metal work, drawing, art and 
commercial departments the book contains suggestive layouts 
for all of the above departments. The layouts are the result of 
twenty-six years’ contact with educators in the capacity 6f 
manufacturers and school equipment engineers. 

The 7 ve M4 will é M1atied 

Tree t ! @Xecuiives, treque t. 
E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 

Laboratory, Home Economic and Vocational 
Furniture of Character 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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THE MAXWELL  : 
Demonstration Desk No. 6000 } 
"THE art of building laboratory furniture is as definite and exact | ( 
as science itself. The Wiese factory is prepared to furnish | ' 
durable, thoroughly satisfactory laboratory equipment of standard 
design or special order. Send for our special catalog No. 26. ' 
WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. t 
Engineers and Builders  % 
Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture : 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household | i 
Economics and Manual Training. ‘ 

Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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questions, proved to be a very superior lad with 
no auditory defect, who bored by the 
trifling subject matter of the recitations that he 
refused to attend to his lessons. 


was so 


Marie, a little girl put into a “speed room” on 


the basis of teachers’ judgments alone, was 
unable to keep up with her class. A psycho 
logical examination brought out the fact that 


she had an I. Q. of 97 and a mental age nearly 
than that other pupil in 
The teacher her 


a year lower of any 


who recommended 
room” was utterly astonished 
this day that the child 
superior intelligence and that her failure can be 
attributed only to the fact that the new teacher 
did not “understand” her. 


the class. 
for the 
and 


“speed 


believes to has 


teachers who 
Yet 
least average 

ent. 


Poor 
Perhaps. 


judged these pupils? 
each of the four was rated at 
by her supervisor or superintend- 
And experience has taught us that man) 
a teacher can satisfactory 
scholastic attainment from her pupils and still 


secure a degree of 


be unable to estimate correctly the inherent 
capacities of her charges. Nor am I alone in 
this belief. Five years of experience with 
intelligence tests and contact with scores of 


teachers have led me to the definite conviction 
that until our schools can engage only teachers 
whose judgment will be unaffected by the per- 
sonal equation, we are urgently in need of an 
instrument the test to 
determine and to safeguard the potentialities of 
our children. 

We have not been informed as to the training 
and experience of the examiners who were em- 


such as intelligence 


to wonder if some of the inadequacies in his 
with the tests, but with the way 
in which they were administered. For example, 
that the tests used were the Stanford 


the Binet-Simon seale and the Otis 


results lie not 


he says 
revision of 


group intelligence test. One hundred and fifty 
high-school pupils were examined by these 
scales in two weeks. If the Binet test was 


given to every pupil in the group, as the state- 


ment a conservative estimate, 


full-time 


then, at 
the 


implies, 


it would require services of at 


least two teachers to accomplish the task, not 
to mention the time spent beforehand in the 
acquisition of a technique. And to devote any 
less time to the enterprise would be to use the 
tests both inadequately and inaccurately. We 
are offering this criticism somewhat blindly, 
because the writer does not state in any detail 


what he really did do, but it is likely that had 


the necessary time been devoted to the adequate 


training of the examiners—especially in the use 
of the Binet test—some mention would have 
been made of it. In another instance this 
statement appears: “Since the most important 


traits are not measured by intelligence tests, a 


classification and comparison of individuals on 
basis of 


If by 


we 


the 
sible.” 
ticable,’ 


intelligence quotients is impos- 
“impossible” is 
would agree him. Any 
conversant with the elementary prin- 
ciples involved in the classification of pupils on 
the basis of intelligence test realizes 
that all classification must first be undertaken 
on the basis of mental age, not I. Q. 
if the writer attempted to 


meant 
with 


“imprac- 
person 
ratings 


Therefore, 
group his pupils ac- 
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S ; ; :  & 
~| Preparation & Serving of Food ASA 
| is selected by the - 1) | iq ) 
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=~ WASHINGTON DUKE HOTEL, Durham N. C. if la nas 
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B secause of Yt Se 
Ss Because of Oy 
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\ That Gnduring Quality ys 
)| For three-quarters of a century Van Equipment has been Sicciaet Sdbisinnis,, th: ©. Sitti C 
‘s| installed in hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc., when quality of Pb) 
S4 product has been the first consideration. RECENT conTRAcTS. | 
N 4 : Obtained by Van y 
‘| You have only to write us about your needs and our engi- ae ow 4 
“| neering department will help you solve your food problems. Roanoke, Va. 
Poinsett Hotel 
Southern Greenville, S. C 
Display Rooms 
Fred Harvey System | 
She, johnVan Ran ve © 215 SPRING ST, | Union Station, Chicago | 
ATLANTA, GA. Hotel Gordon ’ 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD Albany, Ga. 
Cincinnati Hotel Wyoming 2 
Orlando, Fla. ) 
400 Page \ 
CHICAGO DETROIT BUFFALO MUSKOGEE CLEVELAND Catalog Holman ony ca. | 
>) LOUISVILLE PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ATLANTA on Request ' | 
) 
- 1s <~ | 
(Continued from Page 90) ployed for two weeks in the survey of the cording to I. Q. regardless of mental age—as 
was able to make satisfactory progress in 4 writer’s school, further than that the teachers one is led to infer from his statement—then 
“speed room.” assisted “to the full extent of their time and there is little reason for surprise that his 
James, judged by his teacher to be deaf and, ability in administering, scoring and correlat- results were unsatisfactory. No doubt, the 
perhaps, a little dull because of his apparent jng the tests,” but from some of his allusions writer will seriously object to these insinuations 
difficulty in understanding instructions and to the technique and procedure we are inclined against his procedure; for he was moved to set 


down his own experiences only after his resent- 
ment had thoroughly aroused by a re- 
viewer who had pointed out that the reasons for 
some unfavorable from the use of 
intelligence tests reported by a certain investi 
likely to be found in the faulty 
procedure employed in that investi- 
But those who used 
years to 
without 


been 
results 
gator were 
statistical 

gation. have intelligence 
tests advantage cannot 
brook disparaging 
upon them from those who have 
only two weeks, when it is all too evident that 
the difficulty not in the tests, but in the 
confusion inexperience of the user. An 
the of an untrained 
not only a useless, but also a 


excellent 
protest 


for 
comments 
used them for 


lies 
and 
hands 


intelligence test in 


examiner may be 


dangerous, tool. 
The 
that 


the 
realized that there were individual 
differences until after the development of intelli- 
gence of fact, it was the 

about differ- 
to define them in a more 
objective way that was directly 
the 


writer seems to be under impression 


no one 
tests. As a matter 


desire to know more individual] 


ences, and the desire 
responsible for 
To say that one child has 
a good rote memory and that 
is to the existence of an individual 
difference, but to be able in addition to say that 
the first child well as the 
normal ten-year-old and the second only as well 
as the 


intelligence test. 
another has not 
express 


can remember as 


normal six-year-old child is to express 
that difference in an objective and measurable 
form. And of the first 


procedure is objectivity. 


one steps in scientific 
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Instructor's Desk No. 1200 





Complete Equipment | Furmiture for 


Chemistry 


Peterson Equipment covers a complete line General Science 
of high grade Laboratory and Library Fur- <a a 
niture for schools and colleges. Whether it — 

be one piece of complete equipment, we can Sideew 

serve you satisfactorily. We maintain a com- ad 

plete stock at all times. Our central location Manual Training 
insures prompt delivery to all points. Write ge 











us today. 


Ask for Catalog No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE and FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


New York Pittsburgh Denver Los Angeles 
Grand Rapids Richmond, Va, Huntington, W. Va. Omaha 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco Norman, Okla. 











To all this, the writer may reply that he is 
referring to the high school and not to the 
elementary school where most of the intelli 
gence testing in the public schools has thus far 
been carried on. Disregarding his remarks 
about the theory of intelligence and regarding 
only his comments on the practice of intelli- 
gence testing, the issue simmers down to a 
fairly definite one; viz., do intelligence tests 
have value for use in a high school? The 
writer, after experimenting with them for two 
weeks, says they do not. The obvious reply to 
this outcome is that many other equally intelli 
gent persons, on the basis of years of experi 
ence, say they do. I wonder, for instance, what 
he has to say concerning the chapter by W. S. 
Miller in the Twenty-first Yearbook, already 
mentioned, or concerning the results reported 
by W. M. Proctor in his monograph entitled, 
The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance of High-School 
Pupils. We cite these more or less at random 
from among numerous careful appraisals of 
intelligence testing in the high schools. Or 
again, why is it that intelligence tests operate 
so successfully with the still more mature and 
still more highly selected students in our normal 
schools, colleges, and universities? What has 
the writer to offer, for instance, to the exten 
sive and careful presentation by Ben D. Wood 
in his Measurement in Higher Education? 

I doubt if there is anything that can be 
offered to refute such investigations—-unless it 
would be an equally careful and equally compre 
hensive investigation which yielded diverse 
results. 

There is one aspect of the testing situation 
that deserves mention in closing, because | 
believe it may have influenced the writer, as it 
has influenced many others, to reach an unwar 
ranted inference concerning the value of 





intelligence tests. Mr. Miller makes this point quirement. This type complies with zoning 

ai : , : oniat: San eee ‘ ope — : 
in his chapter; others have made it, but it wil] "egulations in the highly restricted residential 
suburban developments, such as_ Fieldstone, 
where the first of the type is now under con- 
struction. 


bear restating. A program of intelligence test- 
ing does not guarantee improved instruction, or 
more effective learning nor does reclassification The G type building, a two story elementary 
nor homogeneous section, nor any other similai school, is an example of the special type de- 
outcome of intelligence testing guarantee these Veloped to meet the need in localities where 
the denjand is not at any time more than 38 
classrooms. The plans provide for a building 
limited to four stories in height, containing 21 
the use of intelligence tests in our public to 38 units, with or without an auditorium and 
schools today is not: Are intelligence tests ® ¢YMnasium as required. The auditorium and 
, gymnasium are at the front of the building for 


improvements; they only make such improve 
ments possible. The outstanding problem in 


wssible? It is not: Are intelligence tests re : nye : , 

: ble? Ti : ‘obl I I . lv } the purpose of providing a sound buffer for the 
kADIC . ese problems Nave een solved; they classroom section of the building. The arrange- 
are behind us. The outstanding problem is: ment is of advantage where the building is 
How can we so adapt our materials of instru located on a noisy thoroughfare. 


With reference to the care and maintenance 
of these buildings and their equipment, Mr. 
~  & ; Gompert reports that repair and rehabilitation 
classification which intelligence tests make work has proceeded systematically so that the 


tion and our methods of teaching as to capital 


ize the advantages of the more homogeneous 


possible? old buildings in the various boroughs show the 

: result of depreciation and wear and tear less 

SPECIAL TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING than do Mw of other types of equal age 
DEVELOPED IN NEW YORK CITY and subjected to lhe hard wens, 

The schoo] building problem in New York The total appropriation for the maintenance 
City has been transferred from the crowded of completed buildings for all boroughs for 1924 
city section to the suburbs, according to Build aggregated $3,420,000. 
ing Superintendent William H. Gompert, and eS ee 
to meet the situation, plans have been developed NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
for a type of building suited to suburban locali Mrs. Helen Hunt has been reelected a mem- 
ties. bel of the = ( hoo] board of Rensselaer, Ind., for 

Reviewing the work of the building bureau 2 three-year term. 
during the last calendar year, Mr. Gompert de Mr. R. L. MelIntosh has been reelected 4 
clares that new buildings costing $33,217,135, member of the school board of Washington, Ind, 


specifications for buildings to cost $33,685,363, 
and contracts for schools, valued at $44,606,344 
have been completed. 

As a result of conferences of the school offi 
cials, several new types of buildings were de 


for a three-year term 

Charles A. Gadd, business manager of the 
school beard of Detroit, Mich., has been given 4 
new contract and his salary raised to $6,600 per 


signed to meet special requirements of certain acid ' 
localities wake nel abandoning the idea ; Mrs. Rhoda B. Miller has been elected presi 
of standardization or flexibility of plans. cent of the school board of Tacoma, Wash. S. 
An important example is the F type of build (. Erickson has been reelected vice-president, 
ing, a two-story elementary school which can ind Alfred Lister, secretary. 
be expanded from thirteen classrooms up _ to Mrs. Mary FE. H. Cutting of Bridgeport, 
34% classrooms. The building is designed in onn., died at a local hospital on June 14th, fol- 
the Colonial style of architecture, and is par lowing an illness of four weeks. Mrs. Cutting 
ticularly adapted to suburban localities where was the first woman member of the school board 
a small number of rooms meets the initial re and the first principal of the Lincoln school. 
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A “PIX Cateteria 


Invites Your Students 





OT just a range, a counter, a few tables and chairs! These 
N may in appearance make a cafeteria, but hardly more so 

than a blackboard makes a class room. The cafeteria must 
be an inviting place in which good food is served attractive- 
ly. The equipment (no matter how limited) must be chosen for 
service, for economy, and for appearance. We must remember 
that not appetites alone are cared for in a cafeteria, but that 
young bodies are being built and habits of a lifetime are being 
formed. Albert Pick & Company have spent many years of 
specialization on School Cafeterias. Today PIX Equipment is 
the accepted standard of the school world, in use throughout 
the country in small schools and large. Our engineers, in con- 
sultation with school boards and architects, design School 
Cafeterias to meet every need—and every budget. Our service 
assures economy, satisfaction—and a Cafeteria that will be a 
pleasure to your students and a pride to your community. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































Our Engineers will gladly co-operate 
with you in analyzing conditions 
in your school to determine the 
exact size and type of cafeteria 
best suited to your needs. This 
service will not obligate you in any 
way. You will be assured of the 
most authoritative information, as 
well as complete freedom from con 
cern over technical details. Re 
member too that PIX Equipment 
meets every budget, for schools 
small as well as large. Ask today for 


Booklet Y93 of ‘‘School Cafeterias.” 





















PORT JERVIS HIGH SCHOOL 
PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK 
Tooker Marsh, Inc., Architect 








A recent Albert Pick & Company installation 
that illustrates how well-chosen equipment 
makes a cafeteria at once efficient and inviting 
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Applying Science to Lower 
Your Cooking Costs 


At Talbot House, Smith 
College 


AS is the ideal cook- 

ing fuel—cheaper, 
cleaner, quicker and easier 
to control. But to obtain bet- 
ter cooking and to reduce 
costs, modern gas equip- 
ment is essential. In VUL- 
CAN [Pat’d}] Economy Hot- 
Top Gas Ranges you bene- 
fit by features found in no 
other similar type of gas 
range. Science is applied in 
VULCAN Gas Ranges— 
that is why they are the 
fastest heating, most 
economical cooking 
appliances youcan buy. 


Foremost schools, colleges 
and institutions use VUL- 
CANS. At Talbot House, 
Smith College, 4 No. 1751 
VULCAN Economy Hot- 
Top Gas Ranges, 3 wall 
hoods and 4 No. 789 VUL: 
CAN Griddle, Boiler and 
Toasters are being used. 
This installation, shown 
above, was made by the 
Northhampton Gas Light 
Co., Northhampton, Mass. 


Cut Gas Bills 15 to 30%, 


Hundreds of VULCAN 
users have cut their gas 
costs anywhere from 15 to 
30% since installing VUL- 
CAN Economy Hot Top 
Gas Ranges. It’s worth find- 
ing out— how VULCANS 
can save you money. 


VULCAN Division— 
Successor to Wm. M. Crane Co. 


18-20 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTOR 


Branches: San Francisco, Los Angeles 


ECONOMY 


Hot-Top 
GAS RANGES 


on 








ULCA 


Send for “Cutting Cooking Costs”, a book 
of interesting facts explaining VULCAN econ- 
omy. Write for this free book today! 





STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Northwestern Gas & Electric Equip. Co., Portland, Ore. 
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UST as you select other 
equipment for its PER- 
MANENT value, so you will 
want ALBERENE STONE 
for the Table Tops, Sinks, Fume 
Hoods, etc., in your laboratory. 
Dense, close-grained, chemically inert, easily kept clean— 
it has every desirable characteristic, including long life. It 
is recommended by laboratory equipment manufacturers 
and is in standard use in Government, University, and 
School Laboratories everywhere. 
The Laboratory Equipment Section 
of the Alberene Stone Catalog will 
interest you. 
ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


Boston Newark Chicago 
$7 Stilings St. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 1700 Elston Ave. 


eDELRENE 
NE 


|... +. “She Material for Laboratory Bawipment” >| 
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COMPLETE CAFETERIA and 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Furnished and installed by 


DOUGHERTY 


Architects, School Boards and Commit- 
tees are invited to correspond with our 
Architectural and Engineering Depart- 
ments on Cooking Installation problems. 
— Consultation, plans and estimates 
gratis. 

A Full Line of China, Glass and Silverware 
Manufacturers Since 1852 | 


W.F. DOUGHERTY & Sons, INC. 


1009 ARCH STREET 











PHILADELPHIA 
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service. 


lf you are planning 
a achool cafeteria in- 
stallation, write to 
the nearest fixture 
supply house or to 
this office, for infor- 
mation. Be sure to 
send in outline draw 
ng showing dimen- 


sions of the room 











The real test of school cafeteria equipment is the test of 
Sani food and drink equipment for cafeterias gives 
satisfactory service year after year. 


Sani equipment is economical, 
ination of replacements and repairs 
ations, make in the most economical equipment on the market today. 


Sanh Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


The long life of Sani equipment 
the saving in time 


North Chicago, [Illinois time. We will furnish 
Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicage Hardware Foundry Co 


When you buy 
school cafeteria 
equipment be 
sure it’s— 





the elim- 
the saving in oper- 


Also the 
of doors and windows 
interior columns if 
any, and state num- 
ber of persons you de- 


sire to serve at one 


location 


you a blue print free 
of charge Write te- 
day 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Strict economy in school expenditures is to 
be continued as a general policy of the New 
York City board of education during the coming 
year 

Following a custom of several years, the bud- 
get committee has scrutinized the budget esti- 
mates so that when the final budget goes before 
the board of estimate for adoption, it will repre 
sent the actual needs of the school system, 
thereby doing away with the necessity of hold- 
ing further hearings. The tentative estimate 
for the next year’s expenditures amounts to be- 
tween $115,000,000 and $125,000,000. The 
amount for the last year amounted to $100,610, 
000, 

Indianapolis, Ind. The _ school board is 
faced with the problem of securing money for 
grade school construction and for 
eliminating a deficit of $210,000. The present 
estimated deficit is about $400,000, which will 
be reduced by $160,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Cedar Falls, Ia. It has cost the school 
board $158,713 to operate the school system dur- 
ing the year 1924-1925, as compared with $198,- 
758 for the preceding year, or a per capita cost 
of $72.67 for each of the 1,030 pupils during the 
school year. 

Frankfort, Ky. Upholding the validity of 
the state constitution, permitting boards of edu- 
cation to incur two per cent indebtedness of 
school property assessment in cities of the third 
class having a population of less than 15,000, 
the Court of Appeals has ruled that the last 
assessments shall obtain in determining the 
amount of school bonds to be issued. The court 
upheld a $75,000 school bond issue in Corbin. 


necessary 


Verona, N. J. The school tax has been re- 
duced from eighteen to sixteen mills for 1925. 

Ellwood City, Pa. At a special meeting of 
the board of education, the millage was set at 
25 mills. The per capita tax was levied at $4. 

Fresno, Calif. The school board has begun 
work on the 1925-1926 budget. A building pro- 
gram has been adopted to meet the immediate 
needs of the city. 

The Chicago school system and the city 
itself will have at least $16,500,000 of state 
monies placed to their credit two months earlier 
than in 1924. Of the total amount, $7,755,000 
will be given to the schools. 

-Moscow, Ida. The school board has been 
authorized to levy an additional seven-mill tax 
for the maintenance of the schools, making a 
total of sixteen mills for next year. 

Boise, Ida. The school board has asked a 
tax of four and one-half mills on the assessed 
valuation of property of the district, in addition 
to the eight mills authorized by law. 

Catasauqua, Pa. The school board faces 
the task of collecting $10,000 in delinquent taxes 
accumulated since 1922. Through its attorney, 
the school board has begun suit against all in- 
debted to the borough for school district taxes. 

Warren, Pa. The school board has begun 
an economy program with a reduction of one 
half mill in the tax rate for 1925-1926. This 
with the reduction of one and one-half mills 
made by the council, reduces the total borough 
tax rate by two mills. 

A reduction of school costs in Indiana has 
been effected with the inauguration of machin- 
ery for the enforcement of school laws passed 
by the 1925 legislature. Three laws have made 
possible the consolidation of cities and towns 
with townships, and the new laws have made a 
total of nine possible ways in which some form 
of consolidation might be effected. The laws 
indicate a tendency for more equitable distribu- 
tion of school costs, and a desire on the part of 
the rural people to provide equal educational 
opportunities for the children. 

‘Under a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Alabama, boards of education of Alabama 
counties may borrow funds to meet the current 
school expenses and as security may pledge 
revenues due to be received from special county 


and district school taxes in subsequent years. 
The decision meets a need of several counties 
where school terms would have been shortened 
had the boards been restricted in their borrow- 
ing power. It is held that section 104 of the 
school code, which prevents any board from 
negotiating loans beyond its capacity to pay 
from funds to be received during the current 
year, does not apply to special county and dis 
trict taxes. 

Marlboro, Mass. Supt. E. P. Carr, in a 
recent statement, argues against a reduction of 
the school budget. He shows that a reduction 
of the budget means that retrenchments in ex 
penditures, and the neglect of repairs, or a de 
ficit at the end of the school year, will result. 

One million dollars annually must be added 
to the state school fund of Kentucky for the next 
twenty years, according to L. J. Hanifan. The 
lack of money is still the principal cause of the 
trouble in the rural schools and it is believed 
that a constructive plan should be devised for 
increasing the permanent state school fund. One 
million dollars added annually to the fund for 
the next twenty years would make the fund 
$23,112,627. 

Springfield, Mo. The problem of how to 
make the finances of the schools meet the in 
creasing needs of the school system has engaged 
the attention of the school board. While an in 
creased tax levy will yield revenues above’‘those 
of last year, the reduction in the state appor 
tionment of school funds will offset this. At 
the same time, the needs of the district have in 
creased, the enumeration is getting larger, and 
the demand for additional instructors has be 
come insistent. 

Peekskill, N. Y. The school board has ap 
proved the 1925-1926 budget, calling for an ex 
penditure of $209,000. The budget shows an in 
crease of $23,000 over that of last year. 

State Supt. A. B. Hill of Arkansas has re 
ported evidences of inequalities in educational 
opportunities in the state. He finds that more 
than half of the school children have inadequate 
school facilities. The data on the subject, which 
has been issued in the form of a table, shows 
conclusively the glaring inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity which still exist in the state 
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The New Electric Way 


In 1923 there were in the state 174 school dis 
tricts enumerating 6,456 pupils, in which the 
people voted a twelve-mill tax and from this 
source received less than $100 for each school 
In 1924 the people in 237 districts enumerated 
8,727 pupils, voted a twelve-mill tax, and from 
this source received less than $100 per district. 
It is noted that a greater number of districts 
voted a twelve-mill tax in 1924 than in 1925, 
but on the other hand there were a greater num 
ber of children enumerated in 1924 than in 192°. 
The same situation is presented in districts vot 
ing a twelve-mill tax and which receive from 
that source not more than $200 per district. In 
1923 there were 694 such districts enumerating 
31,820, as compared with 797 districts enumer 
ating 35,493 pupils in 1924. 

It is pointed out that an increase in the state 
apportionment has given much encouragement 
to people living in the rural districts of the 
state. It is impossible to determine accurately 
the effect of the doubling of the school appor- 
tionment, but it is known that in many districts 
the term of school has been increased by at least 
one month. 

The total expenditures of Indiana schools 
increased 352 per cent during the ten-year’ 
period ending with 1923-1924, according to 
George Spencer, assistant state superintendent 
of public instrucion. The outlay for schools in 
creased rapidly since 1919, due to a resumption 





of school building programs at the close of the 
world war. At present, the total investment in 
school buildings is in excess of $110,000,000 
representing a per pupil investment in cities of 
$231—$158 in towns, and $127 in townships. 
During 1923-1924, $9,624,891 were spent on 
permanent school improvements. 

The total expenditure last year for all school 
activities was $66,700,000, representing average 
expenditures for a child in the elementary 
schools as follows: state, $58.77; township, 
$61.38; cities, $61.44. 

High school costs are distributed as follows: 
state, $116.24; township, $132.50; towns, 
$100.84; cities, $135.38. 

Casper, Wyo. A large saving to the tax 
payers of Natrona County has been effected 
with the reduction of the school tax from 7% 
mills to 1% mills. 

Distribution of the Kentucky school fund on 
the basis of need has been recommended by 
State Supt. McHenry Rhoads. Mr. Rhoads sug- 
gests that a fund be placed at the disposal of 
the state board of education, to be used for sup- 
plementing the salaries of superintendents and 
teachers in communities where most needed, 
and to stimulate local communities toward 
greater effort in their interests. 

Permission should be granted by the legisla- 
ture to county boards for the levying of a highe1 
maximum rate for school purposes, when in 
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Scrubbing Headquarters 


The Right Way 
nee to Scrub Floors 


HE FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrub- 

bing is the right way to get floors clean and 
keep them clean. No matter what kind of floors 
a school may have, the FINNELL SYSTEM will 
keep them incomparably cleaner than any other 
method. Even where floors are oiled, they must 
be scrubbed before oiling. No human scrubber, 
or ordinary method can approach the speed and 
efficiency with which a FINNELL Scrubber 


To those who think that cost is an obstacle we 
say “FINNELL Scrubbing gets floors clean for 
as little as seven and a half cents per hundred 


including all labor and supplies.” 


It is more expensive NOT to use the FINNELL 
SYSTEM than to have it in regular operation. 
The same machine will wax and polish as well 
as scrub floors. 

Send for our interesting booklet “Your Ques- 
tions Answered by Users.” 


FINNELL SYSTE™M, Inc., Est. 1906 — Hannibal, Mo. 


; 


r Nineteen Years 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


AND POLISHING 





their judgment the need is imperative. The 
state board should have a fund for the consoli- 
dation of smaller units into larger units of ad- 
ministration for economy and efficiency. 

The superintendent summed up the following 
points showing the present irregularities in the 
administration of educational affairs in the 
state: “An irregularity in time and attendance 
in school privileges in favor of the classified city 
and town and to the detriment of the rural dis- 
trict. 

“In the different counties of the state the tax- 
able property varies from $400 for each pupil 
child to twenty times that amount. 

“The basal salary fixed by law for county sub- 
district teachers is $75 a month, if sufficient 
funds are available but there are 85 counties in 
the state whose basal salaries are less than $75 
a month, ranging from $40 a month to $70 a 
month. 

“The average salary of teachers in the high 
schools of Kentucky is $1,252, while the average 
salary of the rural school teachers is $567, as 
against the average salary of $749 for rural 
school teachers in the nation. 

“The average amount paid for schooling for 
the city schools in Kentucky is $30 a year; while 
in the country it is $12.75 a child a year. In 
Kentucky the average amount of school pro- 
perty in the city is $109 a pupil child, while in 
the country it is $30 a child.” 
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A CORRECTION 


The accompanying : iture illustration will remind readers of the JOURNAL of the beautiful picture, published in June, of an outdoor graduation in the inspiring 


surroundings of a great St m The picture was erroneously credited to Los Angeles. 


in the Pasadena Rose Bowl. 


The picture was that of the 1924 Commencement of the Pasadena High School 


It is not to be wondered t the Pasadena School Board is proud of this graduation, and a bit anxious to receive all the credit richly due it for this beautiful 


spectacle. 
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Economy-with Safety 


WO things you have to consider in the purchase of washroom equipment. 

‘‘National’”’ Public Service Towels gives you both of them — the econ- 
omy that our large volume production makes possible — the safety 
and protection that the use of clean, fresh spruce wood insures. 


Thousands of public and office buildings, schools, colleges and hospitals 


are saving from 20% 
Public Service Towels and No-Waste 
write to the National Paper Products Co., 


Toilet Tissue. 


to 30%, in washroom maintenance by standardizing on 
For information, 
58 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


World’s largest manufacturers of important paper products. Repre- 
sentatives everywhere. ) 


‘Public Service’ Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab 
inets in white or olive green. 


‘*Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
‘*‘No-Waste”’ and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 
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‘‘No-Waste” Toilet Paper 


The tissue that is soft, strong 
and absorbent. 800 - sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
or white cabinets leased. 
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Prison-Made School Furniture 


(A Reply to a Cartoon) 
Cree T. Work, Principal, Yuba City Union High School, Yuba City, Calif. 


In the November issue of the JourNAL there 
appeared a cartoon representing a schoolroom 
containing prison-made furniture and a flag 
also labeled as prison-made, while in the fore 
ground, with his shadow falling across the 
room, was a human figure labeled “Convict 
Labor.” Below the picture was the question, 
“Shall he be thus dignified ?” 
ence drawn is that the author of or sponsor 


The clear infer 


for the cartoon is opposed to the use of prison 
made equipment or supplies in the school, and 
also that the use of such equipment would result 
in making crime respectable and criminals 
honored. 

There was a time when convict labor was 
“hired out” to private individuals and placed 
in competition with the labor and interests of 
other private individuals. This situation may 
possibly still exist in places. In California, 
there is a law which is intended to protect com 
mercial interests against prison competition, 
and which forbids the sale of prison-made 
products to private individuals or firms, but 
which at the same time specifically authorizes 
the prison to supply goods which they make, 
to public departments, including public schools, 
at prices to be fixed by the authorities and that 
will cover the cost of production. This law 
furthermore authorizes the purchase of such 
products by public schools without the cus 
tomary formality of advertising for bids. Our 
own high school at Yuba City, and many other 
schools throughout the state, have taken advan- 
tage of this law and have purchased from the 
California State Prison at San Quentin thou 
sands of dollars worth of furniture at a saving 
of from fifteen to thirty per cent, as compared 
with bids from school furniture houses. 

Naturally, this has aroused some criticism 
and mild complaint on the part of manufac 
turers and their representatives, who, from 
their standpoint, resent what they consider un- 
fair competition and unwarranted interference 
with their business. From the standpoint of 
the citizen, the taxpayer, and the school official, 
Where 


private interests come in conflict with public 


however, there are other points of view. 


good or the interests of the state, one or the 
Which shall it be? The 


prison and the school are both public institu 


other must give way. 
tions, supported by the people’s money paid 
through publie channels. If the prison can co 
operate with the school and, thereby, make the 
expense of the school less, why should it not do 
so’ If, in taking advantage of the saving, the 
school can also assist the prison authorities in 
finding an outlet for the product of its factory, 
it is clearly in the double interests of the peo 
ple for school officials to thus use their oppor 
tunity. The prison is also a school, and does 
it not seem logical that other schools should 
be helped by it when this is possible? Inci 
dentally it mav be said that furniture produced 
in the San Quentin 


prison shops Is good 


furniture 

It is impossible to think of all convicts as 
deserving tary confinement as their punish 
ment. The humane treatment of prisoners and 
the interests of the State demand that useful 
employment be provided for the unfortunates 
now behind prison walls. Many of them are 
learning there a useful trade, the lack of which 
may have been partly the cause of their impris 
onment, and the possession of which will later 
make them useful, dependable citizens. Even 
those who will probably never be free again are 
still entitled to occupation, and naturally this 
should be in the line of their skill and their 


What shall be done with 
the product of the prisoners’ toil and skill? Can 


interest, if possible. 


anyone suggest a more appropriate line of 
activity for them than that of contributing 
something to the equipment of schools? To 
assume that because a pupil occupies a chair 
made in a prison he would thereby be contami 
nated or have aroused within his mind improper 
sentiments or aspirations, would be to discount 
the intelligence of the children and the teaching 
sense of our public school teachers. 


I have had the privilege if the cartoonist 
will forgive the word!) of visiting and inspect 


Quentin 
prison, and of talkjng with the foremen (them 


ing the furniture factory in San 


selves convicts) in several departments. They 
are men of intelligence, skill, and human inter 
est, who have been unfortunate in falling into 
crime. But they are still men. Some of them 
have families who in some cases suffer more 
than the prisoners themselves. I could heartily 
wish that profit might 


labors which could be laid by for the benefit 


accrue from their 


of their innocent families. I believe that con 
victs are entitled to the encouragement of know 
ing that though they be behind prison walls 
they nevertheless can be of service in the world. 

Instead of putting the question, “Shall he be 
thus dignified?’ would it not be more in keeping 


with our common view of such matters and with 
the reasonable possibilities in the case, if the 
question had been put something like this: 
“Shall he not thus be helped, pitied, and made 
a warning against crime and a teacher of up- 
right citizenship?” If the prison is merely a 
place of retribution and not a place of inspira 
tion and reformation I would agree that the 


cartoon may be right, but as it is I am unable 


One of the most valuable, and I believe one 
of the most impressive, lessons it has been my 
privilege to present to my school was that of a 
few brief minutes when a San Quentin-made 
flag was raised to its place while I explained 
to the pupils how it had been made by those 
who, for illegal acts for which they themselves 
were responsible, were now deprived of a large 
part of the very liberty for which the flag 
stands; how, having violated the laws unde 
the stars and stripes, they must now make the 
emblem, faithfulness to which may guide and 
protect others from sharing the lot of the pris- 
oner. ‘The irony of the situation of the flag 
maker convicts, and the meaning of the liberty 
assured under the flag made a profound im- 
pression on all present. This prompted me to 
invite the prison agent to address our school, 
which he did a few days later in a most inter- 
esting, instructive and inspiring talk. And 
there was nothing in the talk, just as there was 


nothing in the furniture, to “dignify” convicts. 


School Seats Too High 


H. E. Bennett, Ph.D., Formerly Head of Department of Education, 
William and Mary College. 


Will someone please explain that obsession of 
educational administrators which accounts for 
the persistent tendency to provide children with 
seats and desks that are too large for them? 
A recent careful survey shows that in some 
progressive city schools eighty to ninety per 
cent of the school seats are too large for the 
pupils who occupy them. Wide observation 
indicates that this proportion is quite common 
in nearly all schools. It is most commonly true 
in the primary grades, where high seats are 
most injurious, but almost as frequent in other 
grades, including high school, college and uni- 
versity. 

The situation is the more surprising because 
the smaller seats are less expensive, and many 
school authorities are apparently influenced 
more by a small saving in first cost than they 
are by considerations of quality, hygiene or 
educational efficiency of the furniture they buy. 

The condition is little if any better where 


adjustable seating is provided; first, because it 
is notoriously true that adjustable seats are 
seldom, if ever, adjusted; and second, because 
when they are adjusted the method of measur- 
ing usually results in their being set too high. 

From a standpoint of posture and hygiene, it 
is of no consequence if the pupil’s seat be an 
inch or two lower than his correct measured 
seat height, but it is a serious matter if it be 
even an inch higher. The high seat inevitably 
causes a ridge of pressure under the knees from 
the forward edge of the seat, and this continued 
and constantly recurring pressure interferes 
with both nerves and blood vessels, causing dis- 
comfort, restlessness, and irritability besides 
tending to conditions favorable for the develop- 
ment of various nervous and circulatory dis- 
orders. 

The physical evil, however, is not so much in 
the direct and local injury as in the irresistible 


(Concluded on Page 103) 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND THE 
Frank Neuhauser (7th from left), 11 years old, of 
million American school children when he won the national 


$500 in gold were the reward of the winne1 











CHAMPION SCHOOL SPELLERS 


Louisville, Ky proved himself the best speller of two 
| spelling contest in Washington A gold medal and 
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The WEISTEEL SPECIAL 
DESIGN Lawson Universal 


That’s why leading architects and builders invariably Hinge. Simple and trouble- 


specify WEISTEEL Compartments for use in both = 
new and old buildings. The partitions are made from 


Exceptionally strong ' 
and durable. Used for either . 
single or double acting doors 
left hand door opening in or 


copper bearing furniture steel 1/16 inch thick. Hard- out, Reaular or reverse spring 


ware is of special design, latch and pull brass nickel 
plated. For 14 years WEISTEEL has satisfactorily 
met, in every type of building, the expectations of 
architects and builders. If you don’t have the WEI- 


Will hold the door closed or 
open at any point selected 
within radius of swing Can 
t mounted for right or 

n immediately obtained 
hout changing spring or any 








STEEL Catalog in your files—the best known text- 6 ie a 


book on steel compartments—write for a copy today. 








HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. , 


General Offices: 


Atchison, Kansas. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York, 110 West 34th St. 
toston, 8 Beacon St. 


Los Angeles, 616 So. Utah St. 
Chicago, 105 W. Monroe St. 


Atlanta, 1317 Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 
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tendency to bad posture, sliding down in the 
seat, sitting on the foot, getting the knees in 
the desk or the feet in the seat in front, and 
various contortions, squirmings, and restless 
movements. The movement itself is probably a 
wholesome corrective though not conducive to 
mental concentration, but the seat which makes 
it constantly necessary is inexcusable. 

If there is room for the knees under the desk 
and the seat is not abnormally flat, there is no 
discomfort from, nor hygienic objection to, seats 
considerably lower than the exact measured 
height. There is no reason why knees or hips 
should bend at right angles. Sitting comfort 
(in a working seat) is secured by support at 
the seat bones and under the thick part or 
upper half of the thighs. In the lower, and 
consequently short seat, the child secures rest- 
ful relief by moving his feet forward and 
back along the floor, thus shifting the region of 
greatest pressure. In the high seat he can only 
touch the floor at one position, if at any, and 
hence secures relief only by some contorted 
posture. 

The large seats are not only higher but, being 
longer from front to rear, prevent the child 
sitting back so as to get the back support where 
it is most needed. To relax at all he must lean 
back until his shoulders rest and his spine sags 
below them, the result being the characteristic 
slump and stoop which is so destructive of 
health and vitality. 

Recent studies show that the average ratio of 
measured seat height to standing height is 
almost exactly .25; the ratio for “chubby” young 
children, “stout” individuals, and most girls 
and women is rather lower and that of long- 
boned, hard-muscled boys is somewhat greater. 
Remembering that seats may well be lower but 
never higher than the measured height, it is 
found that about 60 per cent of school children 
may be seated in seats one-fourth of their 
standing height and the remainder in seats one 
to two inches lower. 

Many school boards purchase no seats of the 
smallest (No. 6) size which are made at a stand- 
ard height of eleven inches, while careful meas- 
urements show that 82 per cent of first grade 


children require seats of this size or lower and 
only about one per cent of first grade children 
have a seat height measure as great as thirteen 
inches. Similarly, nineteen per cent of third 
grade children require No. 6 seats, and 43 per 
cent require No. 5. In the high school, it is 
found that 26 per cent of the pupils should have 
No. 3 desks or smaller, 53 per cent should have 
No. 2, whereas many schools use only No. 1, 
which is too large for all but about 21 per cent, 
and most of these would be equally comfortable 
in No. 2. 

It is expected that complete tables for cor- 
rect seat heights for typical grade rooms will 
soon be available, based on thoroughly scientific 
and widely distributed measurements. But the 
main point is as clear now as it can ever be, 
and that is that most schoolroom seats should 
be considerably lower than are used. Few 
cases where they are too low will be evi- 
dent in the case of the long-legged boys who 
cannot get their knees under the book box of 
the desks. The very many cases where injury 
results from their being too high are among 
the girls and frail, undersized children, as well 
as a large proportion of average and normal 
individuals. 

Whenever there is any pressure of the seat 
under the knees of a child seated with feet 
squarely on the floor, the seat is too high. When 
the heels do not rest on the floor at all, as the 
child is seated erect, it is seriously so. Most 
of our schools should be reseated throughout 
by installing a supply of the smallest size seats 
in the primary rooms and moving the others up 
from grade to grade. If seats are adjustable, 
there should be a general letting of them down 
through all the grades. 

THE PORTLAND PLAN OF HANDLING THE 
CITY SCHOOL FINANCES 

Portland, Oregon, has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in handling its school financial situation 
and in providing funds to meet its various needs 
for the school year 1925-1926. 

At an annual school election held on June 
20th, three propositions were presented to the 
taxpayers for approval. One involved a request 
for $900,000 in addition to the regular levy for 
the operation of the schools for the year 1926. 
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A typical WEI- 
STEEL _installa- 
tien for toilet en- 
closures. Standard 
and special sizes 
make WEISTEEL 
readily adaptable 
to all building 
plans. 


The failure of affirmative action by the tax- 
payers would have meant cutting out many of 
the school activities, the dismissal of a large 
number of teachers and the shortening of the 
school year from ten months to eight months 
Another request for a levy yielding $345,000 
was made for the purpose of making necessary 
increases and adjustments in teachers’ salaries 
Both measures carried by substantial majorities, 
the salary increases receiving a smaller vote 
than the operating levy. The apathy of the 
voters and taxpayers was shown in the fact 
that less than ten per cent of the voters went 
to the polls. The vote on the $900,000 lev 
carried 9,855 votes and that on the $345 000 lod 
¥,775 votes. ; : 
Last year the taxpayers voted a bond issue 
of five million dollars for school sites ‘and 
buildings. The bond issue followed a surve 
made by experts of the Bureau of Education, 
whose recommendations provided a total outlay 
of $15,000,000 for sites and buildings over : 
fifteen-year period. The bond issue is divided 
into three periods of five years each, and oro- 
vides five million dollars for each period 
[he school board has adopted, as a distinct 
policy, the principles governing the single 
salary schedule. A special committee has been 
employed to prepare adjustments embodying 
the principle of equal compensation for equal 
training and experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools. ; 
NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Mr. W. F. Coleman has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Pine Bluff, Ark Mr 
H. H. Strange has been reelected as secretary, 

—Mr. E. F. Weckel has been elected president 
of the school board at Canton, O. He succeeds 
J. E. Lehman, who has been a member of the 
board for three years. 

Fred H. Bishop, master mechanic of the 
school board at Sioux Falls, S. D., died at a local 
hospital on June 24th, at the age of 64. Mr 
Bishop was a manual training teacher for 
several years and later became master mechanic 
During his long term of service he was known 


intimately by practically every student gradu- 


ated from the high school in the last 25 years 
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Toilet, Shower and 


Dressing Room Partitions 
Mr. Architect, — Specify 


a compartment that 
really sanitary— 


One that is recognized for 
its extreme cleanliness, 
non-absorption of odors 


and moisture. 


Mills Method 


Construction 


yet adaptable. 


We specialize on school 
Consult us. 


construction. 








LAW 


AND LEGISLATION 


The Lansing board of education at Lansing, 
Mich., has taken the first step toward disband- 
ing school fraternities, sororities and _ secret 
societies, in compliance with a law passed by 
the last legislature, abolishing such organiza 
tions in the high schools of the state. 

Under the law, all sororities and fraternities 
are to be discontinued. No new officers may 
be chosen after August 31st, and the terms of 
all officers automatically expire on that date. 

Before graduation, each student is required to 
sign a statement that he has belonged to no 
organization which violates the provision of the 
law. Expulsion from school and no credit for 
work completed will be the penalties attached 
for any infraction of the law. The law affects 
about 250 students and thirteen societies having 
a membership of twenty students each. 

A law has been passed in Nebraska, provid- 
ing that the cost of tuition for non-resident 
pupils attending free high schools shall be 
borne by the county at large outside the high 
school district furnishing the educational facili- 
ties. Inspections will be made each year and 
any school not meeting the requirements will 
be barred from the right to collect tuition. 

—In California, 27 out of 77 educational 
measures passed the legislature and were signed 
by the governor. 

—The Connecticut legislature has passed a 
law which authorizes the city board of Man- 
chester to empower the superintendent to ap- 
point teachers in the schools. The law affects 
only the first eight districts of privilege under 
its charter. Formerly, the various school com- 
mittees in the eight districts had the power to 
employ teachers. 


of Metal 
is fire re- 
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A law has been passed in Wisconsin pro 
viding a method under which withdrawal from 
union free high school districts can be made. 
Under the law a section may withdraw upon 
petition of two-thirds of the voters, uniting 
with taxpayers representing more than fifty pe 
cent of the assessed valuation of the district 
which seeks to withdraw. The statute applies 
only to joint districts which have no building 
and no bond issue. 

LEGAL NOTES 

New York, N. Y. A question regarding the 
tenure of office of four members of the board 
of examiners appointed by the board of educa- 
tion in November, 1921, has recently been de- 
cided by the corporation counsel. 

It appears that some of the members of the 
board of superintendents were of the opinion 
that to obtain permanent tenure, the services 
of the four examiners would have to be certified 
to the board of education by the board of super- 
intendents as “satisfactory.” 

Assistant Supt. Mandel submitted a brief in 
support of his views that the four examiners 
could not be permanently appointed until the 
service was satisfactory, and Associate Supt. 
Shallow registered his opposition to the position 
taken by Mr. Mandel. 

On June 9th the corporation counsel rendered 
an opinion, in which he held that inasmuch as 
the examiners have served far in excess of the 
probationary period mentioned in the civil serv- 
ice rules, they are really enjoying permanent 
tenure. He holds that it is neither necessary 
nor legal for the board of superintendents to 
make any report on the examiners before they 
are permanently appointed. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction has rendered a decision to the effect 
that there is nothing in the school statutes au- 
thorizing a non-resident attorney to be present 
in any capacity at any annual or special school 
district meeting. “It is clear to everyone that 
when an attorney is present for the purpose of 
taking part in the proceedings, he is there in 
the interest of some faction, and consequently 
for the purpose of swaying the interests of the 
meeting one way or the other. If a non-resident 
presents himself at any school district meeting 
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he should be deprived of taking any action in 
the proceedings, and should be deprived of the 
privilege of advising voters in any way.” 

The department also holds that the law relat- 
ing to erecting and maintaining fences between 
school sites and adjoining farms is the same as 
the law relating to the maintenance of division 
fences between adjoining farm owners. While 
either party can compel the other to build and 
maintain a division fence, neither party can 
control the other as to the kind of fence that 
shall be maintained. 

The Supreme Court of New York state has 
rendered a decision in favor of a village school 
board which had been sued for damages. It 
appears the owners of a well situated on prop- 
erty adjacent to the village high school had 
sued the board of education for damages, claim- 
ing that the well had become contaminated with 
sewage from connected with the 
school’s chemical closets. The court ruled that 
the location of a spring a few hundred feet 
below a barn yard, and a short distance from 
a privy vault, had rendered the well an unsafe 
source of drinking water supply even before 
the contamination of the water from the cess- 
pools. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in its deci- 
sion in the Godfrey school case, holds that the 
Circuit Court erred in sustaining the demurrer 
of the Godfrey school directors to the complaint 
of Mr. Verlie and the court ordered that the 
judgment of the lower court be reversed. The 
court held that the Godfrey district had become 
amalgamated in district 119 at the time it was 
included in the Alton community consolidated 
district, and that it was unlawful to detach from 
one community consolidated district any part 
which could not be attached to another. 

The case was taken up in a friendly suit by 
the Alton school board at the request of the 
Godfrey directors in the Circuit Court at Ed- 
wardsville. 

The Circuit Court of Washington County, 
Kentucky, recently disposed of two law suits 
involving the location of a new school building 
and the consolidation of four districts in the 
county. In the case of M. C. Montgomery vs. 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


—used in schools for over 45 years 


trade mark is a worth-while emblem 
Representing, as it does, the utmost in 
quality, durability, satisfactory service and value, 
it is your protection—an absolute assurance of the 
best the market affords in the line of plumbing 


, fixtures for schools. 
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Davenport, lowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

















EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


experts are “always at your 
and will be pleased to offer 
suggestions on any and all your plumb- 
ing problems. 


No obligation. 


Write us today—don'’t hesitate. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 
BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 
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the Washington County board of education, 
involving the location of the Cecilville school 
building, the court upheld the order of the 
board moving the building nine-tenths of a mile 
from the present location to a new site on the 
three and one-half acre site donated for the 


school. 


In the case of Gilbert Chesver vs. the board 
of education, involving the question as_ to 
whether or not the board had acted arbitrarily 
in establishing a consolidated school, the court 
upheld the order of the board. The board has 
an option on a five-acre site and will maintain 
a two-year high school course. 

A child has a right to the kind of educa- 
tion his parents or guardians think he should 
have, according to a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the celebrated 
Oregon compulsory school law case. The court 
held that a child is not a mere creature of the 
state and that the Oregon law, which would 
have compelled all children between 8 and 16 
years to attend a public school, was invalid and 
could not be enforced. The Oregon law was 
adopted at an initiative election in 1922 and 
was to have gone into effect in September, 1926. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction has ruled that there is nothing in 
the statute which compels a school district to 
erect a school building and maintain a school 
in the district. The district must, however, be 
organized by the election of officers and must 
keep up its organization by holding the annual 
school district meetings for the election of offi 
cers, levy of taxes, etc. The statute does pro- 
vide that the district must make provision for 
transportation of children of school age resid 
ing in the district more than one mile from the 
school in an adjoining district. If the school 
In the adjoining district refuses to permit such 
children to attend, then those children must also 
be transported, 

\lien Japanese schools in the Hawaiian 
territory have spent $25,000 in the last two 
years in testing the validity of the statute con- 

lling them, according to a affidavit filed in 
the federal court by R. F. Schwartz, territorial 
director of foreign language schools. The 
affidavit was attached to an objection filed by 
the territory to the allowance of a temporary 
restraining the territorial schools from 


enforcing the provisions of the alien language 
school law. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

Complete recodification of the school laws 
of Kentucky has been proposed by state school 
officials. The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion first took up the matter in 1924, with the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a code 
for the 1926 legislature. The code which has 
been prepared, is the work of this special com 
mittee, aided by a representative of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Farmers will have large representation on 
joint schoo) boards of Wisconsin, under a new 
law. The law changes the method of selecting 
school board members, requiring that each town 
cr part of town, and each ward, have one mem 
ber of the board before such division may have 
a second member. This gives each division 
within the district representation before the 
representations of any certain division can be 
increased, 

Assistant Commissioner Charles J. Strahan 
of the New Jersey Department of Instruction, in 
dismissing the appeal of Miss Ina M. Appleman, 
holds that the evidence fails to establish the 
claim that she was illegally discharged by the 
Harmony township, Warren County board of 
education. She made a claim for $70 compensa- 
tion for three weeks’ service, less $5 for a day 
of absence. 

Mr. Strahan held that in the absence of a 
signed contract, there existed no legal ground 
for holding Miss Appleman was discharged 
illegally, and hence there could be no recovery 
except for the period actually taught, which was 
three weeks at the beginning of the term. 

A SIDELIGHT ON THE KANSAS CITY 

CONVENTION 

Mr. E. G. Guthrie, secretary of the board of 
education at Fargo, N. D., recently presented a 
very complete report to his board of education 
on the recent Kansas City meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of School Business Officials. 
In connection with the report, Mr. Guthrie said 
among other things: 

“There were many excellent papers presented 
on topics relating to all departments of the 
school situation, principally of the physical side, 
touching lightly on the educational and instruc- 
tional end, solely where they were correlated 
and harmonizing, but not in advisory or di- 


recting capacity. These papers related more 
to the advisability of standardization of distri- 
bution of supplies; the accounting methods; re- 
organization of school business departments; 
systematizing the construction, heating, illumi- 
nating, locating of school buildings, making 
comparable reports; progressive school plan- 
ning, and other relative subjects. But as I have 
previously stated, they were prepared by offi- 
cers in every large city school system, so they 
were difficult of comprehension to small dis- 
tricts. This will probably be remedied next year 
in a measure, as this small group requested one 
or more papers be prepared and read in open 
convention, also that a round table session be 
arranged for. 

“As I have stated before, this group of men 
was not connected with the instructional side of 
the school plan, that being left entirely to the 
superintendent. The secretary and _ business 
manager being in charge of the physical side of 
the school system, the placing of the orders and 
the distribution of them according to the needs 
of the schools, from schedules prepared by the 
superintendent, according to the pupils enrolled 
and in attendance. In that regard very close 
communion was advocated for these two officials 
in carrying out the policies of their boards of 
education. They should be correlated and har- 
monious with distinct lines of employment of 
action, but always anxious and ready to advise, 
consult and co-operate together. 

“Several of the papers presented subjects of 
this character, and discussion of them empha- 
sized the relative positions of these two officers, 
yet emphasizing with no possibility of misinter- 
pretation that, while the line of cleavage was 
very marked and distinct, close harmony should 
always be maintained. 

Superior, Wis. A survey of the school sys- 
tem was begun in July, under the general direc- 
tion of Supt. Paul R. Spencer, with Prof. Fred 
Englehardt, of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in charge of the field 
work. The survey which covered four phases of 
the educational system, organization, adminis 
tration, building program and financial ability 
of the city, was carried out at an estimated cost 
of $4,000. Immediately upon completion of the 
preliminary work in September, work will be 
begun upon the preparation of the report to be 
presented to the board for approval. 
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School and College Building Fire Losses 


Reginald Trautschold, M.E., of the Society for Electrical Development 


We are justly proud of our schools. Our 
young men and women flock to institutions of 
higher learning in ever greater numbers. Our 


school and college buildings—at least, many of 

the more modern ones—rank high architectur 

ally and are for the most part well equipped. 
! 


Teachers and faculties are distinguished edi 
! 


cationally. Is it any wonder, consequently, that 


the unrivaled 


vanities afforded our children and pupils 


we pride ourselves on oppor 


that 
we boast of our school facilities ? 
We 


attend school 


make it compulsory for the children to 
to make use of the splendid edu 
cational system which has evolved—so it is in 
deed a shock to learn from qualified sources 
that nine of every ten school and college build 
ings are, in effect, firetraps. On the average, 
six buildings were attacked by fire every day 
1919 and the end of 1922, 
A monetary loss of $34 
the 


between the first of 
a span of five years. 
732.702 was sustained, to syy nothing of 
valuable school time lost by pupils, injuries in 
flicted, life 


Each year, moreover, the monetary losses hav: 


and in many instances loss of 
increased some ten per cent, until they amount 
now to about $40,000 every school day. 

We cannot abandon our schools, nor can we 
afford to subject our children to the dangers 
they face every day in the very many school 


We 


close to 


are not justified in throwing 
$10,000,000 
property each year, though this monetary phase 


of the 


moment. 


buildings. 


away worth of physical 


reality of secondary 
Physical be 
but time lost, health impaired, and _ sacrificed 


question is in 


property can replaced, 


life are gone for good. We must, however, do 
something to improve conditions. It is a public 
responsibilitvy—a duty we cannot shirk. 
Precautionary Measures 

As 90 per cent of our school buildings are not 
fireproof, it is of first importance obviously, to 
take the 
buildings catching fire, to provide all practical 


every reasonable precaution against 
means of combatting a fire, should one start, 
and to furnish means of escape from the build 
ing in the case of a fire. It is along these lines 
the most efforts have been expended to date 
efforts which should be intensified, even though 
preventive as well as precautionary measures 
are developed. 

They entail the provision of fire escapes and 
adequate exits, of automatic sprinklers as well 
as efficient fire extinguishers and, so far as pos 
Fire drills 


should be regularly conducted to assure sane 


sible, proper building construction. 


procedure in the event of a fire. Non-com 
bustible roofs for school buildings should be 


made mandatory, fire walls installed where feas- 
ible, and the accumulation of any combustible 
refuse most carefully guarded against. Other 
there of 
should be assiduously culti 


precautionary measures are many 
more or less merit 
vated and pupils and teachers trained to exer- 
and to 


be even on the outlook for signs of danger. 


cise due care in handling matches, ete., 


Fire Prevention 
Valuable as are these precautionary measures, 
a control of the origin of the fire, if it were pos 
would be and 
certain to be of far greater efficacy in reducing 
all fire risks. 


sible, infinitely more desirable 
In fact, could it be realized, ab 
solute control of their origin would make pos 
sible the elimination of all fires. Failing this 
the best substitute 


lesser risks, so far as possible, for greater risks— 


panacea, next plan is to 
an entirely feasible scheme and one in which 
some considerable progress has been made. 

To appreciate just what has been done neces- 
sitates an analysis of the principal causes of 
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school fires. The study need be only superficial, 
of fire 


records suffices to show that the toll exacted by 


however, for a cursory examination 
every fire hazard has increased with the excep- 
tion of one. The sole decrease has occurred in 
of losses occasioned by fires of electri 


While the 


steadily 


the ease 


eal origin. losses from fires of all 


causes have increased from 


year to 


vear at a rate of ten per cent, electrical fire 


losses have decreased in magnitude at an aver 
age rate of over 20 per cent per annum. 
Electrical Fire Losses 
Electricity is generally and properly recog 
nized as the safest possible form of energy for 
light, heat, and power, when used with due con 
sideration, so the steadily decreasing electrical 
The fact that 


as high as $472.- 


fire losses should be expected. 
been considerable 


1919, 


they have 


853 in though decreased to $D8.573 in 


1923—is deplorable, however, for it signifies 
that electric service has not always been proper 
ly utilized. On the other hand, the marked 


reduction in electrical fire losses in educational 


institutions is encouraging, for it indicates 
clearly the facility with which familiarity with 
the requirements for the proper use of electric 
service can be acquired. This is particularly 
the rapid 


rate at which school buildings have been wired 


striking when one stops to consider 
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PRESIDENT C. E. L. KERN, OF THE HARRISBURG, 
PA., BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS, BREAK- 
ING GROUND FOR THE NEW JOHN HARRIS 
HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG. 


for electric service during the period of decreas. 
ing electrical fire losses. 
Electrical Fire Hazard 

In spite of the decided improvement, or pos- 
sibly on account of it, the question naturally 
arises if more or less serious losses occasioned 
by fires of electrical origin are necessary before 
the desired improvement can be realized. Em- 
phatiecally no! 
some more hazardous form of energy for light, 
heat, or 


Electricity invariably replaces 


power. 
On account of the convenience of electric ser- 
vice and the unparalleled desirability of electric 


lighting—its economy, efficiency, and freedom 
from many of the hazards inherent to other 


forms of artificial illumination—the electrifica- 
tion of school buildings has been extremely 
rapid, yet at no time could the increase in total 
fire losses be attributed in any part to the in- 
troduction of electric service. The steady and 
relatively uniform rate of increase for all school 
building fire losses, in the face of relatively 
much more marked decreases in electrical fire 
losses, is irrefutable evidence that electricity 
never could have contributed more than a minor 
In fact, 
had electrical school fires been entirely avoided 


proportion of the total school fire toll. 


after 1919, the increase in total school fire losses 
during the succeeding four years would have 
been at an average rate of somewhat over nine 
per cent per against slightly less 
than ten per cent, when including the electrical 
Nevertheless, a 


of increase somewhat over nine per cent is in- 


annum, as 


fire loses which occurred. rate 
finitely pre ferable to one of slightly less than 
a gain of many thousands of dol- 
be In addition, 
precious lives might possibly be saved and it 


ten per cent 


lars a year would entailed. 


is certain that many injuries would be avoided, 


valuable school time saved and many other 


benefits realized. 
A publie 


electrical 


for if 
losses of school property can be 
they 


responsibility is entailed, 
tire 
been it is 
can be 


reduced, as have 
that 


large measure. No costly lesson in 


consistently 


just as certain electrical fires 
avoided in 
how to use electric service should be necessary— 
Three fundamental movements are 


the 


and is not. 
called which is 
body’s there 


present the instruments for guiding the move- 


fon, furtherance of every- 


business. Furthermore, exist at 
ments. 
Controlling Electrical Fires 
The first of these essentials, is the consistent 
and persistent education of the public in the 
While the laws 
service 


proper use of electric service. 
the 
needs must emanate from the electrical indus- 


governing proper use of electric 
try, the propaganda of such information and the 
education of the public is very far from being 
in the hands of that industry alone. The regu- 
lations are extremely simple and since the pub- 
lie has aecepted the service generally, it should 
also accept the responsibility of seeing that it 
is used correctly. 

The second need is the provision of adequate 
facilities for making use of electrie service. 
This requirement, the importance of which is 
simply intensified in school buildings, outranks 
all others in effect. Proper facilities for utiliz- 
ing electric service should really precede jn- 
struction in its use, but this is not feasible in 
practice. Primarily, a plentiful supply of out- 


lets is needed, particularly of the type known 


as ‘‘eonvenience outlets” to which portable 


lamps, fans, heaters, and other appliances can 
be readily connected without interfering with 
A plentiful supply 


of such outlets is essential, as from year to 


the fixed lighting system. 


yvear—even from day to day—developments are 
made in electrie service utilization, many of 


(Concluded on Page 111) 
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Superintendents know that 


Dunham means Durability 


fb Superintendent is a practical man. 
facts and figures, particularly when it comes to heating. 
Superintendents have found that the Dunham System of 
Heating has a length of life and a freedom from repairs that 
MUST be based upon some inherent quality in the system 
itself. The reason for this is found in the following fact: 

Every piece of Dunham equipment is constructed to operate as a defi- 
nite unit in a properly designed and carefully installed system of heating 
to the end that complete satisfaction may result. This satisfaction is 


measured not only in terms of durability, but also in flexibility of control, 
economy of operation, noiselessness, and simplicity. 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and 
Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as close to your office as 
your telephone. Consult your telephone directory for the address 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


He deals with 


230 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 





Says the Super- 
intendent : “Our 
records show that 
Dunham Heating 
has the lowest re- 
pair cost average 
of any system we 
have ever installed 
in our achools.”’ 











a 
of our office in your city. 
Concluded from Page 108) 
ich are ntroduced into school buildings. 
Nothing contributes more to an abuse of elec 
tric service and a disregard of ordinary pre 
itionary measures than inadequate service 


ities and nothing stinfulates more the publie 
lilings of carelessness and of taking chances. 
The lack of adequate facilities, in facet, is the 
underlying cause of by far the large majority 


of electrical 


hres. 
To provide the proper facilities eosts only a 


few dollars. To 


install them before there is an 


actual demand is not an extravagance but an 
economy. Surely. in our schools we cannot 
afford to withhold a few pennies—pennies which 
will save dollars—by countenancing less than 


the most advanced practice in suitable electric 
service facilities. If adequate facilities aré 
provided, furthermore, familiarizing the public 
with the proper utilizing of eleetrie service, th 
first essential, becomes infinitely easier and the 
costly lesson of excessive electrical fire losses 
Is very ©¢ rtain to be avoided to a very consider 
able extent. 

The last of the three essentials, listed third 
not from any sense of lessened importance, but 
rather because pows rful and effective influences 
assist in its promotion, is the utilization of ap 
proved electrical equipment. The importance 


of this essential in controlling electrical fire 


losses Cannot really be over-emphasized. 
et ( public onee grasp its responsibility of 
nsisting ipon the assiduous cultivation of these 


ree fundamental movements for safeguard 
hool property and pupils, and the appalling 


growth of school fire losses will decline rapidly 
by least the major part of one per cent—all 
the electri il industrv ean be charged with 
direct indirectly. At the same time, the 
electrification of all school buildings should be 


expeditiously realized and electric service de 
pended upon exclusively for lighting, power 
applications, visual instruction, home econ 
omics, and for heating so far as is eeonomieally 
warranted. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION | 

Newark, N. J. The school board has 
ordered that physicians making examinations of 
school children shall observe the rules set by 
the board in 1911 and since allowed to lapse. 
The rules provide that whenever examinations 
of girls are proposed, the mother’s consent must 
be obtained, the mother’s presence at the 
examination requested, and that every safe- 
guard dictated by modesty be used. In the 
future, women physicians will make examina- 
tions of girl pupils. 

Hartford, Conn. The school board has 
adopted an amendment of its rules for the 
government of the schools, providing a_ basis 
for more uniformity in dealing with the prob- 
lem of communicable diseases and the schools. 

The rules which relate to vaccination and to 
exemption because of immunity, are as follows: 

“In cases of exemption because of immunity, 
if the vaccine was obtained from the board of 
health, two attempts at vaccination must have 
been made, using vaccine from two different 
sets before immunity is granted. If the vaccine 
was obtained elsewhere, three attempts at vac- 
cination, using vaccine from three different sets, 
must have been made before immunity is 
granted. 

“No exemption because of immunity or for 
any other reason shall be granted for more than 
that school year. 

“That these additional paragraphs be incor 
porated into the rules for the government of 
Hartford schools: 

“Exclusions because of quarantine or because 
of contacts with communicable diseases shall 
affect only the immediate family and persons 
living with that family. 

“All pupils suffering from any communicable 
disease shall be governed by regulations of the 
board of health and admitted to school only by 
card issued by the board of health. 


“Children who have been exposed to contacts 
with cerebrospinal meningitis, measles, polio- 
myelitis, scarlet fever, or whooping cough shall 
not be admitted to school for fourteen days. 

“Children shall not be excluded from school 
because of contacts with chickenpox, German 
measles or mumps.” 

Vaccination 

Following is the general rule concerning vac- 
cination, to which additional regulations are 
added as a result of the revision: 

“Applicants for admission must present a cer- 
tificate of successful vaccination, signed by a 
reputable physician, unless the applicant shall 
obtain a certificate of exemption from vaccina- 
tion signed by the district superintendent. Such 
certificate of exemption may be issued by the 
district superintendent on the written recom- 
mendation of a reputable physician based on 
the peculiar physical condition of the applicant. 
The board of education may revoke any exemp- 
tion granted by the district superintendent. 
Upon refusal of the district superintendent to 
grant exemption, the parent or guardian of the 
applicant may appeal to the superintendent of 
the board of health, whose written decision in 
such case shall be final.” 

Springfield, Ill. The city health department 
and the board of education have entered into an 
agreement which provides for the placing of 
school nurses under the direction of the super- 
intendent of health. The new arrangement as- 
sures unification, less duplication, and a more 
economical use of time and personnel benefits, 
with subsequent benefits to the public. 

Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a rule requiring children absent from 
school, owing to a contagious disease, to secure 
certificates from the school or family physician 
before being readmitted to school. School phy- 
sicians will have office hours several days each 
week to afford opportunity for children in need 
of certificates. 

Madison, Wis. Disclosures of defective 
teeth, weak bones, malnutrition, enlarged ton- 
sils, adenoids, eye and ear defects, enlargement 
of the thyroid gland were among the defects 
cited in a recent report of Dr. Dorothy Menden- 
hall, chairman of the preschool examination 
committee. Dr. Mendenhall found that the 
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washers. 





health average of Madison children is on the 
increase. Malnutrition was noted in ten per 
cent of the cases examined. Chief among the 
defects were teeth decay, weak bones, bow legs, 
flat feet, and bad posture. Enlargement of the 
thyroid was observed in over ten per cent of 
the children. 

Boston, Mass. Nine physicians have been 
appointed members of the advisory council on 
school hygiene. Three of the physicians were 
appointed for one-year terms, three for two- 
year terms, and three for three-year terms. 

Chillicothe, Il. An open window room for 
underweight children will be opened in the fall. 
An examination has revealed 91 underweight 
children in the schools. 

Health certificates are required for all chil- 
dren entering Elmira (N. Y.) public schools for 
the first time, and clinics are conducted by 
school physicians every afternoon during the 
latter part of the summer vacation, as well as 
during the school year. Principals, teachers, 
and employees are examined every year. 

The board of health of Newark, N. J., re- 
cently burned 1,500 textbooks used in the Avon 
Avenue school, Newark, in which Frank and 
Hale George, victims of leprosy, were pupils. 
School authorities also gathered up all 
supplies used by the boys with the 
destroying them. 

There is under way an investigation of Hale 
George’s return to school without a readmission 
card, after the school nurse had sent both boys 
home with instructions that the parents take 
them to a skin specialist. The boys are isolated 
temporarily in a hospital in Soho, N. J. 

During the last four years the Detroit 
(Mich.) department of health has offered toxin- 
antitoxin to school children in the kindergarten 
and first grade. In the first year of this period, 
6,167 children completed the course of treat- 
ment, and last year 8,612 children completed the 


school 
idea of 


course. During the entire four years, 20,448 
children had completed the treatment. There 
were 334 deaths from diphtheria in Detroit in 
1921, and 162 in 1924. 


With a view of promoting the health of the 
pupils and in memory of her husband, Mrs. F. 
Myron St. John has furnished and equipped a 
dental clinic in the Haverling high school at 
Bath, N. Y., with modern apparatus and furni- 


Heated and Ventilated by the American System, 
using Buffalo Fans and Carrier Washers. 


) Fans and Carrier Air Washers 
in largest school building in Southwest 


Buffalo-Carrier equipment is installed in the splendid new Tucson High School, at Tucson, Arizona. 

Fresh outside air is drawn in by three large “Buffalo” fans, forced over 12 direct-transmission heaters, 
(supplied by The American Foundry and Furnace Co.), and is then washed and humidified by Carrier 
After circulating in the classrooms the air is discharged out-doors. 
complete change of classroom air is accomplished, yet there are no drafts. 


If you want this kind of ventilation in your school buildings let us help you obtain it. 


— a be 














HIGH SCHOOL, 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. Heating 


Interesting catalogs on request. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


186 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ture. In addition, Mrs. St. John has given the 
board $2,000, this money to be invested to fur- 
nish an income for the maintenance of the 
clinic in the district. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

New York, N. Y. Teachers’ organizations, 
representing many groups in the teaching staff, 
are a unit in opposing the present salary sched- 
ule revision returned to the board of superin- 
tendents by the board of education. The 
organizations object principally to the limita- 
tion of increases to teachers to the maximum, 
and suggest that all teachers be given higher 
salaries. Demand will be made for the adoption 
of the schedules of the Ricca bill, as it is 
pointed out they are equitable, even though 
teachers in the lower grades ask more substan- 
tial increases. It is possible the board of edu 
cation will include some recommendations for 
salary revision in its budget for next year. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Health certificates will be 
required of all teachers next year, in compli- 
ance with a state law. The examinations will be 
made by the director of school hygiene and will 
be limited to the heart and lungs and neurotic 
conditions. The rule also applies to janitors, 
engineers, and helpers in the school cafeterias. 

Collinsville, Ill. The school board has noti- 
fied the teachers that they will forfeit their 
positions should they be married during the 
school term. It was pointed out that conditions 
since the war have changed and there is now a 
surplus of prepared teachers among unmarried 
women. 

Ashland, Ohio. The school board, in new 
contracts given the teachers, reserves the right 
to demand a resignation from any woman 
teacher who marries during the period of the 
contract. 

Duluth, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a rule, providing that married women 
with other means of support will not be em- 
ployed in the future. Those at present on the 
teaching staff will be retained until such time 
as they may resign. 

Sedro-Woolley, Wash. The school board 
has adopted a policy giving preference to single 
women in filling teaching positions. A clause 
has been included in teachers’ contracts to the 
effect that marriage during the contract termi- 
nates the same. 
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Denver, Colo. Fifty-seven teachers 
three years of probationary service to their 
credit were recently appointed to continue in 
service at salaries ranging from $1,440 to $2,250 
a year, effective September first. About 
other probational teachers, having completed 
two years or less, were appointed for an addi- 
tional year, and fourteen with more than two 
years of service were named for the 
period. A total of 57 teachers were appointed 
for permanent service at the expiration of their 
probationary periods. 


with 


250 


Life professional teaching certificates have 
been given to fourteen teachers in the public 
schools of Rhode Island in recognition of their 
professional attainments. 

Miss Leota L. West, a teacher in the state 
of Washington, has retired at the age of 14, 
after the completion of 54 years of teaching. 
Miss West has applied for a teachers’ pension 
and plans to retire. She came to Washington 
in 1882 and had taught 40 years in the state. 

Mrs. Mary Wright, 77, the oldest teacher 
in point of service in southern Iowa, died at 
Centerville on June first. Mrs. Wright began 
her teaching career in 1864 when she was 16 
years of age. 

Chicago, Ill. <A revision of existing rules 
governing teachers’ absences in the schools 18 
planned following a report of the board of audi- 
tors that teachers’ absences cost the schools 
over $1,000,000 a year. The report showed that 
during the month of March alone, thirty pe 
cent of the teaching force was absent for 4 
period of ten days or less. For absence of less 
than ten days, teachers receive their full sala- 
ries, and for absences of more than ten days, 
the pay of a substitute teacher is deducted from 
the regular salary. Teachers’ absences during 
March cost the schools $176,087, and for the 
year ended May first, $1,000,000. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a rule that principals and teachers wht 
go on European trips will lose their salarié 
for the time during which they are absent. 

Woodbridge, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a rule that a teacher who marries sha! 
be dismissed from the service at 
the year in which she marries. 


(Continued on 115) 
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The 
‘Williams’? Reversible Window Fixtures 


An interesting example of the ;—— ‘ 
continued use of our product is 
found in that rich industrial val- 
ley beginning with Warren, Ohio, 
in the west on east to Pittsburgh. 
Throughout this entire valley, 
the heart of the steel industry, 
you will find the Williams Re- 
versible Window Equipment fur- AAR 1 
nishing service in almost every Sian © soges"” seesa Sal. as aes SS 
city and town. Niles, Girard, | FEOy ae Se oo 
Youngstown, Struthers, Hub- pS 3 aas- s5° } 





ay ag oa ay ago tn 
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bard, New Castle, Beaver Falls, a Ca ji = 1 __ 
New Brighton, Beaver, Monaca, | a yikes aad 4 Bi ae 
Alliquippa, Woodlawn, Coraopo- 
lis and Pittsburgh are some of 
the important towns. The mak- 




















ing of the country’s steel has en- 
abled them to build fine schools HARDING HIGH SCHOOL, WOODLAWN, PA. 
and to incorporate in them the oes Sy ae eT 
better things in building equip- ppe winiams Ideal overhead ventilation 
ment. In this valley will be found Plank F | Reversibility for inside cleaning 
our original installation made piaprags Greater light area 
i over twenty years ago, while the Reversible More weathertight construction 
cut displayed shows one of our Window Better shading facilities 


‘ 41 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ * ‘nf . 
latest installations. Equipment | Simplified frame construction 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. Provides: | Weightless windows 
East 37th St. at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 




















ane 
with (Continued from Page 112) Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of staff. Under the new rules, teachers in the 
their Chicago, Ill. Nearly one hundred teachers’ the school board has proposed an amendment grades must have completed two years of col- 
e in were recently called before Supt. William Mc- of the rules governing health certificates of lege work, or sixty hours of college credit, and 
2,250 Andrew to explain why they had been marked teachers, as follows: must have had two years’ experience. Teachers 
250 inefficient in their work. Supt. McAndrew holds No person shall hereafter be appointed a in the high school must have completed four 
leted that in every walk of life employees must give’ teacher or principal, until after securing a cer- years of college work and must have had two 
addi- satisfactory service or suffer dismissal, and he _ tificate of sound physical health from a physi- years of teaching experience. 
two believes the schools are no _ different. The cian selected by the board. A similar certif- Boston, Mass. The school board has ac- 
same teachers were called before the superintendent icate of sound physical health shall be secured cepted the law passed by the legislature pro- 
‘inted and his assistants to determine that they are and filed with the secretary by each teacher and viding for salary increases September first, 
their deserving of the ratings given them. principal during the first semester of the fourth averaging ten per cent, and amounting approxi- 
Detroit. Mich. Married women will not be year of the probationary period. Failure to mately to $350,000 in the aggregate. 
have employed as teachers on the same basis as Secure and file such certificate as provided shall _—Princeton, Ky. The school board has pro- 
public single instructors, if they have supporting hus- be cause for termination of service at the end hibited the employment of married women 
their bands, according to a new rule of the school of the semester. teachers. The contract of any teacher who mar- 
board. The board of retirement of New York has’ ries during the school term will become void. 
state A woman teacher entitled to permanent adopted an amendment of the by-laws, permit- Lansing, Mich. A fifth rating, “very su- 
yf 74, tenure cannot be removed merely because of ting the secretary of the board, or any member, perior, has been added to the four classes of 
ching. the fact that subsequent to her appointment as in case of an emergency, to dictate a short form ratings which teachers pry, Fs qyex In this 
»nsion a teacher. she has become a married woman, of application for disability, instead of waiting class, teachers will begin at $1,200, and will ad- 
ngton according to a decision recently made by Com- until the regulation blanks can be located. It ee ye oe - lo each year, until the 
ate. missioner Frank P. Graves of New York state. “**,. pointed out that the regular forms of ™maximum o $2,100 is reached. 
ac her In the decision, the commissioner pointed out application for disability or service retirement _ In the ie oe class the maximum was 
ed at that under the education law, a teacher who has °'© not always available, and that the amend- — ode i anthers . ae Se 
began served the prescribed probationary term of three ment was necessary to safeguard the interests seri apecenl training, but who do not possess 
as 16 | years becomes entitled to permanent tenure, and of the teachers. vo — = placed on the same basis as those 
that thereafter she holds her position “during Pn date of examination by the medical board “4 = provided they keep up with their sub- 
rules good behavior and efficient and competent serv- will hereafter be the date of retirement for dis- anes Un pengete NOLEUCHON. ae oe 
ols is ice, and she is not removable except for cause ability, as a result of an amendment to the by- nder a plan of teacher aid inaugurated 
ye aiier = heating by an Siiemedive vole of the laws. fret ; some time ago, the state of Wisconsin agreed 
chools board.” : The corporation counsel of New York City to pay a certain amount to each rural teacher 
d that Phe, decision ‘een elven ta be annesl Weeneh has ruled that teachers cannot be required to tien aie = a district more than one yeas. 
yy per by Mrs Emma "McCollom Thomas “from the ave teenage - wid eee Irn OR i th f ‘ = “ bony gegen ye te 
for “ action of the board of education of Albany in ae Ae a Sones: ie. — kogether “— . aa : i a shied for nel second — $4 
rf less | dismissing her from the teaching staff because eaneneee ane payee a: Sr Benes wo. 31, 1 — - ‘th — eg and so on, increas- 
| sala- of her marriage She had been a teacher in the ee ee mae RURRAtEn Ene a of f af scat = oo caer Soe Sens 
days, schools for several years prior to her dismissal nected school, oe San -_: ae nigel ‘ "Tr ‘kane i a oe j j 
1 from St. | M une Th ia 4 en ; hs : teaching career of 53 years. Fifty roses were oe he voard of education at Indianapolis, Ind., 
during heaind. cas is, Mo. The 8 — qeudell + presented to Miss Begen by the boys of Schoo] has taken action approving a merger of school 
or the —- ed an amendment to its rules, providing 28, who happened to be her former pupils. The pension funds. It is expected that legal steps 
that any principal or teacher who is absent teachers of the school gave her a pearl necklace, to prevent the merging of the two funds will be 
4 hash — than one quarter in the aggregate during and the members of her last class presented a taken by teachers opposed to the merger. | 
_* ys ar shall not receive _ ecg 1 Reyer traveling bag. = mt ; School superintendents of Utah at their 
nlaries | as ee 1 scnengp o a art _-~Governor Smith of New York State has recent annual convention took action raising the 
=) ripe increase of salaries. ven any principa signed a new pension bill. The actuarial esti- educational requirements for teachers in the ele- 
vd has a eacher is_granted a leave of absence for mates are that the possible cost to the state mentary grades. In the future, only teachers 
s shall a dl se of advanced study, approved by the may be $4,400,000, but it will be spread over a with first class normal certificates from recog- 
nd of eo n en ent, he or she, upon return to the period of more than forty years. nized colleges will be employed. 
en L work, will be assigned to the scheduled salary Blair, Neb. The school board has adopted Syracuse, N. Y. New regulations govern- 
4 to which he or she would have been entitled a set of requirements governing qualifications ing teachers in immigrant education classes and 
had the absence not occurred. of teachers seeking appointment on the teaching schools have been passed by the Immigration 
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Reducing school maintenance costs 


The wisest school boards do not ex- 
periment with ways and means of 
reducing maintenance costs. They 
follow the proved experience of 
schools that did their experimenting 
long ago. Some of that experience is 
embodied in the suggestions below: 


Floors 
paper. 


A concrete floor is like a piece of sand 
Under friction and wear it fills the air 
with silicate dust that is extremely harmful to 
Before the 


dusting process proceeds very far, holes, hollows, 


lungs, clothing, and equipment. 


and worn places make their appearance Then 
you have a new floor to lay or some patching 
to do. 

Yet it is a simple matter to make a concrete 
floor both dustproof and wearproof. All that is 
needed is an application of Lapidolith, the liquid 
chemical floor hardener. Lapidolith is flushed 


on a floor like water. It penetrates the porous 


at night is ready for business by morning. 

If your floors are of wood, you can do away 
with floor oils and at the same time prevent the 
wood from splintering, rotting, or drying out. 
A treatment with Lignophol will do the trick. 
This preservative dressing penetrates the wood, 
restoring its natural gum and oil. One treatment 
lasts for years, giving a hard, smooth, sanitary 


surface. 


Painted Surfaces Water is a much cheaper 
material than paint with which to brighten walls. 
If your interiors are painted with Cemcoat, you 
can make them look like new simply by the ap- 
plication of water and a little soap. Cemcoat is 
a gloss, eggshell or flat enamel paint that not 
only stays white long after other paints turn 
yellow, but can be washed again and again with- 
out showing any ill effects. And because of its 
body it usually requires one less coat for a given 
surface. 

Cemcoat is especially suitable for brick, con 


crete, or plaster walls. The lime that is always 


Exterior Walls 
your walls in a driving rain storm you will be 
glad to know about Hydrocide Colorless. This 
material is a perfect waterproofing for brickwork 
that does not impair the natural beauty of a 
wall in the slightest. Hydrocide Colorless is ap- 
plied on the outside of a building but its presence 
can not be detected. It penetrates the brick. It 
contains no paraffin and hence does not run in 
hot weather; it does not collect dust; and it can 
be painted. 


warm where Hydrocide Colorless is used. 


Roofs If your roof leaks, Stormtight will 
quickly 


heres to any surface, wet or dry. 
plied by anyone over any material. 
ora large one, 
expense of time or trouble and at small cost. At 
the same time an entire roof surface can be made 
lastingly waterproof with Stormtight. Many an 


old roof that was about due for replacement has 


fills up the voids. It hydrates the free 
to a dense, flint-like substance. 


the result. 

of service indefinitely, without showing 

slightest signs of dusting or wearing. 
Lapidolith is easy to apply. 


a new floor or an old one, and 





cement, binds the loose particles together, and 
lime, 
changing the porous structure by chemical action 
A fine, even, 
close-grained surface of crystalline formation is 
Chis surface resists the hardest kind 


the 


It goes on either 


a surtace treated 


in such walls causes most paint to scale off very 


but not Cemcoat. It is made for ex 


quickly 


teriors as well as interiors, in white and colors. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


been made as good as new by an application of 
Stormtight, thus saving the school board the 


cost of laying 


Send for literature giving further details on any of the above products 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


If moisture seeps through 


Buildings are permanently dry and 


and permanently repair the trouble. 
thick, elastic, rubber-like compound ad- 
It can be ap- 
4 small leak, 


can be repaired with but little 


a new roof. 


New York City 




















Education Department of the State Board. The 
rules read: 

Teachers in immigrant education who shall 
receive a special quota from the state shall have 
the following qualifications: 

Persons now holding certificates to teach in 
public schools, who complete one 30-hour course 
preferably in methods, or 

Persons with two years of approved college 
training or the equivalent who complete three 
approved 30-hour courses in immigrant educa 
tion. 

Persons now in service who do not hold a 
certificate to teach in the regular elementary o1 
high schools, who have had successful teaching 
experience in immigrant education and who 
have had successful teaching experience in 
immigrant education and who have completed 
three 30-hour courses. 

In case of emergency, the commissioner of 
education may issue a temporary license to per- 
sons who do not meet the requirements in 1, 2 
and 3, 
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NEW SCHEDULE AT CHICO, TEXAS 
At Chico, Texas, the school board has adopted 
a salary schedule in which the position of 
teachers are classified and salaries set for each 
class. There are four classifications, as follows: 
Class No. 1—Minimum annual salary, $810; 
increase, $45; maximum with five annual in 
creases, $1,035; maximum experience, one year. 
Class No. 2—Minimum annual salary, $900; 
increase, $45; maximum with six annual in- 
creases, $1,170; maximum experience, two years. 
Class No. 3—Minimum annual salary, $1,215; 
increase, $90; maximum with seven annual in- 
creases, $1,845; maximum experience, two 
years. 
Class No. 4—Minimum annual salary, $1,305; 
increase, $90; maximum with seven annual in- 


creases, $1,935; maximum 
years. 

These classifications do not concern the sala- 
ries of superintendents or principals of the 
high and ward schools. 

Class 1 teachers must have two years school 
work of college grade, first grade certificate, 
one year’s teaching experience. Class 2 teach- 
ers must have three years school work, able 
to classify as senior in Class A college, first 
grade certificate, one year’s teaching experi- 
ence. Class 3 teachers must have four years of 
school work of college grade, equivalent of 
bachelor’s degree, first grade certificate and one 
year’s experience. Class 4 teachers must have 
four years of school work of college grade, 
equivalent of bachelor’s degree, graduate work 
in standard colleges equal to two-thirds require- 
ments of Texas University for master’s degree, 
permanent certificate and two years experience. 

‘Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
voted an increase of $100 in the salaries of the 
in standard college equal to two-thirds require- 
ments in the salaries of grade _ principals, 
whereby they will receive increases. 

Hereafter there will be one salary schedule 
for grade principals, as compared with three 
former schedules. The present schedule classi- 
fies principals according to the number of 
teachers in each building. Principals in build- 
ings having less than nine teachers receive a 
maximum of $1,920 and a minimum of $1,380. 
In buildings with between nine and twelve 
teachers, they receive a minimum of $1,440 and 
a maximum of $1,980; in buildings with more 
than twelve teachers, they receive a minimum 
of $1,740 and a maximum of $2,280. The maxi- 
mum salary will be reached in each case in ten 
years. 

SPRINGFIELD ADOPTS SCHEDULE 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule based on train- 
ing, which has for its purpose attraction of 
good teachers into the school system and hold- 
ing of the best ones. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

All teachers of two or more years of train- 
ing or sixteen or more years of experience 
shall receive the annual income provided by this 
schedule, subject to the following conditions: 

For the year 1925-1926, those teachers who 


experience, two 


have not earned six semester hours of college 
work within the last five years shall receive 
one-half the annual increase granted for this 
year, but no subsequent increase shall be 
granted until the six semester hours of college 
credit have been completed. 

The teachers who shall have earned six semes- 
ter hours of college credit between June, 1920, 
and September Ist, 1925, shall receive the full 
increases 

Every teacher not having at least two years 
of training must earn three semester hours of 
college credit for every annual increase after 
the year 1926-27, until the two years of training 
have been completed. 

Every teacher having two or more years of 
training must earn six semester hours of 
college credit once every four years to receive 
the annual increases. 

Professional training and number of years of 
teaching experience: 


High School and Two Years 
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+ years tems 1,500 10 years........2.0+ Se 
© FORRGs bciscccsunss 1,600 

‘High School and Four Years 
OR i iivecvincesar $1,400 O PORGR. bs dicvesccede $2,000 
ON ic ceveda ka 1,500 T FORSG. oc cicacccca ee 
2 years errors EE OSs 
,.. eee D YOATS...0.0000008 ee 
+ years.. : 1,800 10 YeArs.......0.006 Sam 
5 years eb eaed aaa 1,900 

‘High Se —_ and Five Years 
0 year.. ea be TOK G Yoars....... . .$2,100 
1 year.... 5 pees 600 T VOQPB.....cccccse Ae 
ES apaer 1,700 ee 2,300 
} years 1,800 9 years.. 2,400 
SON cccsiccccsss SD 10 years... 2,500 
ft  .. errr ee . 2,000 


For the purpose of maintaining a standard, 
all credits presented for recognition on this 
schedule must be evaluated by some approved 
standard college, university or normal school of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities. 

The credits of all teachers now employed in 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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wearing conditions. 


bath rooms. 





1—Toconamel makes a smooth tile-like finish, 

which gives unusual service under the severest 
Use it on walls and ceil- 
ings of hallways, locker rooms and gymnasiums. 


2—Toconamel is really washable, so it’s easy to 
keep Toconameled walls and ceilings clean and 
sanitary. Use it in play rooms and toilet rooms. 


3—Toconamel is made in white and twelve artistic 
shades, You can find tones that will blend with 
your present color scheme. 


4—Toconamel is highly resistant to steam, hot 
and cold water, and cooking fumes. 
walls and ceilings of kitchens, cafeterias and 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about Toconamel? 
the coupon for complete facts and prices and also check 
other items in which you are interested. We sell direct to 
Colleges, Universities, Public and Private Schools. 








Four Reasons For Using Toconamel In Schools 








Use it for 


Send 


ee 
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| 
“ = - ‘ Lf . 99 
Rush Orders Shipped Quickly " THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., | 
1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
’ 
THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., Please send us a color card and prices on Toconamel. We are also 
ons ar - » interested in items checked below. 
1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland Ohio | ‘ee ; 
Cementkote—For painting concrete, brick and stucco surfaces. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities | |] Tecotone—An artistic, washable flat wall paint in colors. 
| | Floorkete—A durable enamel in colors for cement floors. 
‘| | Waxolene—A wood floor dressing with disinfecting propertics. 
| School... . 
] Sizned b>... Title. 
! City. State 
| 
| 8-25 
(Continued from Page 116) schools into departmental and elementary Class one will be in accordance with the mini- 
the Springfield public schools, who have secured schools, junior high schools and elementary mum schedule of the elementary schools, with 
a high school certificate, shall be recognized on schools. It classifies all regular teachers who an additional $75 for teachers in the seventh 


this schedule. 

A record of the accredited work of each 
teacher must be kept on file in the office of the 
city superintendent of schools. 

Those teachers who are, at the date of the 
adoption of this schedule, employed in the 
Springfield public schools, shall receive the same 
recognition as that granted them by the school 
where the training was taken. A statement by 
the registrar of the school or an affidavit to 
guarantee the legitimacy of this work must be 
filed in the superintendent’s office; but all 
credits earned after 1924 must be in schools 
recognized by the North Central association. 


_ No teacher shall receive more than a $200 
increase within one school year. 
The regular increase of teachers who have 


taught less than three years in the Springfield 
public schools must be approved by a principal 
and the city superintendent of schools. 

Credit for teaching experience in graded 
schools outside of Springfield shall not exceed 
five years. 

Any teacher who has reached his maximum 

and has taught twelve years or more, seven of 
which must have been in the Springfield public 
schools, may receive an increase of $100 on 
condition that he present evidence of six semes- 
ter hours of college work, one-third of which 
must be in education. These six credits must 
have been earned during the last five years. 
_ He may receive an additional increase of $100 
for each subsequent five years of teaching, pro- 
vided an additional six credits are earned dur- 
ing that period. 

In departments consisting of less than five 
teachers, the head teacher may be granted a 
reduction of teaching hours and may receive, in 
addition to the regular salary according to the 
schedule, $50 a year in departments consisting 
of five or more teachers; the head teacher may 
receive $10 for each teacher in his department 
until the amount of his additional salary reaches 
$200 a year. 

THE MERIDEN SALARY SCHEDULE 

he school board has adopted a new salary 
schedule, based upon the recommendations of 
Supt. David Gibbs. The schedule classifies the 


are in each of these classes of a school on the 
same salary basis, without regard to the grade 
or class to be taught. 

Under the schedule, teachers in the kinder- 
garten and grades between the first and sixth, 
will be increased $75. The minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries of teachers will be increased $75. 

The salaries of elementary principals will be 
on the basis of $1,800, with an additional 
amount in accordance with the number of rooms 
in the buildings under their supervision. 

The schedule for junior high schools takes no 
account of grades. To equalize the salaries of 
teachers in the seventh and eighth grades, or 
who will enter these grades in September, the 
salary of the seventh grade will be increased 
one year credit of $75 to equal the salary of 
the eighth grade of $1,870. Teachers entering 
the junior high schools from elementary schools 
will receive a schedule increase of $75. 

After the salary adjustment has been made, 
the teachers will be grouped into three classes 
in accordance with the kind of certificate held, 
either local or state. Teachers having local 
certificates only will continue on the present 
schedule. Those who secure the necessary state 
certificates, including both academic and pro- 
fessional requirements, will receive a total in- 
crease in salary of $150, as stated in the 
schedule. The maximum salary for this class 
is not to exceed $2,000 or $2,100 with profes- 
sional credits. 

The first division under the schedule includes 
teachers in the kindergarten and through the 
sixth grade. The salary will be $1,075 for the 
first year, with an increase of $75 a year for 
nine years. Another increase of $50 will be 
made for service from the tenth to the four- 
teenth year, and $50 more for the fifteenth year 


and over. This makes the maximum salary 
$1,775 in the grades. Women principals in 


the grade schools will receive a minimum of 
$1,800, with from $300 to $400 additional, for 
the work of principal. 

Teachers in junior high schools will be divided 
into three classes according to certification. 


Class one includes teachers who have only local 
certificates. 


or normal school The salaries in 


and eighth grades. The maximum salary of 
teachers now in this class will be $1,875. The 
total salary, including professional credit, will 
not be more than $2,075, but after 1928, the 
maximum will be $1,850, and the total salary, 
including professional credit, will not be more 
than $2,050. Class two includes teachers who 
have secured intermediate school certificates to 
teach special subjects. The salaries of teach- 
ers in Class two will be the minimum salary in 
this class, with an addition of $125 on securing 
the limited intermediate state certificate re- 
quired, and an additional $25 on securing the 
life permanent intermediate state certificates. 
The maximum salary will be $2,000 and the 
total salary, including professional credits, will 
not be more than $2,100. 

Class three includes teachers who are gradu- 
ates of a four-year course in an accredited col- 
lege or special school and who have secured 
limited or permanent secondary state certif- 
icates to teach or supervise special subjects. 
The salaries of teachers in this class will be in 
accordance with the high school schedule. 

The salary of women high school teachers 
will be $1,300, or $225 more than the minimum 
salary of elementary teachers, with automatic 
increases of $100 a year until $2,100 is reached. 
The schedule for male teachers has not been 
definitely fixed but will generally begin with 
$1,800 and increase annually $100, until a maxi- 
mum of $2,600 is reached. Approved experi- 
ence of not less than one year in other than the 
Meriden schools is credited. A teacher may 
add $200 to the maximum salary of his or her 
class by taking approved professional courses 
during the period of service. 

Syracuse, N. Y. A readjustment of salary 
schedules in the schools will add about $55,000 
to tne payroll this year, under a new plan. A 
new schedule has been planned to establish a 
merit system and to overcome existing inequali- 
ties in the pay of women high school teachers, 
junior grade principals and normal school 
instructors. The schedule goes into effect Sep- 
tember first. 

-—Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has in- 
creased the pay of teachers in the service five 
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What is 
Automatic Stream Control? 


When you think of Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains you 
think of AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL. 


This is the outstanding feature of these modern hygienic 
fountains. 















Automatic stream control means a uniform height of 
drinking stream regardless of pressure variation. Thus the 
stream is never too high—never too low! And it is sani- 
tary in the extreme, it being impractical for lips to touch 
the projector. Other distinctive advantages are described 
in our complete catalogue. Write! 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 


























































This is No. 605 


a handsome wall fountain, 
combining sightliness with 
sanitation; not surpassed 
by any fountain, and con- 


taining exclusive features \ 
found in no other. | i A | SE : 
: 


DRINKING SOLON DAW INIS 

















years, $10 a month. The increase brings the ciency; fifth, achieved efficiency, and sixth, receive a maximum of $3,600, as against a max- 
wage limit to $150 a month. social efficiency. imum of $3,276. 

—-Danville, Ill. The school board has raised The regulations on qualifications provide that Waltham, Mass. The school board has 
the maximum salary from $2,150 to $2,400 a a teacher must be a graduate of a first grade adopted an amendment to its rules, increasing 
year. Women teachers receiving $150 less than high school or equivalent, with two years of the maximum salaries of teachers in the schools 





men teachers have been placed on an equal training of college or normal school rank, to be by $100 and $200. 

salary basis. To women teachers receiving the eligible for a teaching position. Teachers are Salaries of teachers in Nevada average 

limit, $2,000, this represents an increase of $400 required to present credits for at least six $1,440 a year, which is considerably above the 

in the yearly salary. hours of additional training for each three average for the United States, according to a : 
-—Seattle, Wash. Salaries of teachers in the years of service. Not more than half of the recent statement of the deputy state superinten- 

intermediate schools range from a minimum of required credit will be given to extension work. dent of schools. He further points out that an 

$1,440 to a maximum of $2,220. The intermedi- The schedule provides a salary ranging from ¢X¢ellent class of teachers has been attracted to 

ate schedule is based on a system which _ in- $1,000 to $1,500 for elementary teachers, and the state At least 97.6 per cent of the teachers 

creases $60 a year and is the same as that  ¢) 9090 to $1,900 for high school teachers. Prin- have had the equivalent of a four-year high | 

followed in the elementary schools, except that cipals of grade schools will be given $25 addi- * hool course, and only fifteen have had less " 

two additional steps are added. tional each year for each teacher under their than six weeks’ normal or college training. Cer- 

Erie, Pa. An increase of $55,000 over the charge. . tificates to teach in the high schools require ~ 
previous year has been appropriated for teach- B M: 2 han eee graduation from standard four-year normal = 
ers’ salaries. This is the largest amount ever. oston, mass, Masters oF eremenary anc schools, together with the required professional ; 
: , Pe : o intermediate schools have been given increases sayy gl iy 
appropriated for this purpose and is due to the . a a + > be a . training. 

ed 3 . . . _ of $144, aggregating a maximum of $4,605 a “Thee > ee . : , a 
operation of the Edmond law, which requires a a a , . r "eosin Syracuse, N. Y Faced with a possible pro- 

soggy “fe > year for 78 men and women. The increases + ; 
that a teacher’s salary be raised $100 a year. ewe Site, in Gabeeien test on the part of 200 high school teachers, the re 

Alton, Ill. The school board has made a °SCOMe effective in September. school board has adopted a new salary schedule h 
readjustment of teachers’ salaries, providing Gloucester, Mass. The school board has _ calling for ten per cent reductions of salaries. 8 
that teachers receiving less than $1,750 shall adopted a_ salary schedule for high school A clause in the new rule provides that no teach- Ln 
be advanced $50. The change affects 80 teach- teachers. The salaries are as follows: ers shall receive less than he or she was paid an 
ers and the total cost will reach $4,000. For women heads of departments, $2,000; for under the scale of 1920. 

Boise, Ida. Teachers in the schools who, the head of the English department, $2,200; for The new schedule reduces the women teachers be 
at the end of the school term, had completed men teachers, $2,000; for male heads of de part- from $2,650 to $2,400, which with the ten per a 
their tenth year of service, were given a bonus ments and floor supervisors, $2,500. The maxi- cent reduction, gives them an actual salary of a 
of $60 in addition to the regular salary. The ™um for women teachers has been fixed at $2,160, or $490 less than they received under am 
plan affected 26 teachers. $1,700. the state law. The new scale will be from $1,- = 

Nampa, Ida. The school board has reestab- The school board of Boston, Mass., has ap- 600 to $2,400 a year, with a maximum rating of pm 
lished its previous salary schedule, giving in- proved a teachers’ salary schedule carrying ap- from $2,400 to $2,800. au 
creases of $60 to teachers on the staff one year proximate maximum increases of $300 a year Grammar school teachers will receive from i 
or more. Teachers receiving the maximum to all large groups. Under the schedule, the $1,200 to $2.000, with a maximum rating from 
salary are not affected by the schedule. men are receiving less than ten per cent in- $2,100 to $2,800. The new plan permits the 

Lima, Ohio. The school board has adopted creases, while the women are receiving increases board to retain men teachers at high salaries, 

a recommendation of Supt. R. E. Offenhauer, of seventeen per cent. without violating the law which states that no 
which places in operation in the schools a rating The largest maximum raise goes to the high salary reductions may be made because of sex. t 
card system for principals, supervisors and school women teachers who are advanced from Women high school teachers have resented the 

teachers. The system is similar to that used in the old maximum of $2,532 to the new maximum fact that they have been singled out for pay of 


big business and goes into effect in September. of $2,976. The next highest is the raise given reductions but the board points out that the re- 
The rating card is for the purpose of affording to high school men teachers, raising the maxi- ductions are necessary because of lack of funds. 
a basis for helpful, sympathetic and construc- mum from $3,276 to $3,600. Elementary assist- Chicago, Ill. The finance committee of the 
tive criticism, leading to professional growth ants, all women, receive an increase of $304 as _ school board has delayed action on the salary 
and greater efficiency. Supervisors, heads of a maximum, making the maximum $2,304. schedule proposed by Supt. William McAndrew. 
departments, principals, and superintendents Headmasters are raised from a maximum of It was held that inasmuch as the school board 
must rate teachers according to first, physical $5,004 to a maximum of $5,328. Masters, heads has no money to pay salary increases, it is the 
efficiency; second, moral, native efficiency; third, of departments, are given a minimum of $2,880 better policy to wait until the taxpayers give 
administrative efficiency; fourth, dynamic effi- and a maximum of $4,176. Submasters will their approval by a referendum vote. 
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SYSTEMS FOR 


Nurses’ Call Schools 
Doctors’ Call Hospitals 
In and Out Hotels 
Watchmen : Ranks 
Telephone 

Fire Alarm 
Bank Protection 


Colleges 
Office Buildings 
Factories 


| ESSea_! 












































Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarms 
Save Life. Proof! 


During several destructive fires (names on request) hundreds of school children have been marshalled out 
without stampede—and nota single injury. 








In no case has a Holtzer-Cabot School Fire Alarm System failed to work during these exciting emergen- 
cies. Positive proof of dependability. 


It might be noted that this dependability explains one reason why over 200 Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
Systems are installed in Boston Schools alone. 


The many other advantages are explained in our free booklet on Fire Alarm and Calling Systems. 








Your copy awaits an inquiry. 
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HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY CHICAGO OFFICE 
& yr NJ —J ‘ ’ 4 
125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 6161-65 South State St., Chicago, II. 
{- . - ieee . = Mi i R lhowne of Gleneor Mint has heen mr. d. & jurton has been released from his con 
= elected superintendent of schools t Fairmont, to sue tract with the Okmulgee Okla school board Ile 
8 ‘ ~~, 4, eed D. S. Brainard will take charge of the Oklahoma City schools at a 
: Da = Che school board of Pittsfield, Mass.. has raised Salary of $7,500 : 
hi ] the salary of Supt. J. F. Gannon to $6,000, effective on Osear Gerson, principal of the Cooke Junior High 
ls Julv first School, Philadelphia, Pa has been named a district 
Mr. H. Claude Hardy f Fairport. N. Y., has beer superintendent to succeed W. W. Brown, retired 
elected superintendent of schools it Oneida supe Kt i Best of W ager S Dy has been re 
se Mr. Edwin B lilton has been appointed assistant elected for another year 
- ) superintendent in charge of the supervision of in Roy L. Shaffer, assistant commissioner of educa 
a struct s gh Di Calif Mr rilt n ha “are tion of New Jersey, has been elected by the state board 
. } aeaphey i ih (ie Mae eae inate tae th past to sueceed Dr. Frank W, Smith, as principal of the 
n- Paterson Normal School Prior to his appointment as 
fourteen vears During the last three vears he has 
an = oe eles f th new e +} ussistant commissioner, Mr, Shaffer was head of the 
d ~ = md charge ¢ we organization and Supervision of i . . ‘ — 
to Memorial junior high sehool of San Diego, which a a gr A ta ti ind observation of the Newark 
;, considered one of the finest schools of its kind in the OFMAl Henoo 
“ Ir ( ( Sherrod of the Penhbody College for weer " . ; ; Clyde Hi O'Dell of Franklin Kans has heen 
rn leachers has bee. elected president of the East — . elected superintendent of schools at Neosho, to succeed 
: - M \ J ‘ itt of Manteno l has hee elected 
ss rennessee State Normal School at Nas ivill , aed 1 a .¥ hi | cy - ~ co ind Mr Angwin 
. , m : a . ope "acne Ul Deaeee ” , ; de Supt. C. W. Cookson of Urbana, O., has been re 
Y- The school board of Somerville Mass ha bee Mr. Clarence Orr of Venice il oe tee alantodl ' hoe 3 = i i” een 
re deadlocked over the election of an assistant superi is principal of the community high school at Wir elected Tor another term 
) tender V hie school system has been without an ! Aen ae t} ing i Mr. W. G. Brooks has been elected superintendent 
al issistant superintendent since J A. Ewart resigned t« CREST, 205 ene oe yo . of schools at Burlington, Ia., to succeed FE. M. Sipple 
ial weep) , osition at Miltor After taking thirteer Supt. John O'Leary of Eaton, O has been 1 Mr. Charles Jones has been elected superintendent 
ballots. the committee adjourned without electing a lected for a four-year term : of schools at Farmington, I 
eanaidats Commissioner of Education Frank 1 Graves © Supt. R. V. Cordell of Lewiston, Ill, has been re 
O- New York State has been honored by election as a elected at an increased salary 
= pt 4 y o o ’ ‘ > ie) Ss . ° . . . = 
he , ath 0 I : ] + f ~_ - = a " eharter member of the Laureate Chapter of Kapa c Edward tender of Bluffton oO has been 
, ~ . Mg nover — — hag the een oO et — Delta Ti in honorary edueational fraternity rhis elected superintendent of schools at Doylestown 
wie a AR : . Bhewd ‘pp it \e seen . e lake s a a ip a fraternity is exclusively honorary and consists of men George L. Voorhees, principal of the Samuel Morse 
“~ pertair ini te "the "he r a d ‘ ite : 1 nin i whi h “he and women who have achieved prominence in thels School, Chicago, I has retired from school work 
oe alining oO > oar H c Ss nsts ces c ’ ‘ ‘ } . af 
eh- charges. meml . e tt bh ’ - act . i 7 t ee di a respective fields of educational service with the close of the present term He was superin 
aid i ~~ a ” with tt Ae . a > the a oa be " aa. i ‘ oa Raymond € Burdick superintendent of scehools at tendent of the Upper Alton school for four years 
— i i 1 Interest o 1 Schookms ih mine Tieonderoga has been elected Sipe rintendent of J i Peet of Anamosa la has been elected 
' up Flowers appeal follows the , ction of the schools at Watertown, N. ¥ to suneceed F. S. 7 isdale superintendent of schools at Washington 
ers oard in rescinding a contract which the superintend Superintendent Burdick is a graduate of Alfred Uni Minor MeCool of Greenville, O., has accepted a 
r om aad The old board had elected M1 Flower for versitv and holds the degree of master of arts. given position at Dayton, O 
oo anol cite ferm As Sipe rinftendent, and had entered into by Columbia Uhriversity Ile had heen superintendent W. S. Faglev of Strasburg. O has heen elected 
vs i ract with hing When the new board was organ of schools at Ticonderoga since 1919 superintendent of schools at Brewster 
der mi one ye the — steps tag a to ee _ Dr. and Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, of the Depart Hierman Pfeifer has been elected superintendent of 
Ted eee = SOvVerning e conauct 0 Ae ent of education and psychology in the Southwester schools § igten as 
51,- schools This action practically took away all the ment of lu ion a 1 psi ol gv in the Southwest hool at Harringt Wash ; 
of power , 7 Pe. bond =e } i : : rt] Normal School, California, Pa received advanced de Mr. Cland Dve has been elected superintendent of 
$a — Ma er endent previously hel most of the grees at the University f Pittsburgh commencement schools at Bevier, Mo to succeed J. J. Stone, who 
auth \ elng vested in the committee on education eoxerciuce held on Jute 20th Mre Champlin received goes to Perry 
om od pt i Kk, MeCorkle of Kenmore ) has been th Master of Arts degree for work done n the field Mr. John P. Cox has been reelected superintendent 
om ed for a four-year term of psychology ind the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of schools at Blum. Tex 
( I ( Lewis of Ellendale Mint has beer isked was conferred on Professor Champlir Mr R. J. Westfall of Novinger, Mo., has been 
the c ept the superintendeney at Slayton Mr. P. R. Radcliffe has been reelected superi: elected superintendent of schools at LaGrange 
ies, \\ \\ Warner who has resigned as superintendent tendent of schools for » term of thre« vears t 7 Mr Charles Banks f Kirksville Mo has heen 
no I s at Saginaw, E. S Mich has been named salary of &7.000. 87.500. and $8.000 respectively elected superintendent of schools at University City 
3eX president emeritus of the board, with a teaching posi Supt. T. B. Andreen, of Ada, Minn.. has beet Carl L. Smith has been elected superintendent of 
3X. io the high school elected superintendent of schools at New Ulm, to su schools at Palestine, O 
the Mr. W. K. Davies has been elected superintendent ceed Arnold Gloot Mr. A. P, Tavlor of Owensboro. Ky.. has become 
pay of ! Is at Beaver Dam. Wis to succeed George BR will > aa et p Dartor Or , , ssistant to MeHenry Rhoads State superintendent 
’ R illiam Ri eT d ar ; , . “Wy wen in the ecertifieation denartment 
- Mr. Carl B. More has 1 il te, Se See ae a See sinaing — Mr. J. F. Alford of Laneaster. O.. has heen elected 
nas. f ae Se Sen, oa aes Miss Mary Mellyn, assista perviser of schools superintendent of schools at West T afavett 
Ul Is at irburtr ] > ‘ J : : 
the \ | nl — am f h 5 f Bost has hee iw led | I orary Mr. J. W Ashurv has been elected superintendent 
) rv a : A. B. longsdort has been elected superir degree of doctor of education by Boston College of echools at East Chicago Ind to sueceed E N 
ary . of schools at Bluffton. O De C C. Sherrod f Peabody College. Nashville Ponten 
“ew. ap Ml N. J MeCoyv of Slater, Mo has been elected lent has been elected president of the East Tennesses Mr. Charles Ban's has been elected superintendent 
yard ' ‘ endent of schools at Sheldon Normal School at Johnstown of schools at University City. Mo 
the P (. Hi. Detling of Covington, O.. has resigned Mr. (. D. Brillhart has been elected superintend Monroe Melton. of Spring Valley. TH... has been 
rive ; pt a position with Rand, MeNally Company ent of schools at Napoleon, O elected superintendent of schools at Normal 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for 


The GRAVITY 


Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 
Principle 


It is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and no 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock of 
Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


NOW 
BY 


Newark. 





No. 70—Exit Only. 





No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 
No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


e Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


New Jersey 


Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
use them because 


they give the pro- 
tection wanted. 





ARCHITECTS 


specify them because 
they have become 
the acknowledged 
standard. 


CONTRACTORS 


desire them because 
they are easily in- 
stalled and do not 
get out of order. 





Write for Catalog 
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Panic Locks 
Are the Best 

















Frank A, Redmond of Grafton, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ridgeville 
W. G. Whittield of Roslyn, Wash 
superintendent of schools 

Rn. H. Brown of Glendive. Mont., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at St. Cloud, Minn 

Supt. Wm. E. Stark, of Stamford, Conn 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. J. E. Burke. of Boston, Mass., has heen 
given an increase of $2,000, making the salary $12,000 

Supt. Chester D. Stiles of Westfield, Mass., has 
been reelected for another year 

Mr. Charles W. Isle has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Ashland, Mo 

Mr. F. W. Kirkham has been elected superintend 
ent of the Granite school district of Salt Lake County 
Utah. 

Mr. Kirkham is a graduate of Young University 
University of Utah, and University of Michigan. He 
was formerly state director of vocational education 

Mr. W. G. Paden has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Alameda, Calif., to succeed C. J. DuFour 

J. T. Longfellow of Nampa, Ida., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at LaGrande, Ore 

G. W Brown of Medora Ill... has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Herscher 

—Supt. David B. Corson of Newark, N. J., was 
given the degree of doctor of philosophy at the com 
mencement exercises of New York University held on 
June 10th. This is the third doctor's degree awarded 
to Dr. Corson, in addition to several masters’ degrees 

Supt. D. V. Masser has been reelected for another 
year as head of the schools of Blair, Neb 

Mr. W. N. Merriman of Volga. Ia.. has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Richmond, [IL, to sue- 
ceed W. L. Payne 

Mr. Leo Baisden has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Longview, Wash 

Mr. A. J. B. Longsdorf of North Baltimore, O 
has heen elected superintendent of schools at Bluffton 

Mr. Earl R. Sifert, superintendent of schools at 
Webster City. Ia., has been appointed principal of 
the Jefferson Junior High School at Minneapolis. Minn 
Mr. Sifert is a graduate of Des Moines University. of 
the Iowa State College, and of the University of Towa 

He has had eight years’ experience as a principal and 
superintendent 

Mr. T. O. Ruch of Moorcroft Wvo has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hillsdale 

Mr. 8S. M Soselly. Jr.. has been reelected as head 
of the schools at Petersburg, Alaska 


has resigned as 


has been 


Mr. BE. H. Hedrick has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Medford, Ore 

Mr. P. G. Buckles of Odessa, Mo., has been elected 
principal of the Woodland School at Kansas City 


Mr. J. C. Bond of Macon, Mo., has resigned to 
accept a principalship at Kansas City. Mr. Bond is 
succeeded at Macon by Mr. Meredith Vaughn 

Mr. W. J. McCoy, 67, principal of the south junior 
high school, and for 34 years a principal at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died at his home on June 20th. Mr. Me 
Coy came to Salt Lake in 1891 and had completed a 
service of approximately 44 years. 


Mr. J. M. Retherford has been appointed tem 
porary ead of the Idaho Technical Institute at Poca 
tello, following the resignation of C, R. Frazier 

Mr. O. H. Toothaker, who was recently dismissed 
by the school board of Rockland, Mass., has asked the 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus, restraining 
the board from carrying out its order. Mr. Toothaker 
in his petition, holds that two of the board members 
are lacking in the training or experience that fit them 
for judging teachers. and that their dismissal order 
was based on prejudice, political ill will and personal 
animosity. The trouble arose following Mr. Tooth 
aker’s defense of married women teachers as against 
students just out of the normal school 

Charles S. McVay, for the past three years Super 
intendent of Schools at New Philadelphia, Ohio. has 
heen elected Superintendent of Schools at East Liver 
pool, Ohio, for a term of four years at a salary of 
$4.200, $4,300, $4,400, and $4,500 

Supt. O iH Locke of Woodlawn, Pa., hes been 
given a life membership in the National Education 
Association. Mr, Locke became supervising principal 
of the schools in June, 1910, at which time the enroll 
ment was 652 pupils and the teaching staff numbered 
sixteen persons. The present enrollment is 3.987 and 
the teaching staff consists of 117 persons During his 
administration, six school buildings have been erected 
the last one, the Harding high school, erected in 1925 
Mr. Locke was commissioned superintendent in 1921 

Mr. Vernon G, Mays, principal of the Fergus 
County High School at Lewiston. Mont., has been 
elected principal of the Great Falls High School, to 
sueceed B. EF. Millikin resigned Mr. Mays has had 
twenty years of experience in high school manage 
ment. He served as principal of the high school at 
Lincoln, Neb., and also as principal of the model high 
school at the University of Nebraska He was for 
four years superintendent of schools at St. Joseph. Mo 


STATUS OF THE CHILD LABOR AMEND- 
MENT 


The Child Labor Amendment has been rati- 
fied by four states—California, Arizona, Wis- 
consin, and Arkansas. While authoritative in- 
formation is not available concerning the re- 
jection, it is known that at least thirty states 
have acted unfavorably on the measure. Advo- 
cates of the law claim that no time limit has 
been set for the approval of the law by the 
states, and that the measure may be re-intro- 
duced in any one of the legislatures which have 
voted unfavorably. 

SCHOOL OUTLAYS IN AMERICAN CITIES 

Mr. W. M. Stewart, director of the U. S. 
census, has compiled for the American City 
Magazine an interesting table of the govern- 
mental cost payments for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments of municipali- 
ties in 1923. The compilation does not include 


public service enterprises which are self-sus- 





taining. The tabulation indicates that the 
schools receive the largest share of the moneys 
spent and exceed in their totals each of the 
other municipal departments. 


Governmental-Cost Payments for Operation and 
Maintenance of Schools 


Per Per Cent 


Total Capita of 
Expenditures Cost Total Cost 
Group I . .$239,084,983 13.81 34.2 
Group II 56,578,819 13.32 35.1 
Group III 98,823,914 11.78 41.8 
Group IV 67,097,416 12.00 45.5 
Group V 12,922,843 11.81 45.8 


Group I includes twelve cities of over 500,000 
population. Group II includes eleven cities of 
300,000 to 500,000. Group III includes fifty- 
three cities of 100,000 to 300,000. Group IV in- 
cludes eighty-one cities of 50,000 to 100,000. 
Group V includes ninety-one cities of 30,000 to 
50,000. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


The school board of East Orange, N. J., has 
refused to rescind or modify the rule directed 
against secret societies in the schools. The 
board took the stand that these societies had 
a tendency to develop into drinking and gambl- 
ing parties and that high school boys are better 
off without them. Plans have been made for 
the organization of a society which will be in 
accord with the regulations of the board. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Charging that the local 
schools have become Prussianized by the special 
supervisors, that too much art and music are 
taught, and that ten instructors have resigned 
because of the system in vogue, E. R. Moore, a 
member of the board, made sensational charges 
at a recent meeting of that body. 

Moore charged that present textbooks are 
antique, that histories are biased in favor of 
the Confederacy as against the Union in the 
civil war, and that some of the buildings are 
insanitary. He further alleged that money is 
being wasted and that studies are being 
crammed down the throats of the children. He 
proposes a plan for placing the school system 
on a business-like basis. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a nine months’ course in place of the 
usual nine and one-half month plan. 
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Dise Sander 











Jointer 
Planer 
Lathe 
Spindle Sander 
Glue Pot with auto heat control 


Universal Saw 6” 
Plain Saw 4” 
16” Band Saw "ad 


Wallace Portable 


6” Jointer 


cient, economical manual 


danger. 
of Wallace 


cost 


the school. 


All Wallace Portable Machines are 
precision-built for absolute accuracy on 
They are 
large enough to handle all the work 
done in the manual training classes, 
yet light enough to be easily moved if 
They are all direct-motor- 
driven—no belts to slip—and they take 
their power from any light or power 


either small or large work. 


need arises. 


circuit. 


now finding perfect 
Wallace Portable Machines. 


similar high 
design. 


Send today for catalog 402D and names of Wallace-equipped schools! 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 


Hundreds of schools and colleges are 
satisfaction 
You can 
install a full set of them for little more 
than the cost of one large machine of 
grade construction and 


Give Your Schools 
Better Equipment Next Year! 


RDER Wallace Portable Woodworking Machines now for next 
fall, and give your schools the great advantage of this safe, effi- 
training equipment. 
machines because they are simple to understand and easy to operate. 
Instructors like them because they 
enable the students to turn out 
expert work without the slightest 
In many cases manual 
training students have saved the 
Machines by 
using them to make furniture for 


Boys like these 


in 





Wallace Portable 
6” Lathe 


152 S. California Ave., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL RULES 


The school board of Paterson, N. J., has 
adopted rules for the government of the sum- 
mer schools during July and August. The rules 
read: 

Teachers who wish to be considered for ap 
pointment are directed to file their applications 
with Superintendent of Schools John R. Wi!son, 
so that recommendations for appointment of the 
principal and teaching staff can be presented at 
the June meeting of the committee. The recom- 
mendations of Superintendent Wilson are: 

1. Sessions should begin on Wednesday, July 
l, and continue for a period of six weeks, or 
thirty days, ending on or about Tuesday, 
Aug. 11. 

2. The school should be in session from 8:30 
a.m. to 11:30 a. m. 

do. Sessions will be conducted in school No. 
23. The work should be largely individual 
rather than class work, and emphasis should be 
placed on the subjects which caused the non- 
promotion of pupils, and upon other subjects in 
which pupils appear to be weak. The daily pro- 
gram, time allotment of studies, recitation 
periods and other details shall be arranged by 
the principal of the summer school and the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

4. Attendance at the summer school shall be 
limited to pupils who failed to earn the regular 
June promotions. 


» 


The elementary department shall include 
grades fourth to eighth, inclusive. 

6. Tea hers in the elementary grades should 
be paid at the same rate per hour that they re- 
celve for their regular school work for the 
month of June, provided that in determining 
summer school salaries no credit is given for 
any extra compensation, as the $100 extra that 
8A teachers receive, or the $200 extra that spe- 
Clal te achers receive. 





7. Principals may be eligible for appointment 
in any elementary grade in the summer school, 
provided that the salary paid to any principal 
serving as a class teacher shall be based upon 
the maximum salary of the schedule for teach- 
ers in the elementary grades. 

8. Teachers for the several grades in the 
summer school shall be selected from the teach- 
ers in the corresponding grades during the regu 
lar school term, provided that whenever there 
shall be any difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of teachers for any grade, the selection 
may be made from teachers from the corre- 
sponding year, or from teachers of the first half 
of the succeeding year. That is, teachers for the 
7-A grade in the summer school shall be selected 
from the 7-A grade teachers in the regular 
school term; if, for any reason it should not be 
possible to secure a sufficient number of 7-A 
teachers in this way, the selection may be made 
from 7-B teachers or from 8-B teachers. 

9. In the selection of teachers preference 
should be given first to teachers who served in 
the summer school last year. Vacancies should 
be filled from teachers who have had experience 
in the summer schoo] in other years. 

10. Teachers in the high school department 
should be selected by the superintendent of 
schools on the recommendation of the principal 
of the high schools. Pupils enrolled in the high 
school department shall pay the following fee: 
$5 for each subject. Teachers in the high school 
department shall be paid at the rate of $5 per 
day. Salaries and expenses of the high school 
department shall be derived entirely from the 
fees paid by students enrolled in that depart 
ment. 

11. At the close of the summer school, pupils 
shall be given special examination on the term’s 
work, and all pupils who pass this examination 
shall be entitled to regular promotion in Sep 
tember. 

12. Ninety dollars shall be granted for the 
extra janitor service caused by the summer 
school. 

RULES GOVERNING USE OF BUILDINGS 

The school board of Beloit, Wis., has 
adopted rules governing the community use of 
school buildings outside of regular schoo] hours 
and functions. Under the rules, certain func- 
tions may be held in the schools free, while 





others, those at which admissions are charged, 
will be required to pay a fee. 

The character of the use for which the schools 
may be used is defined as follows: “The public 
use of school buildings will, in general, be lim- 
ited to concerts, lectures or addresses of educa- 
tional character, home talent or other plays of- 
fering clean entertainment, and community 
gatherings for civic purposes when sponsored 
or approved by the school board, the mayor or 
city council. They shall not be opened for par- 
tisan political meetings in the interest of indi- 
vidual candidates for public office, or for sec- 
tarian religious services, nor for commercial ad- 
vertising or profit. The right is reserved to 
reject any application which is in any way 
doubtful.” 

Schools may be used without cost for activi- 
ties promoted by and for the benefit of the 
schools, for parent-teacher meetings; Boy scouts 
and camp fire girls’ meetings when supervised 
by competent mature persons, and for other 
meetings of a public nature when approved by 
the board. A nominal fee will be charged for 
extra heating or janitor service. 

Rental charges will be assessed against out- 
side organizations where admission is charged 
and the proceeds are not used for the benefit of 
the public schools. The rents for the audi- 
toriums in the junior and senior high schools 
will be: For one night, not to exceed four hours 
time, when no heating is necessary, $30; extra 
for heating, $5 to $10; rehearsal one night, $5 
to $10. A proportionate charge will be made for 
smaller assembly rooms. 

An additional charge may be made for stere- 
opticon or moving picture machine, athletic 
equipment and the like. School buildings shall 
not be used for athletic contests other than those 
conducted by the schools. Special regulations 
cover the use of the gymnasium or other rooms 
used by special groups or classes. Buildings 
will not be open on Sundays or holidays except 
on approval of the board. The rules will cover 
the use of school grounds also. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The state superintendent of public instruction 

for North Carolina has issued a valuable sum- 

mary of the administration and cost of trans- 

porting school children to and from the consoli- 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





mation. 














“TOTS AFTER TOTS”— 
GENERATION UPON GENERATION 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


YOU INSTALL TODAY 


Blackboards of Natural Slate are easy to 
write on, easy to read from, easy to clean, 
and, most important, ever-lasting. 


Write for more Slate Blackboard infor- 


Pictured above, — Kindergarten, 
Fargo, North Dakota, High School. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
108 ROBINSON AVE.,, 


WILL USE THE 





PEN ARGYL, PA. 

















dated schools of the state during the past year. 
The summary shows that in 1923-24 a total of 
48,251 children were transported in 1,318 school 
trucks at an average cost of $13.50 per pupil or 
$496.70 per truck. 

Public transportation of school children in 
North Carolina was first undertaken in 1912-13 
in horse-drawn wagons. The first motor truck 
was purchased in 1917. Ten years ago a total 
of 150 children were transported and in 1919-20 
there were 150 vehicles transporting 7,936 chil- 
dren. In 1923-24, 93 of the 100 counties in the 
state were transporting children with a total 
cost of $654,644.62. 

During the year, the sum of $511,444.22 was 
spent for new conveyances. There were in op- 
eration during 1923-24, a total of 1,305 motor 
buses, six wagons and seven touring cars. It 
is believed that the number of vehicles in use 
at the close of the school year 1924-25, was 
not less than 2,006, although the final figures 
are not available. It is also estimated that the 
total number of children transported was 69,391. 

During 1923-24, an average of 36.6 children 
were transported in each truck and an average 
daily mileage of 20.0 miles was covered. The 
total average mileage for the year each day was 
26,354. 

The state supplied aid to local districts in the 
amount of $30,000. 

The cost of operating trucks per mile was 
24.84 cents and the total average cost per year 
was $496.70. 

The increase in the amount of transportation 
in 1923-24, over the previous year was 53%. 
It is reported that the cost for the year just 
closed, over the year preceding was 44%. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

Mr. Lathrop H. Baldwin has been elected 
president of the school board of Rutland, Vt. 
Miss Ellen B. Cramton was elected clerk . 

Mr. Samuel C. Mumford has been elected 
president of the board of education of Detroit, 
Mich., to succeed Allan Campbell. Mr. Mum- 
ford is the oldest member in point of service 
on the board, being the only survivor of the 
ward system of elections. He has served on the 
board for nineteen years, the first eleven years 
of which were spent as a member of the ward 
board. Eight years ago, when the board was 
reorganized as a seven-member body, Mr. Mum- 


ford was elected the first president. This year 
will be his second term in that office. 

-Mr. Frank Haines has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. D. E. Baker has been elected director 
of the school board at Blanchardville, Wis., to 
succeed Carl Chandler, who retires after com- 
pleting thirty years of service. 

Mr. O. L. Bates has been appointed secre- 
tary of the school board at DeWitt, la. 

Mr. John Baumgartner, recently re-elected 
secretary of the school board at Davenport, Ia., 
has been given an increase in salary in recog- 
nition of his very efficient work. 

W. H. Brunn, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation of the east side Waterloo, Ia., schools, 
has been re-elected. 

Charles D. Hedberg has been re-elected as 
secretary of the board at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Ralph H. Williams has been re-elected as 
secretary of the board at Council Bluffs, Ia. 

At the annual organization meeting of the 
board of education of Wheeling, W. Va., Dr. E. 
L. Armbrecht was re-elected president for the 
customary two-year term, as was also Supt. C. 
E. Githens. Both of these officers have been 
connected with the local school system for the 
past 23 years. 

Supt. A. W. Honeycutt of Hendersonville, 


N. C., has been re-elected for a seventh con- 
secutive term. 
Mr. H. C. Mardis, supervisor of practice 


teachers at the Ohio State University, Athens, 
O., has been appointed principal of the junior- 
senior high school, Hendersonville, N. C., at a 
salary of $3,000 per annum. 

The board of education has discontinued the 
office of Supervising Architect, filled for several 
years by Mr. Edgar D. Martin. The action of 
the board of education is in line with a policy 
of reorganizing the business department of the 
schools and of eliminating what is considered 
duplications of work. 

Miss Rita Knowles has been reappointed 
as secretary of the board of education at Mo- 
line, Ill., at an increased salary. Supt. L. A. 
Money was also re-elected for his eleventh con- 
secutive term. 

Dr. William J. Mercer, a member of the 
school board of Pittsfield, Mass., since 1920, 
plans to retire at the close of the present year. 





Dr. Mercer was elected to the board in 1911 
and has served since that time with many note- 
worthy accomplishments. His record compares 
favorably with that of his father, the late Dr. 
William M. Mercer, who served on the board 
from 1872 to 1906. 

Mr. W. K. Harrison has been appointed as- 
sociate architect in the Bureau of Construction 
and Maintenance of the New York City depart- 
ment of education, at a salary of $7,500 per an- 
num. Mr. Harrison has been on the staff of the 
architectural critics of Columbia University for 
a number of years. 

Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Maine, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of LL.D. by Bates College. 

H. N. Sherwood, state superintendent of 
Indiana schools, has received the degree of 
LL.D. from Beaver College. 

Mr. A. W. Evans has become professor of 
education at the Texas Technological College. 
He was formerly chief supervisor of high 
schools in Texas. 

Mr. C. H. Maxson of Litchfield, Minn., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Pipe | 


stone, to succeed A. C. Tibbets. 

Mr. W. E. Phipps of Monroe County, Ark. 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
North Little Rock. 

Highland Park, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has made several changes in the interest of 
economy. Mr R. A. Palmer has been appointed 
full time supervisor of buildings and grounds, in 
charge of operation and maintenance of the 
school plant, and working under the direction of 
the chairman of the building committee. 

The title of H. C. Daley, director of surveys 
and supervision, has been changed to assistant 
superintendent, in charge of surveys, publicity 
and adm nistrative offices. 

—The board of trustees of Teachers’ College, 
New York City, has announced a number 0 
changes in the faculty for the next year. MI 
Harry D. Kitson has been appointed professo 
of education, with a seat in the faculty of edt 
cation; Mr. Arthur R. Mead will be visiting pro 
fessor of education, and Mr. R. G. Reynolds W! 
act as director of the Bureau of Education 
Service and provost of the college. 
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Why Pay a Premium for Unsightly 
and Unsanitary Window Shades? 
a _- 


TILITY, 


| This window 
| shade installa 
| tion is the simp- 
lest and most 
satisfactory 
method of con 
trolling light 
and ventilation 
conditions in a 
schoolroom 
Nothing to get 
out of order. 
No disfiguring 
aajusters. No 
needless expense 


have 


pupils’ health. 


Schools,” 








Founded 1871 


Inc orporated 1897 





sanitariness and beauty are the prime requisites of 

window shades for school room use—and these are decidedly 
lacking in so-called canvas or other coarse fabric materials. The 
loosely woven, unfinished fabric of such shades collects and holds 
dust and germs. Their appearance is not in keeping with the beauti- 
ful architecture of modern schools and after only a few months’ use 
their unsightliness becomes more glaring. 

Yet it is an actual fact that many school boards who have not 
investigated thoroughly the subject of window shades for schools 
paid a handsome premium for such unsatisfactory shades, 
realizing their mistake too late. 

LUXOR, the unfilled, closely woven shade cloth that has proven 
its value over and over again in the schools of this country, is sani- 
tary, wear resisting and beautiful. It affords an efhcient method 
of adjusting both light and ventilation to the best interest of the 


Before making unwise expenditures of the taxpayers’ money, 
every school board member should get the facts about this successful 
window shading. Our book, “A Treatise on Window Shades for 
is an authoritative 
We will send you, on request, a copy of this book with samples of 
Luxor cloth and a copy of the specifications that are being used by 
the foremost school architects. 


THE WESTERN 
SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 


source of information on this subject. 








LUXOR 


SHADE CLOTH 





SCHOOL 


Atlanta CHICAGO Detroit & TAN DARD 
Owstennaitiah School, ( Owatonna, Minn. ’ Shaded with Luxor Window Shades Buffalo St. Louis Indianapolis SHADE ROLLERS 
ADMINISTRATION NOTES dent 20 years of age is privileged to enroll as_ the three school divisions—elementary, junior 


Dillon, Mont. For the sixteenth consecutive 
year a program of absolute cooperation between 
normal college and city schools has_ been 
adopted. Through careful attention to small 
items of expense, it has been possible to main- 
tain the present salary schedule. 


The field work of the specialists appointed 
to conduct the survey of the New York City 
school system has been completed, with the 


filing of reports from the several survey experts. 
It appears that few of the recommendations will 


be acted upon until fall, which means that 
changes cannot be put into effect until after 
another year begins. 


One of the important recommendations which 
has met with official disapproval is that for 
reorganizing the supervisory staff along func- 
tional lines, with the board of superintendents 
serving as the cabinet of the superintendent. 
It is pointed out that the plan would require 
additional district superintendents and em- 
ployees, and would involve an estimated cost 
for added help of $200,000. 

Another recommendation which has met with 
a similar fate has been the proposal that the 
examination for license be taken by students of 
the training schools in course. The underly- 
ing idea was to set the standards for graduation 
Irom the training schools and that upon passing 
an examination the students should be licensed 
and made eligible to teach. 

Recommendations affecting the business side 
of the school system have also been held up, 
although in a few cases they have been put into 
operation. Final action has not been taken in 


the case of tests being made of new reports 
upon cleanliness of school buildings and the 
inventory of school supplies and textbooks. 

The budget committee of the New York 


City board of education, in cutting $40,000 from 
the request of Director of Attendance John W. 
Davis, for attendance officers and clerical help 
in enforcing the compulsory education law, has 
allowed the attendance bureau a total of $935,- 
756 for 1926, as against an appropriation of 
$917,548 this year. The director had asked for 
$975,068 for his department for next year. 
—Under a decision of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, a non-resident stu- 


a high school student, even though he has at- 
tended the high school for four years. The 
fact that he has failed in some branch or 
branches of study does not deprive him of his 
rights or relieve the village or town of which 
he is a resident of the obligation of meeting the 
tuition fees fixed by the high school board. 

Under another decision of the same depart- 
ment, school patrons living a distance of more 
than two miles by traveled highway, from the 
school in the home district, or a half mile or 
more nearer a school in an adjoining district, 
are privileged to send their children to some 
school other than the nearer one and the home 
school will be under obligations to pay the tui- 
tion the same as though the children had been 
sent to the nearer school. 

An important extension of the service which 
the New York State Education Department 
offers is now made possible by a special appro- 
priation of the legislature for the registration 
and supervision of summer high schools in the 
cities and villages of the state employing super- 
intendents of schools. 

This addition to the department’s activities 
offers increased educational opportunity to 
ambitious boys and girls. It looks toward the 
complete year-around use of school plants and 
equipment which now lie idle during the sum- 
mer months. 

The summer high school enables the pupil of 
exceptional ability to complete a high school 
course in less than four years. It also makes it 
possible for the average pupil to make up work 
failed during the year. The summer school, 
with its smaller classes, more individual atten- 
tion, and opportunity for concentrated study of 
a few subjects, enables a student to complete 
the course in a four-year period and to relieve 


the congestion in the day schools caused by 
retardation. 

Rapid advancement courses have _ been 
offered in 46 schools of New York City to 


bright pupils who have completed the 6B grade. 
The schools are open to qualified pupils and the 
courses offer three terms’ work in two. 
Meriden, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved an adjustment in the salary schedule of 
teachers. Under the plan, teachers in each of 





high and senior high, will be on the same group 
schedule regardless of grade taught. The change 
is of immediate benefit to ¥ wy urten teachers, 
since it means a raise of $75 a year, bringing 
their salaries on an equal footing with other 
elementary teachers. 

Salaries of seventh grade teachers will be 
raised $75 so as to make their pay the same as 
for eighth grade instructors. 

The first division will include teachers in the 
kindergarten and through the sixth grade. The 
salary will be $1,075 for the first year, with an 
automatic annual increase of $75 for nine years. 
Another increase of $50 will be made for service 
from the tenth to the fourteenth year, and $50 
more for the fifteenth year and over. This 
makes the maximum grade school salary $1,775. 
Teachers in the open air and mentally retarded 
schools will receive from $100 to $200 additional. 

Teachers in the junior high schools will be 
divided into three groups, according to experi- 
ence, and instructors in the ninth grade—now 
the freshman year—will receive a salary equiva- 
lent to the high school pay. 

The salary of women high school teachers will 
be $1,300, with automatic increases of $100 a 
year until $2,100 is reached. 

The schedule for male teachers in the senior 
high school will not be definitely fixed, but will 
generally begin with $1,800 and increase an- 
nually by $100 until a maximum of $2,600 is 
reached. 

The New England Journal of Education 
devoted a large part of its June 25th number to 
Homer H. Seerley, president of the Iowa 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

The school board of Madison, Wis., has 
raised the tuition rate for non-resident ele- 
mentary pupils from $20.35 to $49.95 per year. 

The New York Supreme Court has granted 
an injunction restraining the school board of 
Mt. Vernon from allowing children in the fifth 
and sixth grades to take time from each school 
week for religious instruction. 

-The school board of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
has reduced the school term from nine and one- 
half to nine months. 
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ECONOMY Drawing Tables and Sectional Filing Cases 


Read what 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 
The first 
paragraph indicates why we get so many re- 
peat orders—the second paragraph how the 


that we are constantly receiving. 


repeat orders come in. 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting Room Furniture. 


We are splendidly equipped to 
“stock” orders as well as 


your needs. 


Write Today. 


turn out 
“specialties.” 
give our personal attention to every one of 
We have made a study of, and 
proved the ECONOMICAL use of the 
ECONOMY furniture in the drafting room. 


a user 
says: 


We 





THE ECONOMY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. Adrian, Mich. 


—" 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
(Concluded from Page 72) 

Kinley technical high school observed a large 
framed photograph of a group of Greek-letter 
fraternity members in a photographer’s window. 
This contained the pictures of numerous stu 
And the cat 
The McKinley boys and 


girls, when pressed, admitted their affiliation i 


dents of McKinley high school. 
was out of the bag! 
certain unapproved organizations; and as a 
further outcome this publicity developed the 
fact that in Central and Western there were 
some students also who were similarly involved. 
all of whom apparently had violated a solemn 
pledge. 

The restrictions of the rule were at once 
applied, and a considerable number of students 
were deprived of their special honors. A group 
of them united to test the reasonableness or th 


legality of the rule passed on June 1, 1921. 


This resulted in a case at law with three stu 
dents as plaintiffs (relators), who had engaged 
counsel and took the form of mandamus pro 
Jailey of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. 


ceedings before Justice 
The nine mem 
bers of the board of education were named as 
respondents. Seven members made reply to 
the court through the board’s attorney, the cor- 
poration counsel, giving reasons why the writ 
of mandamus should not be issued. Two mem 
bers declined to sign the board’s reply, thus dis 
senting from this particular rule. 

chief 
1921, was 


not legally enacted, in that a notice of its pro 


In the court proceedings, council’s 


claim was that the rule of June 1, 


posed adoption did not meet the full require 
ments of the by-laws of the board of education. 
His main argument was based upon this alleged 
non-compliance with the board’s rules, holding 
that the rule invoked upon his three clients as 


PEOISTERE 


a ear Srrree 


i test case did not really exist and was only an 


alleged rule. Witnesses were ealled and proof 


r counterproof of certain allegations was sub 
mitted to the court. When the three fraternity 
bovs we re placed upon the stand. they were con 
fronted with the signed ecards required by the 
prineipal of the school. In several instances 
the parent was a witness along with his son, and 
the admission of these witnesses was clear that 
they signed the pledge either with a menta 
reservation or with a willingness to deceive, but 
in contradiction of the fact of membership. 

The outcome was the opinion from the court 
stated above. 

he board of education has not as yet been 
nformed whether it is the intention of the 


plaintiffs to appeal the case to higher eourts. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

Commisioner John J. Tigert of Washing 
ton, D. C., has recently pointed out that the 
rapidity of the increase in students attending 
the high schools of the country will soon make 
a nation of high school graduates. A few years 
ago a statement was made that we are a nation 
of sixth graders but at the rate at which stu- 
dents are now continuing into and through the 
high school, it will soon no longer be true. 
Commisioner Tigert reports great success in the 
effort directed toward bringing larger percen- 
tages of children into the secondary schools. 
The demand for a broader program has reached 
the small high school. Meeting this demand 
constitutes the most difficult problem now con 
fronting secondary education. 

As a result of the recommendation made by 
the recent survey committee, the school board at 
Providence, R. I., has organized an attendance 
department which will begin to operate in the 
fall. James R. Cannon, the present truant 
officer, will be the director and will be assisted 
by a staff of five men and five women. A con 


tinual check will be kept on the absent pupils 
and regular reports on the home conditions or 
other causes of truancy will be made by these 





officials. The members of the Providence school 
committee have approved the plan in a resolu- 
tion. 

By popular vote the girl students of the 
high school at Venice, Calif., have adopted uni- 
form dress. The vote was 139 to 59 and the 
idea goes into effect with the beginning of the 
next fall school term. 

Frankfort, Ky. The terms of county super- 
intendents now in office and expiring the first of 
January, 1926, are extended to July 1, 1926, by 
decision of the Court of Appeals, McHenry 
Rhoads, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, declared in a statement to county superin- 
tendents and boards of education recently. 

The statement was based on the court’s ruling 
in a test case, brought by the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, giving new boards the sole 
right to elect county superintendents. 

The boards of education to be elected in No- 
vember and taking office the first Monday in 
January, 1926, will not be privileged to elect 
superintendents until after April 1, 1926, Mr. 
Rhoads stated. 

“This decision will have the effect of making 
the term for which county superintendents may 
be employed, begin and terminate July 1, with 
the school year,” he said. 

Bridgeport, Conn. E. Everett Cortright, 
retiring superintendent of schools, in a recent 
statement scored the committee system in the 
board of education and the indiscriminate 
method of hiring teachers. He pointed out that 
teachers without experience are employed, and 
all are taken from a list just as they come, with- 
out regard to their fitness for a particular posl- 
tion. He attributes the situation to the fact 
that the Bridgeport school board absorbs the 
output of the city normal school and students 
are taken from the list as needed. 

Mr. Cortright suggests as a remedy that the 
output of the city normal schools be limited at 
all times to not more than. four-fifths the re 
quirements of the city for new teachers, in order 
to bring new blood and fresh ideas into the sy 
tem, and to give more discretion in the placing 
of teachers where their abilities warrant. 
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MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 
Solid Bronze Hardware 


Reduction of Heating Expense 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 


K-M Supply Co., 123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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EAR STRAIN 
(Concluded from Page 48) 

Both eye strain and ear strain alike deplete 
the nervous energy and divide attention, pro- 
ducing both mental and physical lassitude and 
indolence, dullness, inefficiency. As the 
effort to force the eye to perform an unnatural 
feat of focussing to two or three differing de- 
grees of light robs the brain and other organs 
ot the body of their due proportion of vitality, 
so also does the effort to force the ear to per 
form the equally unnatural feat of diserimi- 
nating between the multitude of sounds which 
assail it. 


and 


It seems entirely reasonable to con- 
clude that the depletion of the nervous energy 
is as great in the case of ear strain as in that 
of eye strain; indeed the facts would seem to 
justify the assumption that the injury may be 
far greater in the former. One protect 
his eyes by refusing to see anything except what 
concerns him; but not so as to his hearing. 
He cannot direct the ear to certain sounds to 
the exclusion of others, yet that is precisely 
what the pupil in a schoolroom, and the listener 
in the assembly room, church, lecture hall, or 


may 


concert room is trying to do at the expense of 
his vital force. 

Who has not tried to follow a good, interest- 
ing sermon in a church that was filled with con- 
fusing echoes and reverberations only to leave 
the house utterly exhausted and without having 
retained any clear impressions of the preacher’s 


aiscourse / 


How can a child be expected to take in and 
assimilate new ideas, the most difficult task that 
can be put upon his mental powers, when the 
one force which directs those powers is dissi- 
pated in the futile effort to discriminate between 
a multitude of irrelevant and distracting sounds 
Which assail his Under such circum- 
stances concentration is simply impossible, and 


ears ¢ 


effort the child makes, the 
greater will be the injurious reaction upon his 
physical and mental powers. 


the stronger the 


On the surface at least, the subject seems to 
demand prompt and consideration at 
the hands of school authorities and schoolhouse 
designers. 


serious 


Already encouraging progress seems to have 
been inade by a few conscientious progressive 
architects. Mr. J. Harold MacDowell, A. I. A., 
R. A. I. C., who designed the great Cleveland 
auditorium and who has given a great deal of 
study to the subject of acoustics, has found that 
the use of modern fireproof construction and 
hard wall plaster has greatly complicated the 
problem of proper acoustics in all classes of 
building, and that sounds that formerly caused 
little trouble are now thrown back from hard 
surfaced walls and ceilings in echoes or rever- 
berations which strike the ear repeatedly, and 
in varying degrees of intensity, rendering any 
effective degree of mental concentration very 
difficult. 


nating in the room 


This applies to both the sounds origi- 
itself and to those sounds 
entering from outside. He suggests that the 
great increase in the last few years, of nervous 
diseases among school children may, with good 
reason, be attributed in large measure to bad 
acoustics in schoolrooms. 

A notable experiment, and one which will 
doubtless be followed with interest, is that 
which is being made by Architect Charles E. 
Bearden, of Tennessee, in the 
Memorial School, which is being erected by the 
Dixie Portland Cement Company at Richard 
City, Tennessee, in consultation with Mr. Mac- 
Dowell. It is the hope of the owners to build 
a model The auditorium, study hall 
and all classrooms have. been designed, in ac- 
with the known which govern 
sound direction and control; and for the pur- 


Chattanooga, 


school. 


cordance laws 





pose of overcoming echoes and reverberations, 
a scientifically devised formula is used for each 
room according to its particular requirements. 
Mr. Bearden explained to the writer that no 
two of the rooms are given the same treatment, 
because their acoustical requirements are not 
the same. For example: In the auditorium it 
is necessary to preserve the quality of resonance 
which too much sound absorption would destroy, 
while in the study hall almost the entire treat- 
ment consists in means for the absorption of all 
sounds. For the treatment is 
required which kills all sounds from the out- 
side and destroys all reverberations and echoes 
while leaving “life” enough for the easy hear- 
ing of the teacher. 
Mr. Bearden objects to the use of the word 
experiment” in connection with this project, 
but insists that acoustical treatment is as obvi- 
ously important as proper lighting, and that 
good acoustics in matter 


classrooms a 


“ 


schoolrooms is a 
purely of mathematical calculation. 
Doubtless the problem in all its phases will 
require a great deal of study and experiment 
and much abstruse calculation on the part of 
expert specialists. Its suecessful solution would 
seem to be insistently demanded by our modern 
spirit of efficiency our quickened con- 
responsibility to the men and 
tomorrow. It is to be hoped that 
the matter will be taken up by specialists in 
schoolhouse design and as much painstaking 
effort devoted to it as has been necessary for 
the standardization of lighting and ventilation. 


and 
sciousness of 


women of 


OX CART OR AUTO—WHICH? 
(Continued from Page 51) 
occupant is required. 


This statement is amply 
sustained by 


practically all contemporaneous 
observers, and by the older authorities previ- 
ously referred to. 
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The cut shows a recent Landis installa- 
tion, consisting of Master Clock, Program 
Machine, Program Bells, Secondary Clocks, 
Charging Equipment, 


This School has recognized the merits of 
Landis apparatus and is now enjoying the 
benefits of an installation of this kind. 


Let us go into the matter with you for 
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| ture. Ask your Architect to specify Landis 
| apparatus and see that it is installed under 
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Write nearest office. 


A Recent Landis Installation 
High School, Byesville, Ohio 


F. S. Rusk, Archt., 
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sillings states: 

“When as a product of respiration the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in a room is increased 
from the normal ratio of between three and four 
parts in 10,000 to between six and seven parts 
in 10,000, a faint musty odor is perceptible.’ 

Nichols, referring to School No. 10 in Buf 
falo, states: 

“There is some odor 
1,000 cubic feet per hour, 
able.” Etce., ete. 

Example No. 8: 


with something ‘over 
though not objection 


lf we 
ceptible air motion in the 


'wish to obtain per 
standard classroom 
previously referred to, it is evident that at least 
80 cubic feet per minute are required. The air 
inside wall ap 
discharged 


is usually introduced from the 
proximately 8’ above the floor, 
toward the outside cold wall from whence it is 
returned to the exhaust outlet on the inside 
wall. The 
long, with a 
The incoming air passes over the pupils’ heads 
outward and returns in the breathing zone, so 
one-half of the 
used in determining air motion. 
1,400 cubic feet per minute, 
2011, gives an air travel of about 
7’ per minute in the breathing zone. 

It is clear, therefore, that less than 1400 cubic 
feet of air is practically 


cross-sectional area of a room 31’ 


13’ ceiling, is 403 square feet. 


approximately cross-sectional 
area must be 
The amount of 


divided by 


useless in creating 
perceptible air motion around the bodies of the 
pupils, a requirement for good ventilation em 
phasized by the New York State Co 
on Ventilation. 
Example No. 4 


mmission 


A very interesting phase of 
this subject is presented in theater cooling by 
artificial means. Theater cooling by refrigerat 
ing apparatus is a d 
that has very rapidly eained favor, and its in- 
troduction into schools is probably only a matter 
of time. In theater cooling calculations, the 
heat given off by the ocecup.ts is added to the 
amount from artificial lights, operating ma- 
chinery, infiltration through the walls, ete. This 


elopment of recent years 





> 


amounts to from eight to ten B. T. U.’s per 
occupant for the total load. We cannot safely 
introduce refrigerated air at a temperature 
lower than 65° Fahrenheit for fear of uncom 
fortable drafts and difficulty in distribution and 
we cannot safely 


of this air 


allow a temperature increase 


of more than 15°. This required at 
least 25 cubic feet of air per occupant and 
sometimes a much greater amount. 

[ wish to make two points clear even at the 
expense of some repetition. 

First, hygienist and physiologist, past or pres 
ent, have had little 
ing the air quantity 


or no influence in determin 
required for ventilation 
Why should they have? Itisa mechanical and 
not a physiological problem. The air used in 
ventilating 
the end. 


cook how many eggs to use in fabricating 


a classroom is the means and not 
The wise housewife does not tell the 
a cake 
or at what temperature to keep the oven. She 
is content if the end product meets her expecta 
tions. 

The atr conditions maintained in a classroom 
are properly of interest to the 
how these 


hygienist, but 
brought 
maintained is entirely within the 
the engineer. 

Second, the 


feet per occupant is based on sound engineering 


conditions are about and 


province of 
minimum standard of 30 ecubie 


It was not determined by an out 
worn hygienic theory, 


principles. 
and is not and will not 
be influenced by the somewhat belated explosion 


of the same. 
(To be 


continued) 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL 


(Continued from Page 54) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


If anyone supposes that the correlation of ex 
penditures to receipts in the several sub-divi- 
sions of this account, likewise the credit bal- 
ance at the end of the year, are accidental, what 


more can we say than: Let him try it once! 











Of course, the supervision of student activity 


finances is but a small part of the principal’s 


financial duty. There is the physical plant, 
with a valuation running into the thousands of 
dollars, for the proper operation and upkeep of 


which he is responsible. And there are the 
annual purchases of hundreds of dollars’ wort! 
of equipment all over the 
dation, if indeed he 


) 
actual 


principal’s recommen 
does not do most of the 
purchasing work. In short, in the prin- 
cipal’s aptitude for financial management alone, 
rests the 


possibility of saving or losing to the 


community many dollars’ worth in actual value. 

8. The 
methods of winning public educa- 
tional projects. We have often heard it said 
that the teacher ought to be a 


principal should have aptitude in 


support of 


leader in the com- 
The successful principal has to be. If 
he is not daily enlarging the “sale” of the latest 
educational ideals in his community, he is fall- 
ing down. 


munity. 


I once heard a school official say in 
a public address, that in the matter of educa- 
tional school should follow, 
rather than lead the public desire. I must have 
misunderstood him! The educ ational adminis 
trator should be a veritable “beacon light” of 
current history in his community. To this end 
he should be able to speak forefully, if not elo 
quently, in public, and if he should happen to 
know something about press publicity methods— 
since we 


innovations the 


assume honesty no harm can result. 


9. The principal should have a motivating 
appreciation of the possibilities of his school 
for bettering the community. Abraham Lincoln 
in the of his first Inaugural 
Address suggests a key thought, when he speaks 
of “the mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from battlefield and patriot grave t 
every living heart and heartstone all over this 
broad land.” The principal of vision will play 


closing sentence 


every 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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The roofs are covered with indestructible | 
Asbestos Shingles that are a complete protection against 
flying sparks from nearby fires. The interior construction | 
is likewise fireproof and of the restful buff tint that has | 
been approved by the Bureau of Standards as being best | 

| 
7 


Double-floor and double-wall construc- 


Must you provide extra rooms for next session? 


Shipped complete with sections ready to be bolted 
together, these buildings can be assembled very quickly 
to meet immediate needs for increased school capacity. 
If later they are not needed for school purposes they can 
be used for lunch rooms, manual training workshops, 
summer schools, etc., or they find ready market as 
garages, warehouses, summer camps, emergency hospitals, 
and soon. Easily taken apart and moved to another loca- 
tion with only the expense of labor. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


New York Office 
Woolworth Building 


THE COST OF AMBLER ASBESTOS 
PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


is less than a quarter of that of brick or stone, yet these 
buildings are comfortable structures and are fireproof. 


Schools. 


Ambler 


tion throughout make the buildings very easy to heat. 





Concluded from Page 136) 

mightily upon the “mystie chords” which multi- 
ply through the years, between the school and 
hundreds upon hundreds of homes throughout 
the community. Under such a leader, every 
weekly assembly will be a fountain of inspira- 
tion. 

William U. 


Education” (p. 148), in speaking of the period 


Ruediger, in his “Principles of 
of mental reconstruction—that turning point in 
the life of every thinker from the uncoordinated 
mental impressions of childhood to the unified 
philosophy of adult life 


(as opposed to books and other influences) as 


lists personal contact 


the outstanding immediate cause of transition. 
While high school pupils are not quite old enough 
for the change of 


Ruediger speaks, yet they are rapidly approach- 


great which Professor 
ing it, and there can be no question about the 
value of systematic presentation to the student 
body of really great personalities in all fields of 
human endeavor. 

10. The 
tion required for the principalship are being 
Today the B. A. degree, at 
larger cities, is scarcely a good 


when it was said “those 


standards of professional prepara- 


constantly raised. 
least in our 
start. The old davs, 
who can, do; those who cannot, teach” are gone. 
The one legged veteran no longer takes up teach- 
Ing solely upon the basis of the one leg. He 
needs a much fact, 


administration has become so much a 


broader foundation. In 
school 
science that systematic study of its principles 
are being required in some places, in addition to 
the usual well known course in the theory of 
education. 


ll. However, no amount of exposure to 
courses can take the place of the next quality 
which I shall mention. We must include per- 


sonality, of course, and hasten to define it. Let 


us say: a natural desire for sociability, 
coupled with a keen sense of justice and a 
clearly logical type of mind. The result will 
be, no doubt, artfulness in maintaining pleasant 
working relations with faculty, students, parents 
and the general public. 

12. Finally, let us list general good health 
Why should not this be placed first ? 


It should, but it is so manifest that it would at 


and vigor. 


once make a magazine article terribly uninter- 
esting! 
PROBLEMS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
Summary and Conclusions 

We may summarize the various phases of the 
question of compulsory education as follows: 

In the first place, regular school attendance 
It aids in the 
formation of regular life habits; it helps the 
child to “find himself;” it increases the child’s 


is desirable for several reasons: 


desire for knowledge; it standardizes school in- 
struction; it increases the interest of the com- 
munity in school activities, thereby promoting 
the welfare of both school and community. 
Secondly, irregular attendance at school may 
be traced almost invariably to unfavorable home 
conditions. In such homes we find parents who 


are either unedueated, negligent, vicious, or 


simply unfortunate. Sickness in the home and 
the duties of attendance and school officials in 
relation thereto were discussed to some length. 
It was shown that these officials are 


mindful of these adverse conditions, 


often un- 
thereby 
doing grave injustice. 

Thirdly, attendance laws 
are ineffective and almost futile for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


some compulsory 


Teachers may be careless in re- 


porting absences to the proper authorities; 
officials are sometimes lax in enforcing the law: 


in many cases the law itself is cumbersome and 








Helpful free catalogue 
giwing descriptions and illustrations of Fireproof Asbestos Portable 
Fill out the coupon today for your copy. 


Asbestos Buildings Company, 
Dept. S, 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools. 





Pittsburgh Office 
228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057-R-Locust 





because of “red tape” cannot be adequately en- 
forced; oftentimes, attendance laws carry such 
light penalties as to discourage any attempts 
at enforcement; Kentucky’s law contains many 
of the worst features that may be found in laws 
of this type. 

Granting that regular attendance at school 
is desirable and that compulsory laws furnish 
the best means which we have at present for 
securing regular attendance, we arrive at cer- 
tain conclusions. 


i ae 


applicable to every 


compulsory education law should be 
nook and cranny of the 
state in which the law exists. This could be 


done by making the law 


enforcible through 
local and police courts. The penalty for viola- 
tion should be sufficiently heavy to create re- 
spect for the law. 


Il. The 


detinitely 


provisions of the law 
stated and 


should be 
definitely enforced by 
properly officials. officials 
should be specially trained for the work and 
held strictly to account by the state board of 


education. 


authorized These 


Each county should be required to 
employ as many qualified officers as are neces- 
sary to carry on the work properly. Each and 
every teacher should be required to make regu- 
lar reports to the attendance officer, and a 
penalty should be provided for failure to do so. 

It is true that such a law as I have mentioned 
would considerable 


entail a expenditure of 


money. It is as equally true that we are spend- 
ing a great deal of time and money in an effort 
to enforce compulsory education laws that are 
failing to get results. From this point of view 
it may readily be seen that, if we are to have 
compulsory education at all, it should be com- 
pulsory education that is workable, effective, 
and worth while. 


EER Te ist apo, 
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A Revolution in Rotator Design! | 
| 
| To school boards | 
| who are thinking a 
of new equipment a 
Here are just a few of the - 
items we make: _— 
Steel Filing Cabinets Costumers “¥ and E” 
| Wood Filing Cabinets Waste Baskets Fire - Wall 





The Milvay Gear Drive Rotator 


This instrument is more than an improvement—it is a revolution. 
Our research laboratory perfected this remarkable design after 
months of exhaustive study and experiments. It is different and 
better than any other rotator made. It is compactly designed, and 
weighs 30 Ibs. No unsightly moving parts or complicated adjust- 
ments. Absolutely noiseless. Its mechanical construction is perfect. 
Yields all speeds up to 4000 r.p.m. Chuck and dise holder fit any 
style and make of rotator attachment. 


Write for our Rotator Bulletin. It contains interesting information 
on this new and wonderful instrument. There is no obligation. 


If you haven't the Milvay Catalog, send for it today. 
It describes many other Improved Instruments. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





( Milvay Scientific Instruments 











SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 


stead of but one, as in others. 
MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 


CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 


ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $71.75. Discount to 
Schools. 
SPENCER LENS CoO. 
SPENCER a SPENCER 
| BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- | BUFFACS | 
—iUsa. EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. “usa 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Safes Card Cabinets 
Steel and Wood Desks 
Office Tables 

Filing Folders 
Library Equipment 


Steel Files 
Filing Systems 

Card Systems 

Index Guides 

Steel Shelving 


Write the address below for cat- 
alogs and details. Or visit our 


- SS 
nearest retail store and inspect y— —— 
the actual equipment and sys- Ss > J .. 
tems you need. _ ew wl 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. “Y and E” 


819 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. Efficiency Desks 
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SCHOOL MICROSCOPE 
MODELS “L” AND “LL” 
= In Stock For Immediate Delivery 


Leitz Microscopes 
need no introduction. 
They have been in use 
since 1849. Schools, 
Universities and Edu- 
cational Institutions of 
the highest standing in 
America and through- 
out the world have been 
quick to recognize the 
distinet advantages 
derived in using micro- 
scopes of SUPERIOR 
OPTICAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL QUALITY, of which the Leitz 
Microscopes are characteristic. 

Write For Your Copy Of Our New Catalog 

(DD) IV-A, Just Issued. 


/ E.LEITZ\. 


\NEW-YORK/ 


AGENTS: 


Spindler & Sauppe, 86 Third Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Canada: The J. F. Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. 

Cuba: Texidor Co., Ltd., Habana, Cuba. 





Discount to All Schools. 








60 East 10th Street 





Pacific Coast States: 
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Self-Help Methods of Teaching English 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth. Cloth, 294 pages, 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hud- 


Methods, devices, materials for 
written and oral composition 


teaching 
a great variety of 
helps which a successful teacher has used or has 
observed at hand—-are suggested in this 
Woven into the plans and summaries of 
aims is much basic material for use in all grade 
teaching. A few of the references suggested do 
not appeal to us. 
The Normal Course in Play 

Prepared by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Cloth, 261 pages. 
Price $2. A. S. Barnes Co., New York. 

This practical book outlines a complete course 
in the fundamental principles of conducting 
play activities as a part of educational and 
community programs in recreation. While some 
of the so-called theories concerning the nature 
and purpose of play are decidedly false, the 
author’s own summary of an acceptable theory 
is excellent. 

The book as a whole is sane, teachable, and 
inclusive. 

Individual and Mass 

By S. C. Staley. Cloth, 257 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $38. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

A complete handbook for the conduct of ath- 
letic meets. 

Intramural Athletics 

fy Elmer D. Mitchell. Cloth, 191 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, $2. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
Yorn. 

A statement of plans for conducting athletic 
meets, games, and similar activities, as a part 
oi a program of physical education and athletics. 
Economics for Citizenship 


ciose 


book. 


Athletics 


W. D. Moriarty. Cloth, 12mo, 544 pages. 
setae $1.90. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
ee gh 


Wire Your Order for Immediate Shipment 


We carry a stock of “Minter Portable Schools” to meet 
the emergency demand. Shipment can be made immediately 





MINTER PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


‘‘Permanency with Portability” 


ments. 


comfortable. 


House your September overflow in 
“Minter Portables.” 


Huntington, 





This book departs from the conventional 
economics text in that the author seeks only to 
discuss those general principles which he be- 
lieves every business and professional man, in 
short, every citizen, should be familiar with in 
order to carry on his occupation, and to perform 
his civic duties in his economic relations. In 
reality, the book covers all of the practical 
economics which any man need possess. 

The book also departs from the conventional 
in the length and arrangement of the chapters 
which contain only a single lesson each and 
which are reenforced with review questions and 
problems. Each group of chapters covering a 
major topic is followed by a summary chapter 
intended to provide a review and to give the 
student an understanding of the relation of the 
topic to other economic facts and problems. 

The plan of the book makes it one of the most 
teachable of volumes published in recent years. 
Whether the limitation of principles discussed 
to those required for business and for citizen- 
ship will produce a genuine, well rounded under- 
standing of all the phases of the subject is not 
entirely clear. Thus in the chapter on socialism 
only a limited number of principles are pre- 
sented in a favorable manner and no references 
are made to the fallacies of the doctrines which 
are clearly un-American. 

The Beok of Plants 

By Bertha M. Parker and H. C 
12mo; 252 pages. 
Boston. 

This book is intended to supplement that part 
of a general science course, which deals with 
plants and plant life. The book is to be used 
as a silent reader. 

Each of the 28 chapters tells some interesting 
story concerning a definite type of plant. The 
accounts range from such interesting stories as 
Pasteur’s work with the silk worm disease, to 
such important economic problems as forest 
fires. The authors have an interesting, informal 
style that is accurate without being tiresome 
or pedantic. The book is completely illustrated 
with photographs, sketches, and diagrams. 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World 

Cloth, 12mo; 164 pages. Price 65 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The publishers of this book have rendered a 
real service in reprinting this historic account 
of an early voyage round the world, in form for 


. Cowles. Cloth 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 


cents. 


A “Minter Portable School” is really a perma- 
nent structure—permanent, strong and durable— 
built for years of perfect service, it incorporates in 
addition the added advantage of portability—can be 
easily and readily taken apart and moved without 
loss or damage to the units. 


A “Minter Portable School” provides a standard 
permanent classroom that meets all state require- 
Proper window space furnishes an abund- 
ance of light and the interiors are both pleasant and 
The method of lighting, heating, and 
ventilating is of the most efficient, and approved 
type—on a par with the highest standards main- 
tained in permanent structures. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 















Portable School Dept. 
W. Va. 


echool 


Lord 


use. Anson was admiral of an 
English squadron which circumnavigated the 
globe, after harrying the Spanish fleets and 
merchant-men on the east and west coasts of 


South America. The story of the voyage is full 
of adventures and hardships, tales of storms 
and shipwrecks, and accounts of wonderful per- 
sonal courage and resourcefulness. While the 
book is a true story, it is quite remarkable that 
it rises to a climax, much like a novel, and tells 
in the last chapter a wonderful story of a thrill- 
ing battle in which Anson was victor 
Spanish galleon. 

The editor was provided an ample amount of 
explanatory material so that the student may 
have a thorough understanding of the nautical 
terms and historic allusions which occur in each 
chapter. 

Summary of Educational 
lating to Reading 

By Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles Hubbard 
Judd. Paper, 212 pages. Price, $1.50, post- 
paid. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Il. 

This book summarizes the findings recorded 
in various studies of the scientific teaching of 
reading, since 1850. The book is a very mine 
of information on the newest phases of teaching 
silent reading, reading tests and measurements, 
children’s interest in reading, etc. The book is 
one of a series of volumes made possible through 
a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund. 
How to Study Modern Languages 

By Peter Hagboldt. Paper, 38 pages. 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

A most useful guide for high school students. 
The author has packed it full of hints and sug- 
gestions, as well as fundamental principles and 
facts concerning language study. 

Summary of Educational 
lating to Arithmetic 

By Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles Hubbard 
Judd. Paper, 212 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Il. 

This book summarizes the work of every prac- 
tical and important study of the teaching of 
arithmetic. It is a preliminary phase of investi- 
gation which the authors are themselves making 
of the present aims, methods and results of 
teaching arithmetic in the grades. Not the least 
valuable feature of the book is the bibliography. 
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Municipal Budgets and Budget Making ; 

By A. E. Buck. Boards, 77 pages. Price, 
$1.50. National Municipal League, New York, 
Ns. ke 

While budgets have been an important ele- 
ment in the financing of large cities, their devel- 
opment in the smaller municipalities has been 
very recent and they are still in that stage 
where they are looked upon as “new-fangled” 
and “red tape” to be endured and to be used 
only in so far as state laws compel their use. 
To the political office holder the budget is a doc- 
ument or device to be welcomed so long as it 
provides means for furthering his own ends, 
and a nuisance to be condemned when it ob- 
structs pet “emergencies” and party interests. 
For the citizen in small as well as large cities 
the budget is the strongest element for extend- 
ing reasonable control over increased taxation; 
it is insurance for consideration of all the needs 
of a community; and it is the surest use for 
facts and tendencies revealed by scientific ac- 
counting and safe financial control. For the 
genuinely efficient, progressive, and forward 
looking public official the budget offers an offen- 
sive weapon and a defensive safeguard to wise 
action, progress, and growth. 

The present book outlines very simply the 
principles and basic procedure to be followed in 
financial planning for a year’s cycle in city 
government. Chapter one suggests the budget 
making organization and places the responsi- 
bility upon the mayor, the finance department 
of “manager” governed cities, or the city com- 
mission. Chapter two describes the character 
and classification of budget information, which 
forms the ground work for all of the data which 
the budget comprises. The difficulty of getting 

‘s data is the real cause of budget failure be- 

1 certain rather low point of efficiency. 
v it is easy to know what it costs to buy 
certain modities, property, clerical service, 
and labo run a city department, there is 
practically iv of knowing what the results 
are likely to bh: how the department will ap- 
ply the funds i s of lasting or temporary 
benefits to the com: ity. There is here a 
field still to be explored before budgets are 
effective in a higher sense. 
‘ Chapter three recommends the use of stand- 
ardized estimated forms which contain all essen- 
tial columnar arrangements and permit of uni- 


form classifications and summaries, together 
with supporting data and work programs. Chap- 
ter five outlines the form and contents of the 
budget, and chapter six suggests the ordinances 
to be used in obtaining proper legislative action. 
Chapter seven discusses the very important 
problems of procedure for passing on the budget 
in the council and for making its contents 
known and approved by the public, the taxpay- 
ers, and the press. Just here the danger of 
having the budget judged only by the tax rate 
is made clear. No community has been edu- 
cated to judge a budget by what it proposes 
for public welfare—how little will it cost is the 
criterion of approval. 

The schoolman who is making school budgets 
will find much in the book to support principles 
and methods advocated by students of educa- 
tional budgeting. He will find that the munici- 
palities as a rule are no clearer, if as clear, in 
the actual use of budgets. In the larger cities, 
the school departments have clearer working 
programs and better defined standards of allot- 
ment, control, and centralized procedure than 
have the corresponding municipalities. The 
small school districts are behind their respective 
city governments in some respects; as a whole 
they are more efficient because less hampered 
by politics. 

The present book will be useful in any school 
board business office. 

High Lights of Geography: North America 

By David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap 
Cather. Cloth, xviii and 358 pages. Price, 
$1.44. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is unique in origin and content. Dr. 
Jordan says in the preface that it grew out of 
his having told of the origin of the Hudson 
Palisades to three children of the publisher. The 
junior author and an amenuensis then traveled 
to Dr. Jordan’s home in California and heard 
him dictate the various chapters. Finally Mrs. 
Cather rounded up the entire material in lan- 
guage and form suitable for school use. 

The book is a new kind of geographical reader 
and furnishes fascinating material which courses 
in geography have sadly lacked. The important 
physical features, the marvels of nature which 
the child in the upper grammar grades studies 
about in his textbook, were not always just as 
they are now. There are interesting stories, 
true tales of the forces of nature at work, that 


explain these features. It is these vivid accounts 
of origin and change, of why things are in the 
world as they are, that are contained in the vol- 
ume. It is the romance of nature in geography. 

The authors have set out to make children see 
and understand the everyday things around them 

the river beds, boulders, strata on the hill- 
side. In narrative form they treat graphically 
of mountains, rivers, lakes, of the mineral treas- 
ures in the earth,,and of life upon the earth. 
The book supplies that descriptive setting which 
makes real the forces that have governed man’s 
advance. It is the kind of material that is 
crowded out of the regular textbooks for lack 
of space, but that explains the basis of geog- 
raphy. 

The book is generously illustrated with pho- 
tographs that lend attractiveness and add to the 
teaching value. Many of the photographs are 
airplane views which make possible a new study 
of mountain tops and river beds. Maps are in- 
cluded to illustrate sigificant points. 

The book lacks just one detail to make it com- 
plete and to bring the inspiring final chapter 
to a climax. It is regrettable that the authors 
have not added to their reverent account of 
nature’s wonders some credit to the Creator of 
all things, as has Joyce Kilmer in the poem, 
“The Tree,” which they quote. 

D. C. Heath & Company are celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the establishment of 
their educational publishing business. The orig- 
inal location of the firm was at 5 Somerset 
Street where Daniel C. Heath began in a modest 
way with a small group of associates. The 
oresent headquarters are at 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City. Mr. William E. Pulsifer, 
one of the original members of the firm, is 
president. 

Mr. Pulsifer and his associates deserve the 
heartiest congratulations upon their success. 
They have earned that success by the high pro- 
fessional service which they have rendered to 
American schools. 

Standard Contract for Engineering Construc- 
tion. Prepared and published by the Joint Con- 
ference on Standard Construction Contracts of 
the American Council of Engineering Standards, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. This 
standard contract is the result of conferences 
of representatives of various engineering and 
contract organizations. 
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Three well-known librarians tell how L.B. Library 
equipment gives greater satisfaction and reduces final cost 


“TT would please me,” writes John Cotton Dana, Librarian, 
the Free Public Library of Newark, N. J., “to help call 
the attention of librarians and library trustees who are not 
familiar with your furniture, to its good qualities. This is 
because I have known something of those goods for over 
30 years, and during that time have been obliged to have 
some experience also with inferior goods. Your furniture, 
first of all, is made for the purposes for which it is to be 


Library, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, California. Miss Linnie Marsh, 
Librarian. Completely equipped with L. B. chairs, tables, bookstacks, etc. 








used. . . I know, having used it in the high, dry climate of 
Colorado and in the moist climate of the Connecticut Valley 
and of New Jersey, that it holds together as it should.” 


Charles H. George, Librarian, the Free Public Library of 


Elizabeth, N. f., makes a similar claim: 


“For 24 years | have had intimate daily contact with 
ycur products and have seen thefn stand up under the most 


trying conditions, and too, when some piece of some other 








LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


THE N. E. A. AT INDIANAPOLIS 


(Continued from Page 65 


newspapers will take the initiative in giving more 
space to our activities, and that we try to make it 
increasingly clear that press and school have a joint 
responsibility in seeing to it that there is thrust into 
the stream of public thought, in terms that men who 
haven't a Ph. D. can understand, those new ideas, new 
idealisms, and new spiritual values that have been 
thrown up as byproducts of the sciences philoso 
phies and practical adventures of the modern mind 

‘The use of these ideas spells rebirth to our civili 
zation The failure to use these ideas spells decline 
for our civilization 

“If the press and the school can be brought to 
realize their joint responsibility in giving wide cur 
rency to these new ideas, idealism and spiritual values 
upon which our future depends, we shall have both 
i better education and a better journalism, and that 
will be an achievement far bigger than the mere in 
crease in space devoted to school news.” 


The Representative Assembly 

Prior to 1921, N. E. A. business was trans- 
acted by a mass meeting of members, in which 
any local crowd might—and frequently did- 
dominate the situation and carry out the will 
of a temporary, dominant minority. The pres- 
ent Representative Assembly is too large to 
carry on legislative or policy-making work in 
a thoroughly deliberative manner, but it is a 
vast improvement over the old plan and will 
undoubtedly be developed as experience dictates. 
The assembly has not yet found itself; it is torn 
between the desire to be progressive and the 
fear that it may be too rash. The lesson of 
the public disapproval of the Federal legislation 
promoted during the past five years has not 
been without its effect. A suggestion for future 
policies of the assembly was outlined by Mr. H. 
Lester Smith of Indiana when he said: 

“An organization that curbs too much the appear 
ance of new life loses freshness and new point of 
view and vigor of execution. But the organization 
that lets its youth go wild runs the risk of destroying 
itself in a single generation It is a task demanding 
the exercise of thoughtful judgment to preserve the 
caution of age and of tradition and of organization, 
and at the same time to preserve in an operative 
form the spirit of initiative and of innovation that 
characterizes the new.” 

The nine hundred delegates at Indianapolis 
attended to business most commendably. Presi- 
dent Newlon opened the first business meeting 
with a report on the work of the Association 
in 1925. He related its work in furtherance of 
its educational program for a national depart- 
ment and for child labor. He described the 





business affairs which have turned a deficit of 
$31,000 in 1924 to a surplus of $4,000 in 1925. 
He showed that the membership has grown to 
nearly 150,000. At present thirty committees 
are at work studying educational problems. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart reported the ad- 
vance of the state programs for wiping out 
illiteracy in the United States. Mr. John PF. 
Sims of Stevens Point, Wis., paid a rousing 
tribute to the late Senator R. M. LaFollette in 
the course of his report on child labor legisla- 
tion. Miss Olive Jones of New York, in a double- 
barreled report, discussed the proposed homes 
for aged teachers, and defined the conditions 
and limitations under which the N. E. A. will 
affiliate with other organizations in promoting 
worth-while projects and will permit the use 
of its name. 

Second Meeting 

The most noteworthy address of the second 
session of the Assembly was Fred M. Hunter’s 
report on Tenure in which he urged that cam- 
paigns be started in the majority of states to 
obtain laws to guarantee an indefinite tenure 
for competent teachers. The report was ac- 
cepted and the committee was authorized to 
continue its research and leadership to the end 
of abolishing the “hire-and-fire” policy which 
Mr. Hunter said now is the prevailing policy 
in the majority of the states of the nation. 

Asserting that teachers must abandon “small, 
petty, personal views” of the subject, Mr. Hunter 
urged that the slogan of the campaigns for pro- 
longed tenure of teaching should be, “For the 
children of America.” Under this slogan, he 
said, teachers can accomplish any improvement 
of American education they believe necessary. 

“The problem of making the teaching profes- 
sion attractive to the competent youth of this 
age is transcended by no other educational 
problem,” Mr. Hunter said. “There is at pres- 
ent a turnover of from 50 to 68 per cent of 
public school teachers every year. This does 
not make the profession attractive. The chief 
ground for the argument in behalf of indefinite 
tenure, however, is: What does it mean to the 
children? The desire of the leaders in the teach- 
ing profession for indefinite tenure is based 
primarily on a desire to promote the interest 
of the schools and the children. 


make, under the same conditions, failed to do so.” 


And Estelle Lutrell, Librarian, the University of Arizona, 
writes: “It needs only the test of years to give convincing 
proof that the original cost, though seemingly high, actually 
represents economy because of greater durability.” 


For 50 years Library Bureau has been solving the prob- 
lems of public, college and school libraries. And the vast 
fund of knowledge thus gained will save you costly mistakes 
in the equipping of your school library. For complete infor- 
mation, address the nearest library department listed below. 


Boston, 89 Federal St., Chicago, 214 West Monroe St., New York, 380 Broadway, Los Angeles, 
McKee & Wentworth, 759 S. Los Angeles St., San Francisco, McKee & Wentworth, 39 Second St. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 





THE CHOICE OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 


“Indefinite tenure, research has shown, tends 
to decrease turnover and to increase the sta- 
bility of the profession. It protects the great 
body of good teachers from political attack and 
from removal for personal or political reasons, 
in spite of competent teaching. The absence 
of such protection of tenure opens the way for 
the workings of a political law which would pro- 
vide for easy dismissal of incompetent or in- 
subordinate teachers. It encourages professional 
growth, as shown by the records of such states 
as New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia and the District of Columbia, where 
tenure laws have long been in force. In ten 
European countries where indefinite tenure laws 
have been operating for many years, the per- 
centage of illiteracy is less than in the United 
States.” 

Federal Department Reendorsed 

On Thursday morning the Assembly endorsed 
the Legislative committee’s proposal for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet and an annual appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 for research and the dis- 
tribution of progressional information. The 
Bill, which was outlined in the Washington Cor- 
respondence of the July issue of the JOURNAL, 
has been considerably modified from the first 
Bill, reported some seven years ago, in which 
the element of Federal subsidies of one hundred 
millions was prominent. Prof. Strayer, sponsor 
of the report, declared that the proposed De- 
partment would only be a fact finding and fact 
distributing department. Just how far this 
limitation of the proposed Department will 
satisfy the Association leaders is not clear; the 
opinions on federal aid expressed in various 
addresses by Dr. Abercrombie, President New- 
lon, Prof. Strayer, and others rather looked 
beyond the fact gathering, non-administrative 
stage of development. 

Other valuable preliminary reports at the 
third session were presented by the committeeg 
on standards for teachers in service, and ethics 
and community relations. These committees 
were appointed within the last year and were 
able, therefore, to report no more than the out- 
line of what they regarded their tasks to be. 

A lively discussion arose when Mr. Joseph 
Rosier, in making a report on the work of the 
committee on standards, requirements, and 
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credits for teachers in service, asked for opinions 
from the floor. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Washington, opened the 
discussion with a plea for standardization of 
requirements for certification through the 
states. A delegate from Ohio, occasioned en- 
thusiastic applause by his assertion that the 
need of summer school attendance is greatly 
overdone, and that the paramount need of a 
teacher in the summer months is rest. 

A delegate from Missouri urged the necessity 
of professional preparation of teachers from 
the elementary grades to the high schools, with 
equal salary from the lowest to the highest, 
determined more by training and service than 
by grades taught. He was answered by a dele- 
gate from Connecticut, who suggested that in 
the question of raising certification, the pro- 
fession should not exclude fine teachers of ex- 
perience, but who have not met the new re- 
quirements. 

R. R. Jones, of El Paso, Tex., voiced the neces- 
sity for an exchange of ideas between states, 
especially between certification boards, so that 
a teacher changing from one state to another, 
would know the value of her certificate. 

The committee on ethics expects to formulate 
within the next year a national code of ethics 
for teachers. Chairman Sarah T. Muir indicated 
that the committee favored a code that would 
be quite specific in its statements and not merely 
with vague generalizations. 

Friday Session 

Formal business occupied practically the 
entire session Friday morning. Miss Olivia 
Pound provided inspiration in her address on 
“Our Constituents” in which she made a plea 
for the use of the various reports and conclu- 
sions of the Assembly in local educational 
campaigns. 

The election of officers was accompanied by 
.a lively campaign in which Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair of Richmond, Va., was defeated by Miss 
Mary MacSkimmon of Brookline, Mass., by a 
vote of 507 to 332 


Le 


H. Lester Smith, dean of the School of Educa- 


tion of Indiana University, was elected treasurer 
without opposi' 

Eleven vic s were chosen. They 
were: 


W. C. Alderson, Multnomah county, Oregon; J. R. 
Barton, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Francis Haas, Harris 
burg, Pa.;: Miss Florence Hale, Augusta, Me.; C. P 
Harned, Nashville, Tenn.: Geo. Martin, Kearney, 
Neb.; Edwin Miller, Detroit; Mary Looney, San Fran 
cisco; Helen Showe, Minneapolis; Anna Thompson, 
Kansas City, and Lee Clark, Gainesville, Texas 

Only one plank in the resolutions provoked 
a discussion. The very mild and unconvincing 
resolution favoring child labor met with the 
opposition of some delegates who apparently 
remembered the extreme pronouncements of 
resolutions adopted in other years, and the fer- 
vent pleas for the amendment, made by asso- 
ciation leaders in the past. The plank adopted 
at Indianapolis recognizes the inevitability of 
the defeat of the Amendment which has failed 
in some thirty-odd states. 

Other Resolutions, Etc. 

In addition to resolutions on international 
peace and good will, adequate support for the 
schools, Child Labor, and endorsement of the 
Bill for the Department of Education, the As- 
sociation adopted resolutions on trained teach- 
ers, teachers’ welfare, and general problems. 
Noteworthy among the resolutions are the fol- 
lowing: 

Trained teachers in all classrooms.—Education is 
the most complex process with which the human race 
is concerned. It should not be left to the untrained. 
The National Education Association reaffirms that our 
public sehools must be fully staffed with trained 
teachers so that the schools can fully meet their obli 
gations. None but profesionally trained teachers 
should be granted the privilege of presiding over the 
Nation's classrooms 

Obscene literature, pictures, and tokens.—The Con 
gress of the United States has denied the privilege 
of the mails to obscene and indecent literature, pic 
tures, and tokens, yet such articles reach the youth 
of our land through various other means of trans 
portation. This Association recommends that its 
legislative committee memoralize the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation prohibiting the 
transportation in interstate commerce of such litera 
ture, pictures, and tokens, as are now denied the 
privilege of the United States mails. 

Interference by non-educational agencies.—The As 
sociation recommends that administrative authorities 
protect schools from attempts by outside agencies 
to use the school organization for the furtherance of 
ends not directly connected with the aims of public 
education. 

Teachers’ welfare.—We urge the adoption by state 
legislatures of reasonable tenure laws, actuarially 
sound retirement laws, and teachers’ minimum salary 
laws. We consider these measures essential to the 
profession and the improvement of educational oppor 
tunities of the children of the Nation. 

The convention was for the first time broad- 
casted by one of the large Indianapolis radio 
stations. Among the other “first” happenings 


at the convention were the election of officers 

by open nominations and secret ballots, and the 

simultaneous meetings of the assembly and of 

“general sessions” of the Association. 
Convention Notes 

The total attendance was approximately 
7,000, or about 3,000 less than the winter meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence at 
Cincinnati. 

The general Assembly followed the custom of 
national political conventions and fraternal con- 
ventions in opening its meetings with a plat- 
form address of the inspiring type. 

Major A. W. Clancy, a pioneer member of 
the Association, tendered his 33rd annual con- 
vention breakfast to a group of notables, in- 
cluding officers and directors of the Association. 
In years gone by, Mr. Clancy’s breakfasts were 
attended only by folks from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Indiana—states in which the 
Major traveled for his house. 

Editor Albert E. Winship of Boston was ab- 
sent from the convention. He spent the week 
in San Francisco celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first of sixty trips from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

The commercial exhibit included not only 
large displays of books and teachers’ aids, but 
also all miscellaneous school equipment and 
furniture. 


NEW YORK CONTINUES 
VENTILATION 

As a result of the study of the needs of school 
buildings, completed on May 7th, it has been 
decided by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion to continue the installation of mechanical 
ventilating systems in schools of the state. 
Questionnaires were sent out by Dr. Edw. B. 
Shallow, associate superintendent in charge of 
school construction, who asserts that scientific 
tests prove that open window ventilation is not 
sufficient to supply the air required in a class- 
room of forty or more pupils. 

Dr. Shallow found that schools with mechan- 
ically ventilated plants have a higher rate of 
promotion by 22 per cent than schools without 
such equipment. He was supported in his posi- 
tion by the heating and ventilating engineers 
of the department of education. It was further 
found that when the outside temperature is 
lower than 40° above zero, fuel cost is reduced 
with a mechanical ventilating system. 


MECHANICAL 
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THE BALANCE SHEET IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 42) 
are lia- 
the dis 
trict except where special funds are established. 


they 


assets of 


depreciation, but where they are, 


against the general 


bilities 

Where special depreciation reserve funds are 
maintained, they should be treated separately 
and their financial status shown in a separate 
balance sheet. Transfers due other funds should 
be indicated among the liabilities. Such trans 
fer may be explained by the following illustra- 


tion. Where 


sinking fund, and yearly payments are required 


bonds are to be liquidated by a 


to be made, under the provision of the bond 
issue, to a sinking fund, the amounts due the 
sinking fund and not paid should be included 
the liabilities. 
protect the sinking fund from many of the un- 


among This procedure would 
sound business practices current in some school 
systems. 

The following balance-sheet is suggested as a 
convenient form to be used. 

Building Fund Balance Sheet. The building 
fund during operations would show among its 
assets the following cash on hand de- 
rived from bond sales and transfers from gen- 


items: 


eral fund and such cash as legally belongs to 
this fund; as well as stores, including materials, 
supplies and equipment to be consumed or used 
in building and furnishing the new structure. 
When the bonds issued to pay for this building 
are not all sold, the balance of bonds authorized 
but not sold should be included. Transfers due 
from other funds should also be included. 

The bills payable and contracts (chargeable 
against this fund) made and not completed 
should be listed among the liabilities. Short- 
term loans outstanding should likewise be en- 
tered if they were incurred for building pur- 


poses. Similarly with transfers legally due 
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buntings than all other brands combined. 


other funds. The balance-sheet may be drawn 


up separately or as a part of a consolidated 
However, there should not be 
a recapitulated summary of all assets and liabil- 
ities. 


balance sheet. 
A percentage relationship and compari 
son with the previous year may not be signifi 
the building The 
balance-sheet statement should be shown yearly ; 
while 


cant in the ease of fund. 


on. In 
fixed 


construction is being carried 


districts it should become a 


] 
larger 


of the 


part 
accounting and reporting procedure. 
The supporting statements should show full de 
tails relative to property values and additions 
during the year as well as maintenance and de 
preciation. Property values should be recorded 


on the basis of original cost. 


WSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
Ao At (Month, Day ) 19-- 
School District 
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collected | 
State appropriation Apounte due ther 
due but mot paid funce 
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assets 
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accounts payable 
Transfere due from Contracts stetanding 


other funds 
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assets 
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BONDED INDESTEDMESS 


Bonde Out standing 
Serial isoucs 
Ginkir 


Cash in sinking funte 


Transfers due from furd Iseues 


other funds 
investza@te 


interests accrued not 
due 


























Excess of liabilities~ 
- 





1+ Note showing ratio of temporary loans to total assessed 
valuation. 


= Note showing ratio of outstanding bom’ issues to t otal 


assessed va luat lon. 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bonded Ind btedness and the Sheet. 


It has already been pointed out that the out- 
standing bonds or 


Jalance 
long-term loans not a 
lien against the school plant or the property 
of the district. When the 


some special provision is 


are 


bonds are issued, 
made for payment. 
In view of these facts the current assets or the 
tixed or 


building assets cannot be considered 


as offsetting 


outstanding bonds. The only 
assets that can be logically shown as offsetting 
the bonds outstanding are the assets of the 


fund if 
the bonds by a 


sinking been made to 


fund. In the 
balance sheet, the outstanding indebtedness in 


provision has 


repay sinking 


the form of bonds should be shown separately 
and on the liability side. This amount should 


be separated into two items, bonds outstanding 


to be redeemed by sinking funds and serial 
bonds. The assets will include cash in sinking 
fund, investments, transfers from other funds 


due, and accrued interest not due. 

A supporting statement giving full details 
should be included among the financial state- 
ments. This statement should show the amount 
in each sinking fund, as well as the amount 
that should be credited to sinking fund in 
accordance with the specific provision provided 
in the bond issue. The ratio of total outstand- 
indebtedness to valuation should 
The accompanying state- 
ments should show in tabular form a complete 


ing assessed 


likewise be shown. 
history of bonds due, and the interest or prin 
cipal to be paid for each year until the maturity 
of the outstanding bonds. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
consolidated balance-sheet 
fund, bonded 
fund, 
follow. 


The following 
showing 
indebtedness as well 


building 
as general 
is suggested as a convenient form to 


Where endowment, or pension or other trust 


funds exist.the financial statements showing 
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the status of these funds should be separated 
from the general school accounts. The balance- 
sheet used in setting forth the financial con- 
dition of these special funds will naturally be 
similar to those listed above, except that there 
may be certain property which can properly be 
shown among the assets of such funds. 

It would seem desirable that when a balance 
sheet is first published in the annual report of 
a school district, it should be explained in order 
that the public may more fully understand the 
detail of the report. 

The purpose of this article is to solicit inter- 
est among the financial authorities of school 
districts to the consideration of the principles 
of financial reporting which have been standard- 
ized for general business purposes, and to show 
how they can be modified and adjusted to meet 
public school needs. 

REORGANIZING THE OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL 
(Concluded from Page 43) 
commissioner of education. This arrangement 
was made, it seems, because a constitutional 
provision, requiring a popularly elected superin- 
tendent of public instruction, stood in the way 
of the establishment of a desired one-headed or- 
ganization. However, because they invite a 
duplication of effort and a conflict in policy 
between the two heads, any two-headed system 
must be looked upon as only transient and tem- 
porary, and should give way at the earliest mo- 
ment to a rationally unified organization. 

Concluding Statement 

The office of chief State official al- 
ready occupies a large and important place in 
American education. It is believed that its 
place in the near future will, and should be- 
come, even prominent than now. Our 
States are cominz more and more to demand 
that the legislation pertaining to the office be 


school 


mort 


the most enlightened, and that the office be in 
charge of the most eminent educators to be had, 
for they realize the importance of the office in 
encouraging, directing, leading, 
in driving the people to 


stimulating, 
and, if 
greater progress in education. 


necessary, 


In view of what has just been said, it is un 
necessary to affirm that the leadership and 
guidanee given by the office should be of the 
very highest character. Upon such leadership 
and guidance, education in our States always 
waits. But to have this desired leadership, 
conditions must always be such as to make it 
easily obtainable. Briefly, these favorable con- 
ditions would be as follows: 

Ideally, the chief State school official should 
be appointed by the State board of education 
without any regard to his residence, “politics”, 
other consideration; he 
should be appointed wholly on the basis of his 
ability to administer the work of a great State 
school system. He should be paid a salary com- 
mensurate with both his ability and the dignity 
and work of his office; and such salary should 
be unrestrictedly fixed by the State board of 
education. The term of office should be either 
indefinite or of a sufficient number of years to 


or any extraneous 


make possible the consistent and unhampered 
development of a constructive educational pro- 
gram. Under the general control and direction 
of the State board, which should appoint him, 
the chief State school official should be the exe- 
cutive head of the State school system. For the 
prompt and efficient performance of its work, 
the office should be given an adequate and com- 
petent staff, the members of which should be 
selected and paid, as the chief State school offi- 
cial ought to be, wholly on the basis of their 
ability to do a particular phase of work. 

It is to be noted that each of the 
mendations just made is made with the know]l- 
edge that it is workable, for all practices to 


recom- 


which the recommendations refer are 


in successful operation in many States. 


already 


The reconstructing of our State departments 
of education so as to meet the always urgent, 
numerous, complex, and ever changing problems 
of education is one of the most important tasks 
for educational statesmanship of the present 
day and near future. The sooner this recon- 
struction is done the better will education 
thrive, and similarly all that is dependent on it. 





-Progress made during the year 1924 in 
limiting the height of school buildings in New 
York City has been continued during 1925 and 
new types of construction have been developed 
which provide almost the same accommodations 
in four stories as were previously offered in five. 
The first of the new type J buildings will be that 
for Public School 219, in Brooklyn, plans for 
which were reported to the board for the imme- 
diate future. 

Progress has also been made in evolving the 
new F type building of two stories, which can be 
expanded from thirteen to 34 and one-half class- 
room units, and the G type building, a four- 
story structure, containing 21 to 38 classroom 
units, with or without auditorium. The latter 
type is planned for sites located on noisy thoro- 
fares and provision is made for an auditorium 
and gymnasium at the front of the building as a 
means of providing a sound buffer for the class- 
room section. 

Still another type of the lower school building 
is the new building for Jamaica high school, 
which is a three-story building. 

The total number of new buildings completed 
during the year was 47, amounting to a total 
cost of $33,217,135. Specifications completed 
reached a total of 62, at a cost of $33,685,368, 
and contracts awarded amounted to a total of 


56 buildings, at a total cost of $44,606,344. The 
total appropriation for maintenance of com- 
pleted buildings for all boroughs aggregated 
$3,420,000. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
asked $6,209,801 for the maintenance of the 
schools during the ensuing year, of which 


amount, $4,650,000 must be raised by taxation. 
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Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


American Portable House Com- 
pany 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 


Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp. 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
(See Professional School Service 
Directory) 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Union Blind & Ladder Company, 
Inc. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals 
pany 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Rowles Company, E. W. A, 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnel System, The 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SIRENS 
Federal Electric Company, The 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Clancy, Inc., J. R. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
Norton Company 


Com- 


Company 


Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C 


STEEL CASINGS (Doors and Win- 
dows) 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
lruscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons, David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 


Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 


Gunn Furniture Company 

Library Bureau 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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(Continued from Page 159) 


TEACHER AGENCIES 


National Association of Teacher 
Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Electric Co., The 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 

THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 

TOILET PAPER AND 

FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
3ermes Company, Daniel 


National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

American Airdry Corporation 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 

Robertson Products Co., 
TYPEWRITERS 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VARNISHES 

Valentine & Company 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Foundry & Furnace Co. 

Bavley Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Healy-Ruff Company 

MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. H. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., if D : 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Guth Lighting Equipment. The Edwin F. 
Guth Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
its latest catalog No. 15, illustrating and de- 
scribing a large and varied assortment of lumi- 
naires suitable for practically every type of 
building. The firm manufactures for hospitals, 
schools and commercial buildings a glazed por- 
celain enameled fixture. The enameled unit has 
a high luster finish that will not peel, check or 
tarnish. It may be applied to sheet iron, steel, 
sheet copper and cast iron in practically any 
color. The catalog lists and describes each type 
of fixture and gives the size and price. There 
is a table of prices for glassware and wire 
guards, and a series of comparative graphs 
show the results of photometric tests of vari- 
out types of standard units for diffused illumi- 
nation with the use of standard lamps. The 
firm offers the services of its engineering de- 
partment in the solution of any illuminating 
problem. 

Complete information on illumination units is 
available. 

Lupton Steel Shelving. David Lupton’s Sons 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued its new 
Catalog D, illustrating and describing its steel 
shelving for all kinds of display and storage. 
The catalog is intended to show the varied uses 
of Lupton steel equipment in many types of 
business, including display counters, utility cab- 
inets, special racks, and partition and doors. 
The firm also manufactures shop desks, cabinets 
and bench legs of steel, suitable for use in school 
or industrial shops. 

In addition to steel shelving and other equip- 
ment, the firm markets a high grade steel parti- 
tion which is ideally suited to all conditions, in 
factories, shops and stores. The partition is de- 
signed from the floor up and its appearance is 
such that it can be adapted to any surroundings. 
The partition is furnished in standard units of 
width and height, and can be taken down and 
re-erected without trouble. 

Complete descriptive matter on any type of 
product manufactured by the Lupton Company 
may be had by writing to the firm at Alleghany 
Avenue and lip Street, Philadelphia. 

Austral Windows. The Austral Window 
Company of New York City has issued its 26th 
catalog, illustrating and describing Austral win- 
dow hardware for wood and rolled steel construc- 
tion. The Austral window is an effective means 
of providing adequate ventilation in schools, 
meeting the demand for good window ventila- 
tion without drafts, and without expensive or 
complicated equipment or operating costs. Com- 

lete details and specifications are given for the 
installation of Austral windows, with and with- 
out screens, the attachment of wood or metal 
screens, and the furnishing and installing of 
window shades. The catalog reproduces a num- 
ber of schools where typical installations of 
Austral windows have been made. 

Complete information is available. 

Issue Important Catalog. The John Van 
Range Company has just issued a new edition 
of its general catalog of equipment for the prep- 
aration and serving of food. The catalog in- 
cludes not only the complete line of stoves and 
ranges which the firm manufactures, but also 
the complete line of special kitchen apparatus 
and cafeteria equipment and furniture, which 
are made in the firm’s factories or are carried 
in its jobbing department. 

The catalog is in reality a complete reference 
book of all types of cafeteria equipment, rang- 
ing from the largest types of built-in refrigera- 
tors to miscellaneous cutlery, dishes, and clean- 
ing devices. 

The firm maintains a complete engineering 
department devoted to designing kitchens and 
cafeteria rooms for institutions, schools, hotels, 
and restaurants. This department is in charge 
of ,experienced engineers and designers, who 
have expert experience in handling problems 
of designing, arranging, and equipping kitchens, 
etc. 

A copy of the catalog which is designated as 
Catalog B, may be had upon request to the 
home office of the John Van Range Company, 
5th and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Universal Unit Ventilation System. A com- 
plete catalog and engineers’ data book on the 
universal ventilating system has just been 
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issued by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Atlantic City, N. 
J. The book contains the complete technical 
data of the unit ventilators, manufactured by 
the firm and will be found useful not only by 
architects and engineers, but by members of 
school building committees who are interested 
in solving the problem of classroom ventilation. 

The book not only illustrates and describes in 
technical language, all of the details of install- 
ing the ventilating units, but also shows plans 
of typical classrooms of a socalled blast system, 
with central vent flue of a split or modified sys- 
tem, with individual vent flue, and of a direct 
radiating system, with unit ventilator set on the 
inside of the classroom and connected to a fresh 
air shaft. 

The universal unit ventilator is constructed of 
No. 14 gauge, cold rolled furniture steel stock. 
Special inlet grilles are provided, and copper 
tube radiators of exceptional efficiency are a 
part of the ventilator. The ventilating fans and 
motors are especialy designed for silent, con- 
tinuous operation. Complete provision is made 
for recirculation of air. 

Copies of the catalog and data book will be 
sent on request to J. J. Nesbitt, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





THE NEW PEASE DRAWING TABLE. 


New Student’s Drawing Table. Special 
methods of construction must be employed in 
building drawing tables for the use of students, 
as they usually lean very heavily and unless 
desks are properly constructed they will soon 
be of little use. 

The special student’s table, illustrated, has 
particular merit, for incorporated in its con- 
struction are the latest methods and improve- 
ments, which cannot be found in any other table 
on the market. Special features are: Iron 
foot rest, metal shoes on the legs, construction 
of the drawing board with cleats on the ends 
to prevent warping and to furnish a suitable 
surface for the T square to slide upon. 

This line of student’s tables is manufactured 
in several combinations, tool drawers with locks 
in front and drawing cupboards on the side. 
All of these tables are made in both adjustable 
and slide tops and are moderately priced. 

One particularly popular type of table can be 
used in connection with storage cabinets where 
each student can deposit his tool drawer and 
lock it securely when not in use. The system of 
using the separate single drawers on the table 
is very useful where a large number of students 
is using the same table. 

This special line of student’s tables as well 
as a complete line of drafting room furniture is 
manufactured by The C. F. Pease Company, 802 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Perfect New Furnace Damper Regulator. The 
National Regulator Company, 2301 Knox Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has recently announced the com- 
pletion of a new warm air furnace regulator, 
known commercially, as Type G, and suited for 
domestic size and large warm air furnaces. The 
regulator is not only adapted to domestic in- 
stallations, but also to use in small school 
buildings where medium size and large warm 
air furnaces are used for heating one or more 
classrooms. The regulator has as its main 
working part, the well known Metaphram de- 
vice, which is positive in action, and permanent 
in efficiency. Complete circulars are available. 

Annin & Co., 99-101 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y., report that the growth of their business 
makes it necessary to enlarge their Verona, New 
Jersey, plant. 

They have commissioned Messrs. Sutton, 
Sutton & Calkins, Architects, of Newark, New 


Jersey, to prepare plans for the erection of a 
60x200 foot, five-story addition to their new fac- 
tory, giving them an additional 60,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. The erection of 
this new building will start in August so as to 
be in full operation by January, 1926. 

Annin & Co. is the largest flag house in the 
world and with increased facilities will be in a 
position to take perfect care of their ever ex- 
panding business. 
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A Shooting Match on the Menu 

Three young women, teachers from a Western 
city, were touring Europe during a summer va- 
cation. While in Paris they sat down at a table 
with another woman, not of their nationality, 
who also was traveling. They had made her 
acquaintance, and they all found it agreeable 
to dine together. As the waiter presented the 
menu one of the teachers glanced through it and 
remarked, “Well, girls, there’s no making any- 
thing out of this, so let’s order the whole shoot- 
ing match,” 

The others assented, and they had an excellent 
dinner. 


Several weeks later all four were in a Ger- 
man restaurant. As the waiter came for their 
order the foreign tourist exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm: 

“Do have that military dinner I liked so much 
in Paris. ‘The shooting match,’ I think you 
called it.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Answers From a College Hygiene Class 


Q. What gives the blood its red color? 

A. The red blood is caused by red corpuscles 
in the blood. They are called streptococcus and 
as they greatly outnumber the white corpuscles 
the blood is red. 

Q. Define health. 

A. Health is the condition one’s body is in. 
When we speak of a person having bad health 
we mean his physical condition is in poor shape. 
When we say a person has good health we mean 
that his physical condition is good. 

Q. What to do and how to live to prevent 
colds, coughs and tonsilitis. 

A. There is usually crowded living condi- 
tions, poor ventilation, vegetables, tonsils and 
adinoids. 

Q. Name the causes of constipation. 

A. The causes: of constipation are unripe 
apples. 

. What is the essential nature of the trou- 
ble in the individual having diabetes? 

The essential nature of the trouble in the 
individual having diabetes is sugar and always 
thirsty, very weak and dies in a stupor. 

—Journal A. M. A. 


Gus: “Pop, I got whipped at school today 
and it’s all your fault.” 

Father: “Why, how’s that?” 

Gus: “Well, you remember I asked you how 
much a million dollars was. Well, teacher 
asked me today and hell of a lot isn’t the right 
answer.” 





THE NEW COVER DESIGN OF THE WALRAVEN 
ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL BOOK CONTAINS 
VALUABLE HEALTH HINTS 
FOR CHILDREN. 














